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JOURNAL 


OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 
CEYLON BRANCH. 

COUN'CIL JVIEETING. 

Colombo Museum, February 7, 1910. 

Present : 

Mr. B. G. Anthonisz. I Mr. A.M. Gunas^kera, Muda- 

Mr. M. K. Bamber, M.B.A.S. liyar. 

Mr, E. B. Denham, B.A., C.C.S. i Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka, B.A. 
Mr. C. Drieberg, B.A., F.H.A.S. ■ Mr. B. C. Kail&sapiUai, Mu- 
Mr. Simon de Silva, Mudaliyar. daliyar. 

I Mr. P. E. Pieris, M. A. , C.C.S. 

Mr. J. Harward, M.A., Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 

Betsineas. 

1. On a motion proposed by Mr. M. K. Bamber, and seconded 
by Mr. C. Drieberg, Mr. Harward took the chair. 

2. Besolved that the following Members be elected : — 

(1) E. Burgess, Assistant Bacteri- C G. W. Sturgess. 

ologist : recommended by (. G. A. Joseph. 

(2) li. Vibert, I.C.S. (non-resident) : C J. A. Daniel. 

recommended by ( G. A. Joseph. 

(3) C. S. Vaughan, C.C.S. : recom- f H. C. P. Bell. 

mended by t G. A. Joseph. 

(4) B. C. Cooray : recommended by ^ q a* Jo^ph. 

3. Laid on the table Circular No. 293 of November 26, 1909, 
containing the opinions of Messrs. J. P. Lewis and B. G. Anthonisz 
on the Paper entitled “ Fourth Supplementary Paper on Monu- 
mental B emaina of the Dutch East India Company in Ceylon,” by 
Mr. F. H. do Vos. 

Besolved, — ^That the Paper be accepted and published in the 
Jonrmd. 
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4. Considered a motion from Dr. A. Willey, snggestir^ the 
expansion of the scope of the Journal so as to admit of the 
publication of short notes, reviews, and queries relating to the 
literature, history, and archaeology of Ceylon. 

Read letters from Dr. Willey and Mr. Arunachalam regretting 
their inability to propose and second the motion owing to absence 
from Colombo. 

Resolved, — ^That the consideration of the motion be postponed 
till Dr. Willey and the Hon. Mr. Arunachalam are able to be 
present. 

5. Laid on the table a Paper entitled “ Tantri-malai,” by 
Mr. J. Still. 

Resolved, — ^That the Paper be referred to Messrs. H. C. P. Bell 
and Simon de Silva, Mudadiyar, for their opinions. 

6. Laid on the table a Paper entitled “ Ancient Matara,” by 
Mr. F. Jayatilaka. 

Resolved, — ^That the Paper be referred to Messrs. J. P. Lewis 
and P. E. Pieris for their opinions. 

7. Considered the matter of inserting in full the remarks of 
Prof. Vidyabhusana regardir^ the alleged discovery of a very 
ancient inscription at Mihintale. 

Resolved unanimously, — ^That Dr. Vidyabhusana’s detailed 
description be not print^ • 

8. Considered date and business for next General Meeting. 

Resolved, — That the matter be left in the hands of the 

Secretaries, after consultation with the President. 


* See Journal, vol. XXI., No. 62, p. 338, 1909. 
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COUNCIL MEETING. 
Colombo Museum, March 16, 1910. 


Present : 

Mr. P. Freiidenberg, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Dr. A. Wffley, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Vice-President. 

Mr. Simon de Silva, Mudaliyar. 


Mr. D. B. JayatUaka, B.A. 

Mr. A. M. Gunasekera, Muda- 
liyar. 


Mr. J. Harward, M.A., Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 


Business. 

1. Bead and confirmed Minutes of last CouncU Meeting held 
on February 7, 1910. 

2. Resolved the election of the following Members : — 

(1) H. G. Bois : recommended ( G. A. Joseph. 

‘ by ( E. B. Denham. 

(2) A. R. Slater, B.A., C.C.S. : i E. B. Denham. 

recommended by ( A. W. Seymour. 

(3) G. M. Cookson, B.A., C.C.S. : i A. Willey. 

recommended by \ G. A. Joseph. 

(4) T. Gracie ; recommended by ^ ^^oSph. 

(5) B. Hill, B.A., C.C.S.: recom- f A. Willey. 

mended by cG. A. Joseph. 

3. Laid on the table Circular No. 294 of November 26, 1909, 
containing the opinions of Messrs. H. W. Codrington and P. E. 
Pieris on the Paper entitled “ Some Aspects of the Laws and 
Constitution of the Su^alese Kingdom,” by the late Mr. C. M. 
Fernando. 

Resolved, — ^That in view of the opinions expressed by the 
gentlemen to whom the Paper was referred, and inasmuch as 
the greater part of the Paper has already been printed elsewhere, 
Mr. C. H. Z. Fernando be thanked for forwarding the Paper to 
the Society, and be inf ormed that the Council regrets its inability 
to accept it for the Society’s JoumaL 

4. Laid on the table Circular No. 21 of February 12, 1910, 
containing the opinions of Messrs. J. P. Lewis and P. E. Pieris on 
a Paper entitled “ Ancient Matara,” by Mr. F. Jayatilaka. 

Resolved, — That in view of the remarks on the Circular by the 
gentlemen to whom the Paper was referred it be not accepted, but 
that the writer be thanked for forwarding it to the Society. 

B 2 
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5. Laid on the table CSrcular No. 22 of February 12, 1910, 
containing the opinions of Messrs. H. C. P. Bell and Simon de 
Silva, Mudaliyar, on the Paper entitled “ Tantri-malai,” by 
Mr. J. Still. 

Resolved, — That the Paper be accepted for reading at a 
Meeting and be published in the Journal. 

6. Laid on the table “ Notes on Katuwana Port,” by Mr. J. 
‘ i;. Still. 

Resolved, — ^That the Notes be referred to Messrs. J. Harward 
and P. E. Pieris for their opinions.* 

7. Laid on the table a letter from Mr. Donald Ferguson, 
forwarding a Paper entitled “ Mulgiri-gala,” and the manuscript 
used by Le Grand in his translation of Ribeiro. 

Resolved, — ^That Mr. Ferguson be heartily thanked for present- 
ii^ the Library of the Society with the manuscript used by 
Le Grand in his translation of Ribeiro, and also for his Paper 
on “Mulgiri-gala.” 

Resolved, — ^That Mr. Donald Ferguson’s Paper on “Mulgiri- 
gala” be referred to Messrs. P. E. Pieris and J. Still for their 
opinions. 

8. Laid on the table a letter from the Manager, Panini Office, 
Allahabad, asking for an exchange of Publications. 

Resolved, — ^That the applicant be asked to supply further 
details as to what he offers and what he desires in return. 

9. Reaul and passed the list of Members whose names are to be 
struck off the List and published in the Annual Report. 

10. Read and passed the Annual Report for 1910. 

11. Considered the nomination of Office-Bearers for 1910. 

Under Rule 16 Messrs. Simon de Silva, MudaliyAr, £md P. E. 

Pieris retire by reason of seniority, and Messrs. E. R. Goona- 
ratna, Mudaliy&r, and H. W. Codrington by reason of least 
attendance. Two of these Members are eligible for re-election. 

R^olved,— That Simon de Silva, Mudaliy&r, and Mr, P. E. 
Pieris be re-elected, and that the vacancies in the Council be 
filled by the appointment of Messrs. E. W. Perera, Barrister-at- 
Law, and John Still, Land Settlement Officer. 


The Notes were offered, through the Director, Colombo Museum, 
to the “ Spolia Zeylanica,” on behalf of Mr. StiH, They wore not in- 
tended for the Asiatic Society, to which they wore wronclv forwarded. 
Mr. StiH has withdrawn them. — B., Ed. Sec. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

Colombo Museum, March 16, 1910. 

Preseat : 

The Hon. Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G., President, in the Chau’. 

Mr. P. Freiidenberg, J.P., Vice-President. 

Mr. E. Burgess. Mr. D. Montagu, A.M.I.C.E. ' 

Mr. B. C. Cooray. Mr. P. E. Morgappah. 

Hon. Mr. H. L. Crawford, ^ Ven. M. Sri Nanissara. 

C.M.G. Dr. A. NeU, M.R.C.S. 

Mr. E. B, Denham, B.A., C.C.S. Mr. J. P. Obeyesekere, B.A., 
Rev. J. P. de Pinto. Barrister-at-Law. 

Mr. Simon de Silva, Gate Mr. S. Obeyesekere-, Barrister- 
Mudaliyar. at-Law. 

Mr. D.Devapuraratna, Proctor, Rev. J. Pahamunai. 

S.C. ' Mr. E. W. Perera, Barrister-at- 

Mr. A. H. Gomes. Law. 

Mr. W. F. Gunawardhana, Mr. F. C. Roles. 

Mudahyar. Mr. W. A. Samarasinha. 

Mr. A. M. Hamid. I Dr. Donald Schokman. 

Dr. C. A. Hevavitarana, M.B., | Mr. J. M. Seneviratna. 

C-M. I Mr. A. W. Seymour. 

Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka, B.A. Mr. D. E. Wanigasuriya. 

Mr_. E. W. Jayewardene, Mr. Sam Williams. 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Mr. J. Harward, M.A. , Honorary Secretary, and Mr. G. A. 
Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 

Visitors : Ten ladies and twenty-four gentlemen. 

Business. 

1. Read and confirmed Minutes of last General Meeting held 
on December 18, 1909. 

2. Mr. Joseph annotmced the election of Members since the 
, last General Meeting. 

3. The Chairman drew attention to a number of antiques 
recently disinterred by the Archaeological Survey at Pojonnekruva 
which were exhibited on the table, mentioning that there was a 
description of them in the Annual Report. 

4. The Chiurmaa then called upon Mr. E. W. Perera to read 
the following Paper : — 
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THE AGE OF SRI PARAKRAMA BAHU VI. 

(1412-1467.) 

By Edward W. Pbeera, 

Barriater-at-Law of the Middle Temple and Advocate of the 
Supreme Court of Ceylon. 


Introduction. 

The principal authorities for the period comprising the 
reign of Sri Parakrama Bahu VI. are Valentyn and De Couto’s 
acoounts of Sinhalese Ijistory and the Edjdvaliya. In 
certain parts De Couto’s version, compiled in 1550 from 
Sinhalese records, now destroyed, appears to be more reliable 
and complete than the Rdjdvaliya narrative. Valentyn, 
who also derived his information from Sinhalese sources, 
probably from a variant text of the Rdjdvaliya which is 
no longer in existence, supplements in certain particulars the 
facts noted in the Sinhalese chronicle. 

The Rdjdvaliya account dealing with the period under review 
appears to be a bare summary of events of reigns compiled 
from State records, and to have been put together about the 
later end of the sixteenth or the early half of the seventeenth 
century. Errors of scribes, omissions, and the disarrangement 
of the narrative prevent us from entirely trusting the record. 
However, a careful comparison of the Rdjdvaliya with the 
accounts of Valentyn and De Gouto enable us to gain a correct 
knowledge of the principal events of the reign of Sri Parik- 
rama B4hn VI. and of the time shortly before and after. But 
for the details of the picture, for information regarding the 
state and character of the king, the condition of the country, 
the progress of education, the form of administration, the social 
habits, and the material advance of the people, one has to go 
to the literature of the period. It was an age of deep literary 
activity, and fortunately much of that literature has descended 
tons, giving ns a glimpseof pure Sinhalese manners andcidtnre 
shortly before they came under Portuguese influences. 
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Of these contemporary works, one of the most important 
from the historical point of view is the Pfrakumbdsirita, 
ascribed to the priest Sri B^nla. It is a poetical paneg 3 rric 
of ^ri Parakrama Bahn, containing details of his ancestry 
and celebrating the victories and magnificence of his reign. 
A series of poems called aande^a, or poetical epistles, composed 
during this epoch, contain references to passing historical 
events, and furnish a complete picture of the contemporary life 
of the period. A synopsis of the argument of the sande§a 
poems would afford one an idea of the general character of 
these compositions. The Sinhalese aandesa poem, based on 
the model of Kalidasa’s Mighaduta, the “ cloud-messenger,” 
embodies, as its name implies, a message to be conveyed by 
some bird to the shrine of a god, invoking his blessing 
either on the sovereign or on a member of the royal family, or 
implorii^ the aid of the divinity for the triumph of the imperial 
arms. The poem generally opens with an apostrophe 
to the particular bird to whom the “ message ” is to be 
entra8ted,next the capital whence he starts is described, and 
the bird bidden to worship the Tooth-relic and take leave of 
the king before setting forth. This affords the poet an 
opportunity to describe the fortifications, the streets, the 
temple of the Tooth, and other sacred and secular buildings 
of the city, and to sing the splendour of the court and the 
glories of the king. Next follows an account of the chief 
villages and towns, the principal landmarks and natural 
features of the country, such as temples, shrines, hospices, 
fortified posts, tanks, mountains, forests, and streams along 
the route by which the carrier bird has to fly. From these 
descriptions, though poetical, and in places highly coloured, a 
discriminating reader may glean many interesting particulars 
regarding the state of the Island and the condition of the 
people. Finally, the city whither the bird is bound and the 
shrine of the god to whom the message is despatched is 
singled out for praise. The sandem closes with the words 
of the “ request ”.to be breathed into the ear of the divinity, 
and a prayer for the pro^erity of the realm and victory for 
the king. The majority of these sondes were written during 
this epoch, and, as stated before, furnish valuable data for a 
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social study of the period. Almost aU the principal highways 
and cities of the time traversed by these winged messengers 
are described. The SeUdihini Sander, “ the sda message,” 
written circa 1450 by the priest Sri Rahola, describes the route 
between Ko^te and Kelaniya. The distance being short, the 
bird is made to take a circuitous course-, byway of Gurubebila 
(Hapv^a) on to Kelaniya, to enable the poet to describe the 
intervening country.^ The Paravi Sander, “ dove message,” 
by the same author, describes the route between Ko^l^e and 
Dondra, the dove-messei^er flying along the seabeach road 
now traversed by the railway from Colombo to Matara. The 
Oird Sandesa, the “ parrot-message,” by an unknown poet, is a 
very valuable poem, teeming with aUnsions to contemporary 
events and manners, and describes the route from K6tt4 to 
Totegamuva and the educational establishment Vijaya 
B&hn Pinvena of §n Bahula. The Hai^aa, or Tisara SandcM, 
ascribed to the High Pnest Vidagama Maitreya, conveys a 
message by a “ swan ” from the capital to the Buddhist hierarch 
Vanaratana Mahasami, then presiding over the ecclesiastical 
college of Padmavati Pinvena at K^ragala. Tliis work 
illustrates in detail the aspect of the capital, and contains a 
vivid presentation of the royal durbar with the different ranks 
of officials who stood before the throne. There is yet another 
belonging to the same period by a different hand, 
which unfortunately I could not consult, the poem not being 
printed, and no manuscript being available to me for reference. 
The Xowil Sartdi^^ the cuckoo (koil) message,” apart from 
its literary excellence, has great value from a historical point 
of view. It was composed by the priestly warden of the 
Irugalkula Pirivena at Mulgingala in the Southern Province, 
and invokes a blessing on Sapumalkumara, who was then 
administering Jaffna as prince regent, soon after the conquest, 
and contains a contemporary picture of the capital city of 
Jaffna and its environs. Thepoemsof Sri BAhula glow with an 
intense patriotism and affection for the royal family, and ewn 
in the Kdvyasikhara, which deals with a birth tale of the 
Buddha, there are scattered aUusions to the ancestry, virtues. 


' But vidt Appendix B. 


* Still unpublished. 
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and aceompliBhments of the king and the princess royal 
Ulakiindali-d^vi at whose request the poem was undertaken. 

The glossaries, two of which were compiled during this 
reign, Piytmnuda, Rumnmala, and the Ndmdvaliya, furnish 
information, though not so ample as might be wished for, of 
the character of the public and domestic architecture, of the 
articles and utensils in ordinary use, of games and pastimes, 
and of the grades of society. The amplest and most 
accurate of these is the poetical glossary of the Ruvanmala, 
composed by the king on the model of the Amarasi'^ha. The 
Piyummala is an older collection of words on the basis of the 
Abhiddna'ppadi'piJcd. The Ndmdvaliya is a poetical composi- 
tion by the chieftain Nallurutun, saunas minister, made in 
1411, earlier than the Ruvannuda, and not so complete. 

A prose work, the Sinhalese Thu'pavai}sa, probably written 
by an author of this period, furnishes us with a detailed 
description of the ancient Sinhalese royal dress and ornaments . 
and the ordinary attire and furniture in use in the country, 
though treating of the history of an earlier time. However, 
as maimers and customs change so very little in the East its 
date scarcely affects its value. In addition to the sources 
already indicated, a series of stone inscriptions and copper- 
plate grants {saunas) have preserved to us a wealth of personal 
and ad m i n istrative detail of great historical importance. I 
have specified in an appendix" all the lithic and copperplate 
records bearing on this reign, noting the references where they 
may be found. Three grants which have yet to be accurately 
copied, translated, and aimotated, I have included in an 
appendix^ with a tentative translation. For the text I had to 
depend on transcripts more or less imperfect. There is yet 
another stone record, I am informed, inscribed during this 
re^n, which is hewn on the rock at the Galapata Vihara in the 
Kalutara District. Unfortunately I have not been able to 
secure a copy of it. Perhaps the most interesting of the series 
is the P§piliy4na inscription, which contains rules regulating 


* This form of the name, instead of Ulaknda Devi, occurs in the 
Komd Sandesa. 

’ These I have deferred for a later chapter. 
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the internal economy of a great ecclesiastical establishment 
of the period, with directions regarding the lodging and 
entertainment of wandering monks and scholars. Similarly, 
the Uggalboda Devale sannas furnish information r^arding 
the puhhc duties imposed on great chieftains and the character 
of the honours accorded to them by royal decree. 

Thus, the main sources for the history of the period in review 
are (1) the historical accounts of De Couto, Valentyn, and 
the Rdjdvaliya ; (2) passages in Sinhalese contemporary 
literature ; (3) Chinese annals relating to the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries ; (4) the testimony of royal grants and stone 
inscriptions. Besides these, much assistance might have been 
ordinarily derived from archaeology and tradition, those twin 
hamd-maudens of historicad investigation. But, aas unfortunately 
the capital of the period and the adjoining districts haad long 
been a prey to Portuguese invasion and fanatical vamdadism, 
scaarce anything in the nature of amcient monuments has 
survived. Besides, the seaa-boaurd districts, both in amcient as 
in modem times, being the most subject to foreign influences, 
much of the amcient traditional lore has disappeared, though a 
few legends still linger in the remoter villages. 

It haas been found to be convenient to arrange the subject 
in four divisions. In the first an attempt has been maade 
to traaoe the political events of the reign, preserving as much 
as possible with the imperfect data available the chrono- 
logicad sequence of events. In the second has been sketched 
the territorial amd politicad divisions, the organization and 
administration of viUaage communities, amd of the provinciad 
governments ; and the constitution of the realm in the fifteenth 
century has been outlined, so far as may be gathered from 
the meaagre materiads avadlable. This chapter will be merely 
tentative, in view of the deaurth of written information on the 
subject. The present, so far aa the writer is aware, is the first 
attempt to collect that information into a connected shape. 
The third part has been devoted to the social condition of the 
ooimtry, the food, attire, mode of living of the people, games 
and festivals, instruments and tools, the disposition and 
appointments of the court, amd their public amd private build- 
ings, weapons amd fortificadions, and aurts amd hamdicrafts, so 
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far as they throw light on the state of Society at the time. 
My remarks as to the tentative character of the undertaking 
apply equally to this branch of the subject . It must be noted , 
however, that materials though scattered are more abundant 
for a social survey than for a sketch of the constitution. 
Under a fourth head is included an account of the literature 
of the period. It was an age of general culture, as it 
was of successful military achievement, and many of the 
productions of that time have descended to us. Unfortunately 
some of these works, though it must be confessed only a few, 
have still to be published. Greater attention has been directed 
to the consideration of the life and character of the men them- 
selves who created the era rather than to an elaborate critical 
analysis of their work. The estimate of their work falls more to 
the province of the critical scholar than to the historical student . 
Besides, some account of their productions is available, while 
no accoimt of the lives of the brilliant band of scholars who 
lent lustre to the time has yet been attempted. This method 
has commended itself as the best calculated to understand 
their work and the prevailing spirit of the age. 

§ri Parakrama Bahu VI. was the last great monarch of a 
single Lank4, and his reign marks an epoch. A careful 
consideration of his times enables us to judge how far the 
Sinhalese had declined since the great days of Anuradhapura 
and Polonnaruva, what was the nature and degree of the 
cidture they possessed when the Portuguese landed in Ceylon, 
and to what extent their customs and institutions have been 
modified or superseded by the adoption of foreign ideals and 
the impact of European civilizations. 


1.-1412-1467 A.D.1 

Siri Sangabo Sri Parakrama Bahu VI. came to the throne 
under tragic circumstances. Legend says that with his own 
hand he struck off the head of the usurper Alakesvara at the 
bidding of Vidagama Maha Sami. This monarch was the 

> Ffde Journal, R.A.S. (C.B.),. vol. XVIIl., p. 301. App.; Rajavaliya, 
p. 68. 
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son of Sri Vira Vijaya Bahu VI. (circa 14D0-1411) by his queen 
Sunetra D6vi of the Girivansa, and was bom circa 1395.^ 
Escaping with her two infant sons when was sacked 

and the king taken captive by the Chinese, Sunetra I>6vi 
fled with them in disguise and concealed them in the regions 


* Vide Appendices A, B (Valentyn). 

qSi eaias <$iiS dg'aS aec? 

agd SrfcBS a«sf ®a<3 agS dgad asc) g dx 

Oi®ij9 rfcfl @as 0 JD® « 6 ® ^de^d aSdi dtsS ga g dx 

g9i«9Sf ®aB9q§ dd di@isf fig dx 


— esttf 27 S3. 

“ He sprang of the imblemished race of monarths who thns bore mighty 
sway with such majesty and power, the son of the monarch ^vuln* 
Vijaya B&hiif and grandson of king Parakrama Bdhu,') Queen Sundtra 
Itf ahA D^vi the creeper that twined round the wishing tree, the Lem^i 
Jaya Maha L6na Lordj: bore this beautiful Bodhisatva, this royal 
child." — Ptrahwmhdtirita, v. 27. 

• The S^vulu family was a branch of the Solar race ; for origin of the 
name, vide Rdjaraindktuv, p. 52. 

f “ Grandson of Parakrama Bihu,” in third hne, probably refers to 
the maternal grandfather of the king, Dambadeniye Bandiir Par&krama 
B&hu, the father of Sunetra D4vi. — Couto says that it was he who 
was carriedaway by the Chinese. “ This captive king had a daughter (t.e. , 
Snn^tra D6vi), a widow, with two infant son3(i.e., Sri Parakrama Bahu 
VI. and the sub-king M&yAdunn^ Parikrama B&hu), whose fate willed 
it that they should escape the Chins on the day of the sacking, and she fled 
with them into the interior.” — Joum., R.A.S. (C.B.), 1904, vol. XVllI., 
No. 56, p. 303, App. H. Probably Sri Parakrama Bahu was the adopted 
son and heir of his maternal grandfather, Dambadeni Bandar Parakrama 
Bfdin, an under- king who wielded supreme power atKo^i^ on the death 
of his son-in-law Vijaya Bihu (c/. Lee’s Ribeiro, p. 24). Saddharmaratnd- 
kara, in a passage the sense of which is rendered obscure by its com- 
pression, states that Vira Alakesvara was taken captive by the Chinese. 
It would thus follow from Couto and the Saddhannaratn&kara that 
Sevnlu Vijaya Bdhu was probably at K6^ while his brother Vira 
Bdbn was ru ling in Gampola, and on the former’s death his father-in- 
law, Parakrama Bahu of the Girivansa, probably became IHtvg of K6^, 
till he was captured by the Chinese through the perfidy of his clansmmi 
Alakesvara. But no definite conclusion can be come to till tdl the 

Chinese literature on the subject is available for reference. Joum., 

R.A.S. (C.B.), 1904, loe. cit., App. A., p. 295. 

J Sevulu Vijaya B4hu was descended from Sumittra, of the T.omnni 
(8k. Lambhakarna) royal clan, who escorted the B6-tree. and was created 
Jaya HahA lAna, “ Chief Secretary for War,” .by king I>evenip4tissa, 
hence in third line called Jaya Maha L4na Lord. 
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round Sitavaka from the Dictator Alak6svara, who sought to 
kill the princes in order to strengthen his position. Legend 
has (»st a halo round the youth of Sri Pardkrama B4hn, 
telling how, hunted from retreat to retreat by the emissaries 
of the t 3 rrant, like many another hero of antiquity, his life was 
miraonlonsly spared by the loyalty of humble herdsmen and 
peasants. Ultimately the prince, then styled Sri Epano,^ 
took refuge in the monastery at Bayigama, where the priest 
Vidiigama Maha S4mi of the blood royal befriended the youth, 
formed a conspiracy to assassinate Alak^svara, and placed 
him on the throne.* 

The prince would appear to have been sixteen years of age 
when he slew Alak6svara.* This event took place about the 
year 1411. After this tragedy Sri Parakrama Bahu seems 
to have returned to Rayigama, where he continued for three 
years. In 1416 he removed his seat to K6tt6, and in the same 
year was duly anointed king.* Hence arises the confusion 
of two distinct dates found in contemporary records of the 
accession of this monarch. Some date his reign from the 
actual year he acceded, others from the year he was formally 
installed. He embellished the capital with fine stone build* 
ings, palaces, and a range of monasteries, opened up streets, 
and fortified the citadel with a girdle of ramparts.® 

Valentyn, probably following a more complete version of 
the Rdjdvaliya, records: “Thereupon, having been crowned 
(which period is described as having been 1,958 years after the 
death of Budnn, or 1,415 years after the birth of Christ), he 
remained three years at Reygamme (Rayigama), then removed 
to Cotta (K6tt6) ,• then built a fine city entirely of sohd blue 

* Sk. AdhipAda, ** Arch-duke,” title of the Sinhalese Crown prince. 

* Sajdvaliya, p. 68; De Couto, Joum., R.A.S. (C.B.), vol. XX., p. 68. 

* Joum., R.A.S. (C.B.), vol. XVm., No. 65. 

* PerahumbdmrUa, v. 28, indicates that he was crowned at Rajdgoma- 

“ Bdjdvdliya (Clunasekara), p. 68. 

* “ This Maha Pracura (FarAkrama; transferred his court to the 
city of Cota (KottA), which he founded over again in the same fashion, 
and with the same motive as the kings of the Decan (Dekkan) so long 
afterwards foimded the city of Xarb^ar.” — De Couto, Jojum., R.A,S. 
(C.B.), voL XX., No. 60. p. 68. The “motive” referred to is the 
miraculous circumstance of hunted animals turning on their pursuers 
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stone, and a beautifnl palace of the same stone, bat with a 
sort of new bangled galleries, and with a nnmber of new 
temples of devils, and of the idols that he worshipped. Here 
he dwelt in company with a priest (t.c.,Sri Bahnla), whom he 
esteemed very highly, preserved here the relics of Bndun, and 
built a special house or monastery for his priests.” 

The place referred to was the royal pile known as the 
Pas Mdl Peya, “ the Five-storied Palace,” which probably 
had been built on the principle of the similar quadrangular 
structures at Anuradhapura and Polonnaruva, the different 
tiers diminishing as the stories ascended. The magnificence 
of the building has been sung by the bards who flourished at 
the capital ; amoi^ them by Sri Rahula in his Sdalihini 
Savdim ; — 

“ Departing straight into the palace where 
Of moonstone built stand the long lines of walls. 

Where waving in the wind smooth storings of pearls 
Hang from the palace eaves where glitter gems 
Shining upon the solid golden spire.” * 

‘ ‘ Thence in a trice repair to the royal bower which stands with 
rows of mighty walls wrought of moonstone (crystal), where 

on the ground hallowed by an anchorite’s hermitage, which determined 
the Sakyas’ choice of Kapilavastu as the site of their future city, 
according to the old Buddhist legend. As shown by Couto. the story 
reappears in tracing the origms of other Indian towns, and perhaps for 
the first time in Ceylon it has been adopted as fixing the site of K6ti^. 
Later, the legend was again introduced by the annalists to account 
for the choice of Senkadagala Nuvara (Kandy) as the capital. 

Travels by De Marignolli, p. 369, contains the following reference to 
K6t,ti6: — “ If we suppose he Cain) built his city after the murder of 

Abel this city of his is thought to have been where now is that 

called Kota, Ceyllan, a place where I have been.” Note (by Burnell) ; 

“ Kotta, or (Buddhist-classically) Jayawardhanapura, near Colombo, 
is first mentioned as a royal residence about 1314, but it again became 
the capital of the Island in 1410. . . .It appears to be represented as such 
in the great map of Fra Mauro, under the name of Cotte Civitas.” 

Marignolli left Constantinople, May, 1339, passing overland to Pekin 

returning via Zaeton to Qcfilon in Malabar, December, 1346, or 

1347, from which place he sailed about the end of 1348 and appears 

to have been ‘accidentally driven by the winds to Ceylon. He returned 
to Europe, 1353 (see “ Ceylon,” by an Officer, vol. I., p. 263). 

t Maeready’s Selalikini Sander, v. 17. 
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wave in the gentle breeze strings of smooth pearls upon the 
eaves of roofs glittering with the solid golden spire around 
which dart the sheen of gems.” ^ 

The site of the palace on an eminence overlooking the 
ancient royal street now disused is stiU knovoi as Pasmalpeya- 
watta, “ the garden of the five-storied palace,” but scarce one 
stone is left on another where the mighty Parakrama held 
court.* “ The new temples of Devils and of the Idols that he 
worshipped ” clearly refer to the Hindu Devalas in the capital. 
Alakesvara had raised shrines for Vishnu, Lakshmana, and 
K&rtik4ya on the four comers of the city wall,® and the king 
maintained them and perhaps added to them. 

Still in two places in the ancient town, called to this day 
puTia lin, granite columns sunk into the ground mark the spot 
where the sacred vessel {pundva) of the god had been deposited. 
One of the most magnificent of these shrines was the Mahasen 
Mah4 P4ya, the great palace of Mahasen, described as having 
risen on the southern side of the city flashing like “ a blazing 
orb.” * Dedicated to the god of war, the presiding genius of 


* In Ancient Ceylon pinnacles of royal and ecclesiastical edifices were 
usually wrought of gold or silver and surmounted with precious stones. 
Accordn^ to Hiuen Tsiai^ (Buddhist Records of the Western World 
(Beal), voL H., p. 248), a large ruby crowned the spire of the Dalada 
MaligAva at Anuradhapura. 

* Possibly this was the former site of the Seneviraja-vfeala, Alakes- 
vara’s residence. — Joujm., R.A.S. (C.B.), vol. XVUl., p. 389. 

Here also stands, or rather stood till very recently, the granite corona- 
tion platform of the kings of K6tt6, overlooking the tank where Ala- 
k4svara was assassinated. — Joum., R.A.S. (C.B.),vol. XVIII., Xo. .55, 
p. 305, App. G. 

* Joum., R.A.S. (C.B.), vol. XVni., No. 55, p. 285, .App. A. 

* © »«J ShSlQ es® 

d 9^ aS’CO 

qp Qsj© 83© <jo gd s»<3 

®0(3>4€ 

— t8i,®§t9'OPc8S'a^a3a5, 25 «. 

“ The palace of the god-ldng Mahasen, variously adorned, you will 
behold on the southern side, within the city of our king, appearing like a 
shining ball from thousand rays, flashing with solid gems, with banners 
of the lord of fowls (t.e., the cock, sacred to the god) rising on golden 
handles.” — Sandem- v. 25. 
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the city, the shrine contained a painted ims^e of Kartikeya, 
adorned with jewels.^ The Mahasen Maha P4ya was hong 
with banners home on gilt handles bearing the god’s device, 
the emblem of a cock (sevulu) , and was probably sheathed with 
copper.* The most important edifice built by the king was 
the Dalada M41ig4va, “ the Temple of the Sacred Tooth.” 
It was a three-storied structure® in the form of a Crown,* 
constructed of stone with finely carved granite pillars, sur- 
mounted by a pinnacle of solid gold. The building would 
appear to have been supported by four detached chapels or 
shrines in stones at its four angles, dedicated to the four Hindu 
gods Nata, Saman, Vishnu, and Siva. Hindu influence was 
very stroi^ at the period, chiefly due to the ascendency of the 
Alak6svaras in the Councils of State and the numbers of 
Brahmins who crowded to court from the neighbouring pen- 
insula. Moreover, the king himself seems to have favoured 
Hinduism. He possessed a wide knowledge of Sanskrit, and 
was probably influenced by the Hindu sacred works he had 
read, by the Brahmins by whom he was surrounded, and by 
the teachings of the Royal Tutor Sri Rdhula, who was deeply 
skilled in all the lore of the Hindus, and would appear to have 
entertained liberal notions on the question of religion. This 
epoch saw in a marked degree the compromise between 
B[indui8m and Buddhism which had existed in Ceylon from the 
earhest times. This toleration sprang from two causes ; the 
spirit of the adaptability of Hinduism to changed conditions 
and alien ideals on the one hand, and on the other to the 


* § tsj cjq «<3 8a®ia s»®iia ©cj g 

09 eS Sa <f2S8j »®(5 Sgdr is g 

m rf aroq d-sesS ^ 

A d tseBseDaAel «ss®g8 ^ 

— wi8«®«qo9oB, 42 «j. 

“With a joyous ‘mind bow down and offer the tribute of your heart 
to the god-king Mahasen, refulgent in the blaze of glory, acquired what 
time he seized the spear agmnst the Titan-king Padma Asura and 
piercing him transpired (Mount) Meru.”— Paravi Sandim, v. 42 

* S^ihini Sandim, v. 26; Kowl Sandim, Col. Mmeum MS E 6 
and 6., p. 37 (reverse of page). 

» SdaHhini Sandim, -v. 16; ch. 91, v. 17. 

* Paravi SatuUaa, v 39. 
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wisdom of the Buddhist hierarchs who realized the peril to 
the church in an attitude of avowed hostility to a faith 
which was favoured by the king, nobles, and even by the 
people. 

However, this catholicity did not make the king neglect 
his claims to the Buddhist church. The Mahdvaifsa records 
what he did for the national palladium. “ For the Tooth- 
relic of the S^e, the king caused to be built a three-storied 
palace delightful and beautiful to behold, and made a golden 
casket finely set with the nine gems, and he encased it in 
another golden casket set with excellent gems, shining with 
vari-coloured rays, which he encased in another golden casket. 
Moreover, when he had made a great and excellent covering 
casket, gilt with the best and most resplendent gold, that king, 
who longed for happiness dmring the continuation of existence 
and even at extinction (nirvana), placed the Tooth-relic 
within the four caskets.” ’■ 

Parakrama also built presumably within the city a spacious 
monastery® for the priests, which was early in the reign presided 
over by the hierarch Maha Sami Vanaratana, the Sahgha-raja, 
the supreme pontiff. A great p6ya-ge.® or “ordination 
hall,” with the sacred boundary duly laid out, rose in the city 
in t^timony of the king’s devotion. Here under the direction 
of Parakrama numbers of novices were periodically received 
into the church amid great public rejoicins. 

In memory of his mother, Sri Parakrama Bahu built a 
magnificent shrine and a college for priests at Pepihyana, 


Mahavan-sa, ch. 91, v. 17. 


^Rdjdvaliya (Gunas^kara), p. 68. 
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— ®d6»®«^eBe6, 57 ffl. 

The temple which the glorious lord Sri Parakrama built for the pur- 
pose of frequently causing the rite of ordination to be performed, when 
assisted by the great body of the clergy he had erected and joined the 
sacred boundary. Friend, (that) behold and with heart and mind well 
pleased take your way . — GUrd SandS^, v. 57. 

0 
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called after her the Sunetra Devi Pirivena.^ It was beauti- 
fully painted and had an arama or grove attached to it, the 
whole hemg surrounded by a high stone wall with carved 
gateways. Numerous fields and villages were dedicated to it, 
and for three days the priests who had assembled for the 
dedication from the three kingdoms of the Island were lavishly 
treated. Here, by royal command, the Buddhist Canon, the 
Tripitaka, with the Atthakatha, its “ commentary,” andtika, 
“ gloss,” was inscribed, and lands were allotted to the main- 
tenance of the scrihes who were daily engaged in the task. It 
was an age of great literary activity and educational progress. 
Ecclesiastical colleges or pirivenas flourished throughout the 
country and were presided over by abbots, distinguished ahke 
for their knowledge of theologj^ as for their piety and devotion 
to the faith : the great Padmavati Pirivena at K4ragala, 
under the presidency of the Rajaguru Vanaratana Sahgha- 
raja, the Aranyaka {“ the woodland cloister ”) at Palabatgala 
under the rule of the scholarly Sri Dharmakirti Sangharaja, 
the Vijaya Bahu Pirivena at Totagamuva under the control 
of Sri Rahula SanghaTaja, the Sri Ganananda Pirivena at 
Rayigama under the warden of the Maha N^tra temple, the 
High-Priest Maittreya Maha Stardra, and the Sunetra Maha 
Devi Pirivena at Pepihyana under the direction of Tipiptka 
Mangala Sangharaja, the Master of the Tripiteka. These 
abbots were great scholars, skilled in all the arts, sciences, 
and secular learning of the time. The range of their 
scholarship and the reason of the renown thev enioved may 
be judged by a study of their vorks which have descended to 
us. Their influence is still felt, for the greatest scholars in 

* \\ ithin the delightful golden temple (vihara), which our noble king 
had built for dedication to the triple gem in memory of the saintly 
queen-mother, who like Aditi to the Solar race the mother of the sun, 
lived in the hearts of the people. Friend, joyfully enter the image-house 
of the Sage so that you may hereafter attain divine salvation (moA-siia), 
and with the contemplation ot the famed virtues of the Sage lay aside’ 
sloth, springing from the boundless ocean of transmigration (i.e.. being 
mortal m the toils of earthly existence it costs an effort to take to 
religious services), and repeating the virtues of the Sage, worship the 
images and the paintings, and carry the merit to your heart.— Gird 
San/^U'^a. v IdJ 
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the next five centuries lived in the afterglow of their classic 
tradition, and modelled their thoughts and language, both 
poetry and prose, on the productions of the fifteenth century. 

It would appear that the choice of Sri Parakrama Bahu to 
the throne was ratified by the Emperor of China, who claimed 
the overlordship of the Island after the capture of the late 
monarch. According to Chinese records the election of this 
ruler was confirmed by an edict from Nankin.^ The monarch 
realized that at this crisis it would not be politic to repudiate 
the suzerainty of China, which at most was shadowy, and bring 
on a repetition of the evils which an open flouting of Chinese 
authority had brought about in the preceding reign. He 
bided his time till he reorganized the kingdom and consoh- 
dated his power to throw off the allegiance to the Dragon 
throne. The suzerainty involved a yearly tribute,^ which 
was first paid to the envoys who brought the ratification from 
China. The second time they came after an interval of five 
years. Next they came circa 1459,^ but at this period the 
Sinhalese monarch was at the zenith of his power. The Lord 
of “ the three-fold Sinhala ” and the overlord of South Indian 
cities would acknowledge no master, and the Chinese junks 
sailed away without the tribute. This was the last time tliat 
the imperial Chinese galleys swept our seas, but they were 
soon to be replaced by the keels of a power far more formidable 
than the Manchu Tartars. 

To soothe the national sentiment which had been outraged 
by the previous royal affiances with the alien Girivansa® 
which brought on the Alakesvara dominion, Sri Parakrama 
Bahu married a princess from the village of Kiravella* in 
Beligal korale, described as a daughter of the Lord of the Uffa- 
pas-rata, ‘ ‘ Five highland districts ” (Kandy) , and a descendant 
of the Sakya prince Anuruddha.® At the instance of Vida- 
gama Maha Sami, he installed his younger brother Mayadunne 


* Tennent’s “ Ceylon,” vol. I., p. 624. 

• Tennent's “ Ceylon,” loc. cit , p. 625. 

^ Probably the Sk. equivalent of the Tamil royal dynasty of Malairnan, 
which had its seat at Conjeveram. Attan^^galuva^sa (Sinhalese), p. I- 
^ Rdjdvaliya, p. 68 ; Valentyn. 

“ Mahdvaifaa, ch. IX., p. 37. 

c 2 
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Parakrama Bahu in the government of the Hatara Korale, 
the Four Korales, with the tlignity of Yuva-raja. He held 
court with great pomp at Mayadunu Xuvara, later Sitavaka, 
as described in the Paravi Sandisa. 

The king had no male issue by his queen, but he had a 
daughter, Ulakundah or Ulakuda Devi, a princess who was 
educated in all the learning and accomplishments of the time. 
She was married circa 1449-1450 to a prince of the old Sinhalese 
royal hne called Cholca Raya.' Having no male offspring 
of his own, the king was anxious to obtain a grandson of the 
true line to succeed him on the throne. The king’s wish is 
reflected in the poetical message contained in Sri Rahula’s 
Selalihini Sandesa, invoking the god-king Vibhisana at 
Kelaniya, for the blessing of a son for the princess Ulakuda 
Devi. The prayer was granted, and the birth of the 
crown prince was celebrated in the capital with all the 
manifestations of public rejoicing. We catch an echo of the 
prevalent note of joy in the stanzas of Sri Rdhula recording 
the event : — 

In the 36th year (of King Parakrama Bahu, i.e., 1451), in the 
ninth month of the bright moon, when the full moon was seen in 
the heaven in conjunction with the star (asterism) Aslisa, was 
born the royal babe wondrously fair, to be a constant source of 
prosperity to the Solar race. 

With the noise of the thunder of hoofs of steeds galloping 
(to the tune of) chiming bells hung to them, with the sound of the 
flapping of chowry-tied ears of lordly tuskers, with the loud blare 
of pealing, crashing musical instruments (music) and trumpet- 
shells of victory, like another ocean rose the city’s ceaseless 
roar.’ 

Xo Sinhalese prince for the last three centuries had been 
born with fairer hopes or under brighter auspices , and few met 
with so untimely and tragic an end. 


‘ It is difficult to identify the Sinhalese name in the Portuguese 
disguise of De Couto, obviously a corruption. According to tradition 
the husband of Ulakuda Devi was Xallurutun. Sannas Minister, at 
whose request the Se^lihini Sandisa, invoking an iieir to the princess, 
was composed. 

* SdaUhini Sandesa, vv. 109, HI. 
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While stiU a mere youth his grandsire, jealous of preserving 
the crown in his family, swore him in as heir to the throne and 
prince-regent {yuva-raja). This action was prompted by a 
danger which the king’s own generosity had called into being. 
One Panikkan,^ an adventurer of royal race from the neigh- 
bouring coast of Malabar, found an asylum and a Sinhalese 
bride at the court of Kotte. He had by her two sons, Cham- 
paka Perumal , called by the Sinhalese Sapumal Xumaray a , and 
Jayavira, known to the people as Ambulugala Kuda Kuma- 
raya whom Sri Parakrama Bahu adopted as his sons according 
to the ancient custom of instituting, probably apprehending, 
the failure of male issue. Some time after that the empress 
gave birth to a daughter, the princess Ulakuda Devi, mother 
of Jayavira. 

Ultimately, the rivalry between his warlike and ambitious 
foster sons and his grandson created an element of civil strife 
in the State, and proved the means of finally extinguishing 
Parakrama’s own hue on the throne.- Fears for the future 
welfare of the kingdom did not alone occupy the king’s 
attention. Soon after (circa 1451-1452), a graver peril requir- 
ing immediate attention confronted the monarch. Perhaps 
encouraged by the success of previous invaders, the king of 
Canara menaced the realm. De Couto thus refers to the event : 
“ Not long afterwards the emperor was very unexpectedly 
attacked by a large army that had been sent by the king of 
Canara to Ceylon with a numerous fleet, but the prince having 
speedily gathered together some troops defeated that mighty 
army, which act gave him a very formidable name throughout 
the whole East, and caused him to be greatly beloved by 
his people.” ® According to the KoviU Sandesa the fort of 


^ De Couto, Joum., R.A.S (C.B.), vol. XX., p. (i9. 

’ Sri Ku<fa Kumaraya, younger princ-e, called Ambulugala frr)m the 
capital of his principality. His name was Jayavira. which was also the 
name of the king’s grandson, the son of XTlakudaya D6vi. 

^ It would appear from references in contemporary literature that 
Parakrama Bahu carried the war into the enemy’s territory , but this 
cannot clearly be ascertained, because of the undoubted invasion of 
India soon after. Perhaps the succeeding events formed part of the 
same campaign, and originated in the attempt of the kmg of Canara to 
conquer Ceylon. 
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Javakakotte (Chavakachclieri) was built and manned by 
Malays to keep back the Canarese. A contemporary bard 
alludes to the event in the following lines : — 
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Having made the four oceans the bounds of his impartial august 
sway, he blew away the fierce wrath of the famous Kannadi 
(Canarese) king.’^ 

In this reign we see the beginnings of that trade in cinnamon 
to secure which the Island became in later times the battle- 
ground of the Dutch and Portuguese. Shortly after repulsing 
the Canarese invader the king despatched a vessel with cinna- 
mon to the Malabar Coast, which landed in the bay of Adirama- 
pat;tanam or Adrampet.* But the ruler there , Raja Vira Rama 
Malava Rayar, probably a feudatory of the Lord of Chola, 
made a descent on the' vessel, plimdered the cargo, and took 
all the men captive. So succes.sful had been his reorganizing 
policy that when intelligence of this wanton act of aggression 
reached it found the monarch strong enough to take 

immediate measures in retaliation. He organized a punitive 
expedition, and a large fleet carrying troops sailed at the 
royal bidding to punish the insolence of the Tamil prince. 
Parakrama’s troops ravaged his country with fire and sword. 
Vira Rama himself was slain. Thence the Sinhalese forces 
entered the Chola (Mysore) country, and plundering several 
villages and a port on their march, they stormed the fortress 
Maku(Jam Kotte, comprising seven dependent villages, which 
thereafter yielded a yearly tribute to Kotte.® After this signal 


^ Gird Sandi^, v. 132. 

• In Valentyn, Driampatanam ; in the Bdjdvaliya. Ayapattana, 
corrupted in some MSS. to YapApatfana, was Adrampet (Adram 
patnam, Advira Ramapatnam in Tamil, “ the city of the great hero 
RAmA”), seaport in the Pattu Kotta tdZwfc, Tanjore Dist., Madras Presi- 
dency, lat. 10° 20' 10" N., and long. 79° 25' 40" E. The sea trade 
is chiefly with Ceylon, whither rice is exported in exchange for betel 
and timber. — Hunter’s Indian Gazetteer. 

^ Bdjdvaliya, p. 69 ; Valentyn. 
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victory the army returned home rejoicing. The following 
stanzas from the Gird Sandesa refer to these events in 
glowing strains ; — 
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The army that this noble Lord despatched, crowded in vessels, 
when they had oaptm'ed the intervening foreign countries, seized 

the seaport of Rayanvala. 
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He despatched in one great armament (lit. at one and the same 

time) his mighty army on broad great ships, for battle chiefly 
against the country of Chola in India and Ramapatuna (Adi- 

rampatanam), the seaport. 
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He subdued the might of the Tamil host, over lusting for 
battle : on the plains of India he raised on high the sound of 
victory, and on fair Lanka conferred the benefits of that victory.* 


Another poet, the priest Sri Rahula, thus alludes to these 
conquests : — 
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He mastered the text of the Tripitaka in the words (tongue) it 
had been preached by our Master. He stormed the moimtain 
strongholds, built aloft, and burst asunder the gates of Kannada 


* Gird Sand^, w, 125, 126. 127 

* Perakumbdairita, v. 75 
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city (Canara). Fair with jewelled oi’naments the delightful king 
Parakrama of golden hue, extirpated the race of the hostile 
Mukara' king who ofiered him battle and slew his queen."' 

There was tranquillity in the realm and predominance abroad 
when provincial independence rose again at the caU of the 
Kandyans. The kingdom of the “ five highland districts,” , 
Kandaut^ Pas-rata,^ or the Kandyan kingdom, was at this 
period ruled by an under-king called Jotiya Situ Raja.* Pro- 
bably an able adventurer, not of princely rank, as his name 
implies, had vaulted to the Kandyan throne and had up to 
the present acknowledged the over-lordship of Kotte by an 
annual payment of tribute. Ambitious to reign as an in- 
dependent prince , he ceased to furnish the annual contingent 
of labourers for the customary service to the emperor, and 
declined to forward to the capital the share of the revenue due 
to the imperial treasury.® He sought to win over his subjects 
by a magnificent display of imperial power. He summoned 
the people of the five districts to assemble for his public 
assumption of supreme authority, and he bid for the support 
of his chieftains by lavish grants of villages and great titles 
of honour, which were more prized by the Kandyan nobles 
we are told even at that period than endowments of land.® 
When intelligence of the revolt of king Jotiya Situ reached the 
court, the emperor summoned the army, gave the chief 
command to JayaviraKuda Kumaraya. who was stationed at 
Ambulugala, and entrusted him with the task of reducing the 
highlands (circa 146.^-1467).® The untrained mountaineers 


' Mukkaras, an Indian tribe. 

* /.e., by killing the queen he destroyed the chance of king Mukara 
obtaining an heir, and thus destroyed his race. 

’ UdunuVara. Yatinuvara, Harispattuva, Hevahela, Dumbara. 

* As his name signifies, Jotiya Squ Raja probably did not belong to 
any of the recognized Kshatriya ruling houses, but was a member of the 
Vaisya caste (Velanda) to which the Settior Situ(Sk. sr^stha, “ nobles”) 
belonged. Accessions to the noble orders by Setti were frequently 
made from the ranks of the common people, the qualification being the 
possession of a certain stated amount of wealth. The title, thus con- 
ferred became hereditary. 

® RdjdvdHya, p. 69. 

* Valentyn’s •' Account of Sinhalese History.” (Appendix B.) 
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were no match for the seasoned soldiers of the royal army. 
Hundreds of the Kandyans were mown down, and many of the 
nearest blood relations of the rebel prince were taken captive 
and sent to the capital. Jotiya Situ was himseK driven out 
of the highlands,^ and his territory entrusted to a prince of 
the Gampola royal line^ and to a council of ministers with the 
obligation of vassalage to the throne.® The victor returned 
in triumph to Kotte and presented himself before the emperor, 
who sent him back to his provincial government loaded with 
ranks and honours. 

Some years later, the king proposed to consolidate his power 
by bringing the scattered jurisdiction of the Vanni chieftains 
under the central authority. Centuries ago, the intervening 
belt of country between the kingdom of Jaffna and the Sin- 
halese provinces of the Sat Korale and UJa-pas-ra^a had been 
overrun by warlike bands of Tamils from the opposite coast, 
under turbulent chieftains called Vanniyars. They settled in 
this wild territory, carved out kingdoms for themselves, and 
defied the authority of successive Sinhalese rulers. 

Powerful monarchs like the great Parakrama, Vijaya Bahu 
III., and Pan^ta Parakrama Bahu II., induced them more 
often by gifts than by force to acknowledge the Sinlialese 


* Sj jS to cSeSQgS ai<3s^® c 
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— Oids^^Sh&dto, 58 sss. 

What time Jotiya assembled his four-fold array, the body of 
darkness which went by the name of king Jotiya Situ was scared away 
by the Solar king Parakrama, like another king Bdtiya, and fled for 
refuge to a foreign clime. — P^akumbdsirita, v. 58. 

Throughout this stanza there is a play on the name of Jotiya, 
meaning “moon or star,” which is difficult to be adequately rendered 
into English. King Bhatiya Tissa, efreo .500 B.c,, according to tradition, 
is credited with having repelled a formidable invasion of an Indian tribe 
called Kaka Mukkaru. 

® The Gampola royal house sprang from one of the princes who 
escorted the Bo-tree and belonged to the Solar dynasty. 

^ According to Valentyn, Kuda Kumdraya was himself granted the 
principality. 
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supremacy.^ But the homage thus rendered was only at 
intervals and during their reigns. For nearly the ten previous 
centuries, owing to the dissensions in the kingdom, the Vanni 
chieftains left to themselves, had grown powerful and recog- 
nized no over-lord. The district had become Tamil, the thick 
jungles which covered the land made the country inaccessible, 
and the rocky fortresses where their forts were pitched made 
their strongholds impregnable. Parakrama decided to reduce 
them. At this period the tract was divided into eighteen 
districts or Vannis, each ruled by a Varmiyar or chieftain. 
They warred and hunted, and roamed the thick woods with 
the wild elephants in unrestrained Uberty, until the silence of 
their solitudes was broken by the tramp of the royal army. 
Parakrama Bahu himself marched at the head of his forces, 
and personally directed operations from the city of Damba- 
deniya, which he made his headquarters.- After a stubborn 
campaign, during which several hill forts were stormed, the 
Vannis at length submitted. They paid a yearly tribute of 
elephants to the suzerain, which they continued to render to 
Kotte till the reign of Don Joao Dharmapala (1551-1597). 

ITie conquest of the Vannis on his frontiers alarmed the king 
of Jaffna, and he took precautions to safeguard his dominions.® 
Relying on his former prestige, Arya Chakkravarti defied 
the Sinhalese monarch by having himself also proclaimed 
emperor of Ceylon. By this act he publicly asserted his 
claim to Sinhalese territory and reminded his neighbour of the 
time when the king of Jaffna exacted tribute from Sinhalese 
lands and ports. Sri Parakrama Bahu had at length obtained 
the provocation for putting in execution a design which he had 
long meditated. He was incensed at the affront, and deter- 
mined, to quote his own words, “ there should no longer be two 
kings in Ceylon.” ® He entrusted the royal army for the 
conquest of Jaffna to his general, Sapumal Kumara, with this 
grim message to be conveyed to the lord of Jaffna : “ Tell him,” 
jested the king, “ since it iU becomes that Ceylon should have 
two emperors, I have sent my general to relieve you of that 


* -Mahdva^sa (Wijesinha), pp. 272, 280. 

- P^akumhasirita, v. 46 ; Paravi Sandha, v. 34 
“ Rdjavaliya, p. 68. 
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new title, and as you could not rest and were not content with 
what you had, to give you somewhat more rest.”i The conquest 
of Jaffna, though hghtly undertaken, was not easily achieved. 
The power which scarce half a century ago had owned the 
allegiance of the greater portion of the Island, and was stiU 
mistress of the seas, would not yield her independence without 
a struggle. Arya Chakkravarti’s outposts offered a stubborn 
resistance to the invader, and the Sinhalese general, after 
having raided several villages belonging to the kingdom of 
Jaffna and taken many prisoners of war, had to retire without 
being able to penetrate to the northern capital. ^ The presen- 
tation of the Tamil captives from Jaff’na at court concealed 
from the people the failure of the main object of the expedition, 
and gave to the war in the popular imagination the character 
of another triumph of the Sinlialese arms. However, Sri 
Parakrama Bahu was not content with the results of the 
campaign. Soon his army was again in motion under the 
same general to conquer the north.® Sapumal Kumara 
captured the chain of border fortresses which had been erected 
by the king of Jaffna as a security against any attack on the 
capital.* When intelligence reached him that the Sinhalese 
commander had burst his defences and was marching on the 
city, he despatched three of his most distinguished chieftains 
to oppose his progress. First went forth Kontakara Demalis, 
then advanced Panigavarum, who was followed by Valamuni- 
varussa.® In a short space, they were one after another all 
cut down by Sapumal Kumaraya. The anxious monarch, at 
length, it is stated, despatched a brave chieftain called 
Varakara,® who had taken an oath to hew the Si^alese leader 
in pieces, to resist the enemy’s advance. As he forced his 
passage through the enemy’s ranks Varakara was stabbed by 
the Sinhalese ere he made his way to Sapumal Kumaraya. 
Mounted on a black charger Sapumal Kumaraya entered Jaffna 

* VdUntyn. * Bajdvaliya, pp. 68, 69. 

“ The route taken by Sapumal Kumaraya’s army may be followed 
in the Kovul Sandi^. The old road lay from K6tt6 through Kelapiya, 
Wattala, Negombo, Chilaw, Mannar, Chav6kachch6ri (Javaka Kotf^). 

* Rdjdvaliya, loc. cit. 

5 Conta Cara Demalis, Panigevorum, Valamunivorussa, Varacara — 
Valentyn. 
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in triumph, unconscious of any danger. However, he had 
misjudged the wily character of his foe, and nearly paid with 
his life the penalty of his rashness. Arya Chakkravarti had 
placed an ambush of a choice body of his troops called the 
Doluvara to strike down the prince’s horse. ^ From the 
histories it would appear that he almost fell into the snare. The 
conqueror of Jaffna was a champion of exceeding great size, 
of prodigious strength, of a fine majestic presence, and a clever 
horseman. 2 He extricated himself from the press as much by 
his skill in striking down the foe who crowded round him as 
by his fine horsemanship. “ He curvetted his steed with spirit 
and grace,” runs the chronicle, “ struck the foe in the very 
centre and made the streets of Jaffna run red with blood.” ^ 
Arya Chakkravarti fled the realm.® His queen and children 
were taken captives to Kotte to deck the triumph of the 
conqueror.^ In a stanza of the Selalihini Sandisa is reflected 
the prevalent popular feeling of the time, the note of eager 
expectation, and the confident hope of victory with which the 
people awaited his return. 

“ Lo ! Sapumal Kumaraya returns from Jaffna ta’en, 
Leader midst a mighty host that follows in his train. 

Above the snowy chatra spread with many a gem bedight, 
Himself on steed of sable hue, recalls the Sun god’s light.^ 


' BajdvaUya, loc. cil. 

• De Couto, Joum. , R.A.S. (C. B.), vol. XX., p. 69. 
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In fierce blaze of majesty that king (i.e., Sapumal Kumarayd) 
always (shone) like the sun, and the fame of his might reached 
even the eighteen States of India. Heedless, unmindful of affairs, Arya 
Chakkravarti, having brought great misery on himself, leaving his 
country fled across the ocesai.—Kovul Sandesa. Colombo JIuseum MS., 
H. 16, p. 51 (reverse). 

‘ Macready’s translation, Selalihini Sandem. v. 38. 
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With the spoils of war Sapumal Kumara presented himself 
before Parakrama at court. Honours and distinctions were 
showered on him, and he was again despatched as a royal 
commissioner to settle affairs in the newly acquired country. 
We catch a glimpse of the prince in some verses in the Komi 
Sandesa, which was addressed to him at the period bj^ the 
incumbent priest of Tilaka Pirivena atDondra, congratulating 
the conqueror of Jaffna on his victory and inv'oking a blessing 
on him and his army : — 
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Joyfully convey this message to the thrice-auspicious great 
royal prince Sapumal, who driving afar off king Arya Chakkra- 
varti, having consolidated Jaffna, now flourishes. 

Jaffna at the time of the conquest was a populous city with 
wide streets, storied houses, fine gardens, palaces, and Hindu 
temples.^ Various races, such as the Tamils and Mallalas, 
composed its army, which uicluded the brave regiment of the 
Doluvara,® the special guard of the king of Jaffna. This army 
which was not disbanded, we find easUy reconciled to the 
changed situation, and along with the Sinhalese troops garrison- 
ing the city under the orders of Sapumal Kumaraya : — 
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Sapumal Kumaraya remained as ruler of Jaffna for some 
time, actively engaged in settling the country and exer- 
cising the royal prerogative of administering justice in open 


‘ Kovul Sandesa, Colombo Museum MS., pp. 49-50. Among the 
shrines' mentioned are temples dedicated to Rama and tlie god-king 
Pimala. 

* (?) Sk. dridha, strong, hardy, and vara, noble. 
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durbar.i Shortly after he was succeeded by a nephew of the 
last king, Arj^a Chakra varti, called Arya Chakra varti Addum 
Perumal, who was placed on the throne with the obligation of 
vassalage to the Sinhalese crown.* Sapumal Kumaraya thence 
appears to have gone as viceroy to the ancient capital of 
Yapahu, the seat of the provincial government of the Hat 
(Seven) Korale, which he continued to rule till summoned to 
the imperial throne.* Of the events that followed the death of 
Sri Parakrama Bahu and of the origin and youth of the princes 
Sapumal Kumaraya, JayaviraKu^a Kumaraya, and Jayavira 
the king’s grandson, wlio were aU afterwards destined to play 
so important a part in the history of the Island, the old Portu- 
guese historian De Couto alone of the annalists has preserved 
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* Although it would appear from the Sajavaliya (Gunas^kara’s 
translation), pp. 69, 70, and Kovul Savdesa, that Sapumal Kum&rayA 
continued as ruler of Jaffna after the subjugation of the peninsula till 
he left it at the head of an invading force to march onK6tt6,the facts 
would seem to be otherwise. Valentyn and the Y aVpana-V aipava 
M-dlai {Brito), pp. Ixxv.— Ixxvi., the former derived from Si^alese 
somrces, and the latter, a Tamil historical record, both agree that Jaffna 
was restored to a nephew of Arya Chakkravarti. Valentyn alone gives 
the name Arietattoe Adduru Prauwtnal, clearly a corruption. The error 
in the Rdjdvaliya appears to have arisen from the similarity of the 
names Yapapatuna (JaSna) and Yapahu (in Hat Korale), and their 
confusion by ignorant copyists. The Kurunigala Viataraya, an old 
topographical record, compiled about the 15th or 16th century, 
incidentally mentions the fact that Sapumal Kumaraya ruled as 
viceroy at Yapahu after leaving JaHna, and thus gives the clue to the 
mystery. 

“ The events following the death of Sri Pardkrama Bahu more 
properly belong to the reign of Jayavira Parakrama BAhu. De Couto 
considerably modifies the relation in the Sinhalese Rdjdvaliya and throws 
a different complexion on the conduct of the conqueror of JaSna. 
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to US the memory. “ This king had no son, but had a daughter 
who was married to Cholca Raya of the race of the ancient 
kings, by whom he had a son, whom his grandfather swore in 
as heh to the throne. In the time of this king there arrived 
at the city of Cota (Kot^) from the opposite coast a 'panical^ 
of the caste of those kings, a man of great activity and sagacity , 
whom the king welcomed, and married him to a woman of rank, 
by whom he had two sons and a daughter ; these lads were 
brought up in companionship with tlie prince (i.e., Jayavira®), 
■with whom there was also a first cousin of these lads, the son 
of a sister of his mother’s. These three lads grew up, and 
came to have such power in the kingdom, that the king noticed 
in them a change of disposition, from which he feared that 
on his death they would murder his grandson.® And dissem- 
bling in regard to this, he resolved to separate them, which ho 
did, commanding the two brothers to go and subject for him 
the king of JafEnapatao, which had rebelled against him, 
conferring on the elder one, who was called Queba Permal 
(Champaka Perumal) , the title of king of that dominion with 
the obligation of vassalage. This man, who was a very great 
horseman, and of the greatest size and strength of any of that 
time, in a few days made himself master of that dominion.” ^ 
Before closing the record of this reign one important act 
of civil administration deserves to be noted. When he had 
consolidated the country Sri Parakrama Bahu appears to have 
placed on a proper basis the taxation of tlie country. There 
is no information available from which we can ascertain the 
basis on which the adjustment proceeded. However, it is 
probable that the reform was of far-reaching effect, though 
the priestly chronicler would have us believe tliat it W’as 


* Ordinarily Pauical or Panikar is indentieal with the class of 
“ fencing-masters ” or “astrologers” [vide Hobaon-Jobson). I am inclined 
to think that Panical here is the proper name Pannikan , common in the 
neighbouring coast. Besides, Panical is described as being a member 
of the royal caste, which he would not be if he belonged to the class of 
“ fencing-masters ” or panioals. 

* Son of Ulakudaya Devi and the grandson and heir-apparent of Sri 
Par&krama tfahu VI. 

’ An apprehension which subsequent events justified. 

* De Couto, Joum., R.-A.S. (C.B.), voL XX.. pp. 08 .and 69. 
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effected solely for the benefit of the church. The only 
information on the subject is the following statement re- 
corded in the Rdjaratndkara.^ “ Throughout the whole of 
La^a he set apart and made over to the Tooth-rehc lord 
land dues and port dues.” 

After having his grandson, during his own lifetime, sworn in 
as ruler, Mahalu Parakrama Bahu, the “ aged ” king,* as his 
subjects loved to call him, passed away in the 55th year of 
his reign and in the 52nd after his coronation (1466-1467).® 
Summoned to the helm of a disorganized State while yet a 
boy, he displayed a capacity and a genius in statecraft far 
beyond his years, and only matched by the greatest of his 
predecessors. Confronted with the danger of foreign invasion 
ere he was securely seated on the throne, he displayed the 
ready resource of a great commander by rapid concentration 
and sudden attack in beating back the invaders, as later he 
displayed a wary strategy and dogged patience in his campaign 
against the Vannis.* His wise and far-reaching statesmanship 
was seen in his temporizing policy with the Chinese, in the 
adjustment of the taxation of the country, and in diverting 
the activities of his ambitious foster son, Sapumal Kumaraya, 
from intriguing against the succession of his grandson into the 
profitable channel of reducing Jaffna.” He combined qualities 
seldom united, of skilful generalship and rare administrative 
power, with scholarship and love of culture. Along with the 
lofty courage, religious devotion, and ability to rule, which 
distinguished the race of Asoka,® he had inherited their exqui- 
site sense of taste, their love of magnificence, and passion 
for noble buildings.® He found a State distracted by civil 


* Printed edition, p. 46. 

* “ Mahalu ” also means ‘‘elder,’’ Perhaps the king was so styledin 
later years to distinguish him from his grandson Jayavira Parakrama 
Bahu, whose administration probably commenced during the lifetime 
of his grandsire. 

^ According to the clironicles he was sixteen years of age at the date 
of his accession (1411-1412) ; hence the king was bom circa 1395, and 
died in his 72nd year. 

* Oird Scindesa, v. 128. 

* Couto, Joum., R.A.S. (C.B.), vol. XX., p. 69. 

* Valentyn. Oird Sandesa, v. 138. 
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dissension, shorn of her former possessions, a prey to foreign 
adventurers, yielding tribute to an alien nation ; he left a united 
realm, comprising the whole Island, respected by his neigh- 
bours abroad as the most formidable power in the East,* having 
all her former territories restored, with new conquests added 
of cities over sea which acknowledged his over-lordship. His 
nuld and beneficent sway and his victories deeply attached 
him to his subjects, who, as we read in contemporary verse, 
compared him to his namesake the Great Parakrama ' ; and as 
the shadows of his long reign lengthened, his grateful people 
called to mind the old prophecy, which foretold the dawn of a 
bright era under a great and righteous emperor who would 
rule the world with clemency and justice ; and they loved to 
behold mirrored in their beloved sovereign the righteous lord 
who would bear sway “ when twice five thousand years have 
roUed away.” 

“ O tell me, traveller, from whence you wend your way ? — 

From Samanala, Brahman, have I arrived this day. 

What news from god Sumana, who holds thereo’er cliief sway t 

When thousand twain, and hundreds five, of years have 
passed away. 

The world to rule, a king shall come, so folk who dwell 
there say ! 

King Perakum, then citizen, that is, whom all obey.” “ 

The fabric of Government that he had reared witli such 
patience and toil withstood the incessant attacks made on it 
by civil discord and foreign aggression for nearly the space 


* Qird Sandesa, v. 128. • Gird Sandeaa, v. 129. 


3 iScccD ®(SeB ®«S33S e0 <;i; «®!SC ®to>* 

20® 03 g®«s* S8 sSj 

cSo8S5S0 atsSSa d®«?asf d®o8 ^ob *o> 

eoSSiSoB das® OidS5®dH 


— 112 ta. 

Tell (me) O! traveller ! where do you come from ? — O! Brahman, 
(I am returning) from having gone to Samanala. What news is there 
in that country, O ! Brahman, from the chief god Sumana ? When 
two thousand five hrmdred years shall have elapsed, they say there 
will come aking, the chief of the world. Then it can be said. O ! citizen, 
that is the king Perakum of this day. — Perakumbdsirita, v. 112. 
(Skeen’s Adam’s Peak. p. 39.) 

D 36-10 
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of a century before it ultimately crumbled to pieces under 
the impact of disintegrating forces ; still, whatever of native 
institutions, manners, and dignities that have survived to this 
day in the maritime lowlands may be traced to his age. The 
peace and tranquillity and the greatness of his reign were such 
that in the dark days of Portuguese tyranny and religious 
persecution men looked back to his time as to a golden age, 
and awaited a national dehverer in a successor of his line 
who would continue his victorious tradition, build anew the 
walls of his capital, and revive the glory and the ancient faith 
of the Sinhalese monarchy,. 


APPENDIX A. 

It is strange that there should be so much misconception about 
the identity of Sri Parakrama Bahu VI. ’s parents, considering 
that there is direct contemporary evidence on the point. 

The Kvdumirim sannaaa of this king refer to a grant by the 
“late king my father,” which proves that Sri Parakrama Bahu VI. 
was the son, not of a mere prince, but of a reigning sovereign 
(C.A.S. Jour., VII., 25-82). 

The Pepiliyana inscription records the erection of a shrine in 
memory of the Queen-mother Simetra Maha Devi of the Girivansa 
(C.A.S. Jour., X., 34). 

The Perakumbd Sirita, after describing the founder of the royal 
house, Prince Sumitra “ of Asdka’s lineage,” created Jaya Maha 
Lena, and the achievements of the other great monarehs of this 
line, explicitly mentions the parents of the king. I subjoin a 
literal translation by Mr. W. P. Ranesinghe. He adds, that 
“ it is probable that Lemeni Jayamahala was crowned Vijaya 
Bahu,” and suggests that “ there must have been many Jaya- 
mahalenas from the time of Devenipetissa to that of Parakrama 
Bahu VI.” 

‘ ‘ In the imblemished line of such illustrious sovereigns of power 
and great sway was the son of Vijaya Bahu of the Sevulu race 
and grandson of King Parakrama, a prince who was an embryo 
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Buddha, born of the great Queen Sunetra, who was like a golden 
vine entwining the wish-conferring tree like Lemeni Jayama- 
hala.’’ — ^v. 27. 

Sri Rahula in the Kdvyaaekkara describes in glowing stanzas the 
lineage of the king and the names of his parents. Here too, the 
dynasty is traced to “ Prince Sumit of the Solar dynasty, who was 
maternal uncle of Mahinda, son of Dharma As6ka, 237 b.c.” 
(Part XIV., w. 61, 62.) 

Prince Sumit was invested by Devanampiya Tissa with the rank 
of Jayamalialena. “ Chief Secretary for War,’’ amid great pomp, 
and given the hand of Princess Sumana of Magadha, a novice who 
resided at the temple of Sanghamitta (Part IV., v. 66). 

' To them and their descendants was assigned the custody of 
the B6-tree (Part XIX., w. 67, 68 ; Bodhivansa). 

The foUowing verses {Kavyasekhara. 69-71 in Part XIV.) 
support the other authorities regarding the parentage of the king : 
“ In this the thirty-fourth year of the reign of King Parakrama 
Bahu, the celebrated Kairyasekhara was composed and terminated 
in language elegant. He was an ocean of gem-like virtues , a diadem 
on the heads of adl kings, grandson of .fayamahalena, who was an 
ornament to the Lambakarna race. He came from the good 
lineage of the illustrious Vijaya Bahu of the Sevulu race and of 
the puissant Parakrama the Great and of .A.grabodhi and 
Vijaya Bahu.’’ Mr. W. P. Ranesinghe, to whorn I am indebted 
for the translation, says that according to these lines, “ the 
descent of Sri Parakrama Bahu from aU the above kings, including 
Vijaya Bahu, is clear, and confirms the statement in the 
Perakumbd Sirita and the Bdjdvaliya.” 

ValerUyn states that the monarch was “ of the unsullied race 
of the Emperor Socca (As6ka) Raja and of the family of Ittaha- 
sammata (Mahasammata), and of Simit (Sumit) Raja, a nephew 
of the Emperor Praccaram (Parakrama) Vije (Vijaya) Raja, and a 
son of the Emperor Savlu Vija (Sevulu Vijaya) Bahu Raja, and 
of the Empress Simittra Dewa (Sunetra Devi).’ 

The Bdjdvaliya, although the pages referrmg to the Chinese 
invasions have been tampered with, says that V ijaya Bahu was the 
father of Parakrama Bahu, and that his mother was Sunetra Devi. 

“ Here it must be observed that it was in the year 1958 of the 
illustrious Buddhist era, on Thursday, the seventh day of the 
bright half of the month Wesak, and the asterism Phusa, that King 
Vijaya Bahu was taken captive. Whereupon his Queen, Sunetra 
Devi, left the city and went to Visidagama, taking her son with 
her.” — p. 67. 


E. W. Pebeba. 
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APPEXDIX B. 

The following translation of Valentyn’s account of this period 
is by Mr. Donald Ferguson, and appeared in the Ceylon Observer, 
September, 1897 : — 

“ The King Boewawnca {Bhuuaneka) Baku Raja, learning that his 
dominions were now entirely freed from all enemies, returned once 
more with a quiet heart to his kingdom of Degampala. But the 
Oingaleeae swore that they would never acknowledge such a 
coward as their king ; but there was then a prince, reared in the 
Pagode of Vida Gamma,' who, on account of his illustrious origin, 
might be compared to the sun, as he was of the princely blood', 
and of the unsullied race of the Emperor Socca (Asdka) Kaja, 
and of the family of Ittahasammatta^ Raja, and of Simit Raja, 
a nephew of the Emperor Praecaram Viga (Parakrama Vijaya) 
Raja, and a son of the Emperor Savluviga (Sevulu Vijaya) Bahu 
Raja, and of the Empress Simittra Dewa.® 

•‘This prince was set upon the throne of the Emperor of Cotta, 
with the name of Rucaule* Praecaram Baku Raja, on the 8th day 
(new moon) of the month of May, upon a Thursday, » by the 
Gane or Priest Atahasuwamie,® also of the royal house, residing 
in a Pagode. 

‘ ‘ He married a princess of the royal house from the village of 
Quirivella,’ who was of the family of Otlnnudda® Comara. 

“ Thereupon having been crowned (which period is described as 
haedng been 1,958 years after the death of Budun, or 1,415 years 
after the birth of Christ*), he remained 3 years at Reygamme 
(Rayigama) , then removed to Cotta, there built a fine city, entirely 
of solid blue stone, and a beautiful palace of the same stone ; 
but with a sort of new fangled galleries, and with a number of 
new temples of devils, and of the idols that he worshipped. 
Here he dwelt in company with a priest (Sri Rahula), whom 
he esteemed very highly, preserved here the relics of Budun, 
and built a special house or monastery for his priests. He also 
took as his adopted sons two princes of imperial blood, Sappoe 
(Sapumal) Comara and Coeda (Kuda) Comara, ■» to whom he 
showed very great favour. 

•• Some time after that the empress gave birth to a daughter, 
to whom was given the name of Ulacoedajanam Dewa," wliich 
Dewa betokens a goddess in their language." 

Xot long afterwards the emperor was very imexpectedly 
attacked by a large army that had been sent by the King of 
Canara to Ceylon with a numerous fleet ; but the prince having 
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speedily gathered together some troops, defeated that mighty 
army, which act gave him a very formidable name throughout the 
whole East, and caused him to be greatly beloved by his people. 

“ Shortly afterwards he sent a vessel with cinnamon to the 
opposite coast of Malabar, which came to land in the Bay of 
Driampatam ; but it was attacked in a hostile manner by the 
ruler there, Rajam Malavaragam (Malava Rayar). and all that 
was in it was carried off, besides that he took all the men captives. 

“ The emperor hearing of this caused the country of this ruler to 
be immediately ravaged by his troops with fire and sword. Thence 
they proceeded to another territory, named Soliratta, captured 
the town of Mahacoelan Cottaja, fiu-ther destroying seven of its 
dependent villages, after which victory they retiu’ned rejoicing.'^ 

‘ ‘ Whilst all was now quiet in the emperor's dominions in Cejdoii. 
there was in the highlands a prince, named Jottia Sitti or Jothin 
Stoenam Raja,^* who, having been accustomed to pay tribute 
annually to the emperor, no%v informed him that he did not intend 
to do so in future. He thereupon caused his people out of the five 
districts over which he ruled to be assembled, and resolved to 
sever himself from the emperor, and to assume authority as a 
prince on his ovm account ; tlierefore. in order to induce his followers 
the more firmly to adhere to l)im, he partitioned out to various 
nobles many villages and lands, and conferred upon them great 
titles of honour (on which the Cingaleese are much set). 

“ The emperor having heard of this sent a great army against 
him, slew many thousands of his people, took prisoners many of 
the nearest blood relations of this rebellious prince (and when 
he had driven the prince himself out of Candi), established one of 
his adopted sons, Ampoeloewagala Comara,’® a vassal who paid 
him tribute aimually as Iving of Candy.'* 

“ Some years afterwards eighteen other village chiefs of the 
Vannias submitted to the emperor, by which his kingdom was 
further greatly increased. 

“ The King of Jaffnapatnam, fearing that the emperor would be 
further revenged upon him in one way or another, took all 
needful precautions against this, but meanwhile also had himself 
proclaimed as Emperor of Ceylon, which the Emperor of Cotta 
had no sooner learnt, than he resolved on the spot to make himself 
master of Jaffnapatnam, and sent an army under Sappoe (Sapu- 
mal) Comara thither, and let the king know through that general 
that since it was improper that Ceylon should have two emperors, 
he had sent that general to relieve him of that new title, and as he 
could not rest, and was not content with what he had. to give 
him somewhat more rest. 
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*• This general in the first place seized many of the king’s terri- 
tories ; but when the latter heai'd that he had begun to draw near 
to the city of Jaffnapatnam, he sent one of his courtiers, Conta 
Cara Demalis, and then a second and third, named Panigevorum 
and Valamunivorussa,*’ to stop him ; but they were all three in a 
short time slain by Sappoe Comara, who now made it evident that 
he intended, with his blue horse with the green mane,^® to invest 
the city. 

“ The anxious king, seeing him arrive, sent Varacara,'* a bold 
knight, against him, who had tmdertaken to hew him in pieces, 
but he was stabbed by his men ere he came near him. Meanwhile 
the Prince Sappoe Comara got into the city, conquered it and all 
the king's realm, took many of his nobles prisoners, and brought 
them in a body, since the king himself had fled, to the emperor, 
who appointed one of his nephews, by name Ariattetoe Addum 
PrauwmalA* King of Jaffnapatnam.®* 

“ After that this emperor reigned in great peace for the space 
of fifty -five years, spending most of the end of his lifetime in the 
service of the gods.” 

Notes. 

* Vidagama. {See Upham’s Rajavcdi, pp. 266-267, and Bell’s 
Kegalla Report, pp. o, 42, 93, for details regarding the romantic 
story of the youth of Parakrama Bahu VI.) — D. F. 

® Read “ Mahasammata,’’ for the meaning of which sec 
Macready's Selalihini Sandesa, p. IX. (?) Cf. the inscriptions of 
Parakrama Bahu VI. in Bell’s Kegalla Report, p. 95 ; C.B.R.A.S. 
Jl., VII., p. 199 ; X., p. 100.— D. F. 

® Parakrama Bahu VI. was the son of Vijaya Bahu VI. and 
his Queen Sunetra Devi (“ Sowlu ” = Sevulu = Sakalakala). 
[Sevulu = Sakya, and h£bs nothing to do with Sakalakala ; vide 
Appendix A. — E. W. P.J I cannot identify the Parakrama 
Vijaya who is here said to have been the uncle of Parakrama 
Bahu VI. — D. F. 

® This represents the Sinhalese rivikvda = of the Solar race. 
Cf. Selalihini Sandesa, vv. 18, 96 ; and P. B.’s inscriptions, U. S. — 
D. F. 

® The Bajavali has ” The seventh day.” — D. F. 

® A blimder for ” Mahaswami.” — D. F. 

’ Kiravella. (See Bell’s Kegalla Report, pp. 5, 83.) — D. F. 

* For Anuruddha. 

* On this see Bell's Kegalla Report, p. 81. — D. F. 

*0 Sapumal Kumaraya and Kuda Kiunaraya, the sons (?) of 
Parakrama Bahu VL (See Bell's Kegalla Report, pp. 5, 42, 83.) 
-D. F. 
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Ulakudaya Devi, regarding whom see Bell’s K^galla 
Report, pp. 5, 83. — D. F. 

** In this connection, however, devi means princess. — D- F. 

Cj. Dpham’s Rajavali, pp. 269, 270. 

“ Jottia ” or “ Jothia ” evidently = yodaya, warrior ; but 
who this warrior king was I cannot say. Upham’s Rajavali 
(p. 270) calls him “ Sojana Sewo Rajah.” — D. F. [He was 
Jotiya Situ Raja, vide Gunasekara’s Rdjdvaliya, p. 69, and Pera- 
kumbd Sirita, 258.— E. W. P.] 

Ambulugala or Kuda Kumaraya, the younger of the two 
princes mentioned above. — D. F. 

Cf. ITpham's Rajavali, p. 270. — D. F. 

” I do not find the names of these men given elsewhere. — D. F. 

** Mr. Bell, in his K^galla Report (p. 83), quotes a stanza 
from the Selalihini Sandesa. and gives the following translation 
in verse : — 

“ Lo ! Sapumal Kumaraya returns from Jaffna ta’en, 

Leader, midst a mighty host that follows in his train, 

Above the snowy chatra spread with many a gem bedight, 

Himself, on steed of sable hue, recalls the Sun God’s light." 

The original has nil-turanga, wliich literally means a blue steed ; 
but black is doubtless intended. Whence the " green mane ” was 
derived I do not know. — D. F. 

T find no mention elsewhere of this man. — D- F. 

I carmot identify this indi\'idual. C,!. C.B.R.A.S Jl,. XI., 
p. 514 note. — D. F. 

Cf. Yalpana-Vaipava-Malai, pp. Ixxv.-lxxvi. — D. F. 

E. W. Pekeka. 


APPENDIX C. 

The following is the route taken by the carrier-bird in the 
Selalihini Sandesa from Kdtte to Kel&niya. I liave adopted Mr. W . 
P. Ranesinghe's identification of places, wliich he has been kind 
enough to furnish me with, in this most typical of the eandesas 
The identity which I have noted in the text of Gimibebila with 
modem Hanwella, on the authority of a High Priest of Kelaniya. 
though based on tradition, appears to be unfounded, in view e'f 
Mr. Ranesinghe's explanation of how Gurubebila came to bo 
corrupted into Wanagumgodella : — 

(1) KdttA 

(2) Kontagantote (ferry on the Diyavannawa). 

(3) Anganpitiya (not mentioned m sandesa). 
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(4) Isiiru Kovila = chapel or church built on the site of the 
dewdla from its materials. 

(5) Kaikawala=(Tam. kai, hand, and kdioal. guard) the sentry- 
post where the watch was kept by guards armed with bows, spears, 
and swords — (?) Kaduwela. 

(6) Ganehena (not mentioned in sandesa). 

(7) Valambalama = Velitalawa = Talangama. 

(8) [Valpola]. 

(9) Sumutana = Himbutana. 

(10) Gurubevila = Vana-guru-godella ; godella has the same 
signification as bevilla, contracted into bevila, a “ mound.” 

(11) Diyaheba (not mentioned in sandesa). 

(12) Guruluketa = Burrulla-keta = Burulketa. 

(13) Velandagoda = Belagama. 

(14) Veralana. 

(15) Kitsirimevan Kelaniya = (Megoda) Kelaniya on hither 
bank. 

(16) Maskeliya, on hither bank of the river, where the ‘’fish ' 
{mas = matsya) “ gambol ” {kejanavd). 

E. W. Pebeba. 


APPENDIX D. 

From the “ Ming-shih. " or History of the Ming Djmasty. and 
“ Hsi-yang-ch'ao-Kung-tien-lu,” or Becords of Tribute Missions 
from the IVest, we learn that the famous eunuch Chengho carried 
Chinese arms a.s far as Ceylon during the reign of Zunlo (1403 to 
1425). — Beport of the U. IS. National Museum, under direction 
of Smithsonian Institute, for year ending June 30, 1888, p. 428. 

E. W. Pebeba. 


APPENDIX E. 

Mr. Perera says that “ the Selalihini Sandesa describes the route 
between K6tte and Ivelaniya. The distance being short, the 
bird is made to take a circuitous course, by way of Gurubebila 
(Hanwella) on to Kelaniya, to enable the poet to describe the 
intervening country.” This is not correct. The bud would 
appear to have taken the then usual route, and the places described 
in the work all lie between K6tte and Kelaniya. Gurubeula men- 
tioned in the sandesa is the village now known as VanagurugodeUa, 
situated about midway between Kotte and Kelaniya, and not 
Gurubebila m Hanwella. In the Hansa Sandesa, the swan 
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conveying a message from Kotte to Keragala in Slna Korale has 
taken the same route as far as Kelaniya, and in that work the 
situation of Gurubeula is clearly defined. The bird is told that 
from Gurubeula he could see the village Gotatuwa on his left 
and Welandagoda on his right, and the great Viharc (Kitsirime) 
before him. The temple Kitsirime is on the left bank of the river 
facing Kelaniya, and the villages of Gotatuwa and Welandagoda 
are on either side of Vanagurugodella. 

(2) Mr. Perera quotes a stanza from Perakumbd Sirita in 
support of his theory that Sri Parakrama Bahu was the son of 
Vira Vijaya Bahu. This stanza has been entirely misunderstood 
and incorrectly translated. The meaning of the stanza is clear, 
i.e. , that Parakrama Bahu was the son of Leineni Ja\-amahala. 
whose father was Vijaya Bahu and grandfather Parakrama Bahu. 
Parakrama Bahu herein referred to was Parakrama Bahu the 
Great of Polonnaruwa, as maybe seen from the Kdvyasekhara of 
Sri Rahula, and not Sri Parakrama’s mother's father, as stated 
by Mr. Perera. It can be shown from otlier contemporary 
writers that Sri Parakrama Bahu was the son of .Jayamahala. 

(3) It is stated that “• the king's wish is reflected in the 
poetical message contained in Sri RMiula's Selalihini Sandesa, 
invoking the lily-coloured god Vishnu at Dondra for the blessing 
of a son for the Princess Ulakuda Devi." This is incomprehen- 
sible. The message was clearly sent to the god Vibhisana at Kola- 
niya,and there is no mention in the work either of Dondra or of the 
lily-coloured god Vishnu. 

(4) Mr. Perera goes on to say that " Parakr ama Balm struck 
off the head of the usiuper Alakfevara at the bidding of Vidagama 
Maha Sami." 1 can think of no authority for this statement. 
The Rdjdvaliya, the only work which speaks of this event, does 
not support it. 

iSiMON DK SlIiV.A.. 


APPENDIX F. 

I must protest against the slur cast — unconsciously no doubt — 
upon a name held in high honour in the history of the Buddhist 
church. It is unfair to connect Vidasiama Maha Sami ndth the 
rissassinatiou of Alakesvara, on what must be considered very 
slight and doubtful evidence. 

I cannot agree with the identification of Gurubeula mentioned 
in the Selalihini Sandesa with Gmubebila near Hanwella. The 
place mentioned in the poem is on the rUrect road from Kotte to 
Kelaniya. and is at the present time known as Vanagurugodella. 
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The translation of the verse quoted from the Pwakumbd Sirita 
(p. 7) is not accurate. It should read: “ A royal personage — a, 
future Buddha — ^was bom to the Queen Sunetra Maha Devi — the 
golden vine that entwined the celestial tree, the lord Jaya Maha 
Lena, grandson of King Paraki-ama Bahu, who was the son of 

King Savulu Vijaya Bahu ” 

Lastly, I cannot support the attempt to make Alakesvara a 
foreign usurper. It is contended that Girivansa, to which he 
belonged, was a Dra^ndian family in India. But according to the 
Nikdya Sai^grahawa (p. 24) the full name of this family was 
Amaragirivasa. Amaragiri is another name for Devanagala (in 
the Kegalla District). The original settlement of the Alak^vara 
family was apparently Devanagala ; and though the original 
founder may have come from India, the family had long been in 
the Island, and the great Alakesvara ought not to be regarded as 
a Dravidian usurper. 

D. B. Jayatilaka. 


APPENDIX G. 

First, with regard to the death of Alakfevara. I do not think 
that that great statesman was murdered at all ; least of all by 
Visidagama, the chief hierarch of the Buddhist church. The 
commanding personality of Alakesvara had been absent from the 
field of Ceylon politics for many years before Parakrama Bahu VI. 
came to the tiirone. The presumption, therefore, is that he had 
been long dead at that time, and that the story of his usurpation 
and of his tragic , death which followed in consequence is all a 
picturesque fable invented in later times. 

Secondly, I do not think that King Parakrama Bahu VI. was 
the son of Sri Vira Vijaya Bahu VI. . although that has always been 
the accepted opimon, and is so still. The authority quoted from 
Perakumbd Sirita — far from .supporting the accepted opinion — 
seems to go far to destroy it. It says that King Parakrama Bahu 
was the son of Jaya Maha Lena (Secretary for War), a nobleman 
of the Leineni branch of the royal race. Now, Jaya Maha Lena 
and Sri Vira Vijaya Bahu are clearly not identical. For the one 
was merely a royal scion, while the other was a king ; and the one 
belonged to the Lemeni branch of the royal stock, while the other 
belonged to the “ Mehenawara Vansa,” the branch sprung from 
the priestess. I think, therefore, that the paternity of Parakrama 
Bahu VI. , as given by the u-riter, according to the recei\ ed opinion, 
must be considerably revised. 


W. F. Gunawabdan.\. 
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APPENDIX H. 

It is unfortunate that Mudaliyar Simon de Silva took no part 
in the discussion at the Meeting. His Memorandum (Appendix 
E) subsequently sent in is on much the same lines as Mr. D. B. 
Jayatilaka’s criticisms. I shall first shortly deal with the two 
minor points (1) and (3) contained in the Mudaliyar's Memoran- 
dum. 

(1) As explained at the Meeting. I had no decided opinion in 
regard to the identification of Gurubebila, and was prepared to 
accept any reasonable explanation from those who had greater 
local knowledge. For further information on the question, vide 
Appendix C. 

(3) Vishnu for Vibhisana was an oversight, since corrected. 

(2) The Mudaliyar challenges what he calls my “ theory that 
Sri Par&krama Bahu was the son of V’ira Vijaya Balm.’" on the 
assumption that I have “ entirely misunderstood and incorrectly 
translated ” the stanza from the Perakumbd Sirita. No reason 
is given why grammatically or otherwise the words cannot be 
rendered in the sense taken by Mr. W. P. Ranesinghe, who has 
favoured me with a translation. His rendering {vide Appendix 
A) makes it convey the meaning that Paraki'ama Bahu VI. “ was 
the son of Vijaya Bahu of the Sevulu race and grandson of King 
Parakrama.” It will scarcely be contended that this careful 
scholar, too, “ entirely misimderstood and incorrectly translated 
the stanza. It is the only way it can be rendered consistently 
with the other contemporary authorities, which bear out that 
Sri Parakrama Bahu VI. was the son of Sevulu Vijaya Bahu. 

Further, it is stated in the Mudaliyar's Memorandum, that 
“ Parakrama Bahu herein referred to was Parakrama Bahu the 
Great of Pojonnaruwa.” This cannot be. as Parakrama Bahu the 
Great (1164—1197) was not the “ grandfather” of Sri Parakrama 
Bahu VI. (1412—1467). According to the Kdvyasekhara, which is 
cited in support of this view, it was a “ Jaya Maha Lena ” who 
was “grandfather ” of Sri Parakrama Bahu VI. (vide Appendix 
A). Even if “ grandfather ” be taken in the extended sense 
of “ ancestor. ” the Mudaliyar wiU not be supported by the 
authority to which he appeals, for the “ grandfather’ or 
'■ ancestor ” mentioned in the Kdvyasekhara is Jaya Mahd Lena 
and not Parakrama Bahu the Great. That Jaya Maha in that 
stanza refers to the “ ancestor.” the founder of the house, there 
is very little doubt. De Couto .states that Sri Parakrama Baku’s 
mother's father was King Parakrama Bahu. which is consistent 
with the statement in the Ppaknmbd Sirita. Die .Mudaliyar 
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should have cited “ the other contemporary writer ” from whom 
“ it can be shown that Sri Parakrama Bahu was the son of Jaya 
Mahala. " That monarch’s own saunas declare that his father 
was king,” and the Rdjdvaliya and Valentyn bear out that he 
was Vijaya Bahu VI. (vide Appendix A). 

(4) In saying that he ’’ can think of no authority ” for my 
statement that “ Parakarama Bahu struck off the head of the 
usiu-per Alakesvara at the bidding of Vidagama Maha Sami,” the 
Mudali5^ar has forgotten to quote the two pre\-ious words of the 
sentence, “Legend says.”* The iJdjdraZiya, which he declares 
“ does not support it,” states : “In this maimer the prince lived 
in obscurity until he had attained the age of 16 years, when the 
elder Visidagama summoned the leading men, and having consulted 
together, sent for the [wince ; and, without the knowledge of 
Alak^vara, brought him out to the people rmder the asterism 
Phusa, on Thimsday, the 7th day of the bright fortnight of the 
month IV’esak. Har ing caused Alakesvara to be put to death, he 
raised the prince to the throne under the name of Sri Parakrama 
Bahu.’’ The legend merely supplies the detail who was the 
agent the priest employed to kill the usurper. 

The identification of Gurubebila with Hapwella would appear 
to have as much warrant as its identification with Vanaguru- 
godella. But I expressed no decided view, and will yield to 
special local knowledge. 

The question of the origin of Alakesvara has no immediate 
bearing on the subject, and was fully dealt with by me in a 
previous Paper. The contemporary authorities quoted there 
show conclusive!}’ that he belonged to a Dravidian family from 
Conjeveram, whose settlement was at Kayigam. The proposition 
that the family name is Amaragirivasa caimot be maintained, as 
the word merely means that Alak^vara resided at Amaragiri. 

E. W. Pebeba. 


5. Simon de Silva, MudaUyar, submitted a Memorandum 
dissenting from some of Mr. Perera’s statements.f 

6. Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka said that the Paper was very interest- 
ing and threw a flood of light upon on exceedingly obscure period 
of Ceylon history. He drew the attention of the Meeting to a few 
points in regard to which he could not agree with the wwiter. J 

7. -VV. F. Gunawardana, Mudaliyar, disagreed with two points 
in the Paper. § 

* The ‘"legend,” — if such exists, is so manifestly unworthy of 
credence that it should best be not countenanced. — B.. Ed. Sec. 

t See .Appendix hi. J See Appendix F. >! See Appendix G. 
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8. Mr. Harward, referring to the Paper and its subject in a 
general way, drew attention to the interest attaching to the study 
of the Chinese invasions of Ceylon, the tribute paid by Ceylon, and 
the circumstances in which that tribute was terminated. Thej- 
had not had the Chinese point of view developed, except in the 
very brief extracts from the Chinese chronicles given in the first 
volume of Sir Emerson Tennent’s “ History of Ceylon.” 

9. Mr. Perera, in reply, said that the chief bone of contention 
seemed to be that he should have charged a hierarch of the Buddhist 
church with murder. That was no reflection on the faith. It 
had happened before that a monk had killed a man, and it might 
happen again. A cowl did not always make a monk.* 

10. The Chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Perera, 
said it was Papers of that kind which really illustrated the value of 
a Society such as that to which they belonged ; because it brought 
into the light of day obscure alleys in the history of the country 
in which they were all living, and called forth discussions such as 
those to which they had listened that evening. Far be it from 
him to attempt to adjudicate upon the various points raised. 
Whether the king, whose history they had just listened to, was 
himself or was not himself was a point upon which none of 
them, he felt sure, at a moment’s notice would like to pronounce, 
after the authoritative declaration that lie was not liimself which 
they had received from Mudaliyar Gunawardana. Ho felt sure 
that later they would receive from the .same quarter a justification 
of that belief, if only in the form of a Note that might be appended 
to some issue of the Journal. 

The vote of thanks was carried cordially. 

11. Mr. J. Harward read the Annual Report of the Council 
for 1909:— 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1909. 

The Council of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
have the honour to submit their Report for 1909. 

Meetings and Papers. 

Five General Meetings of this Society have been held during the 
year, at which the following Papers were read and discussed : — 

(1) “ Letters from Rajasinha II. to the Dutch,” by Mr. 

Donald Ferguson. 

(2) “ Jnana Vasishtam.” by the Hon. Mr. P. Arunachalam. 

M.A., C.C.S. 

(3) “ Notes on Delft.” by the Hon. Mi-. J. P. Lewds, M.A., 

C.C.S. 

(4) “ The Dutch Embassy to Kandy in 1731-32.” bvMr. P. E. 

Pieris, M. A. , LL.M. , C.C.S. 


* Mr. Perera subsequently replied to certain other criticisms in a 
Memorandum. See Appendix H. — B., Ed. Sec. 
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Lectttbes deltyebed. 

(1) “History of Indian Art,” with lantern illustrations, by 

A. K. Coomaraswamy, D.Se. 

(2) “ The Antiquity of Stone Architecture in India and 

Ceylon,” with lantern illustrations, by Mr. D. M. de Z. 
Wickramasingha. 

A Paper entitled “The Kandyan Navandanno.” by Mr. H. W. 
Codrington, B.A., C.C.S., was accepted for pubhcation without 
being read at a Meeting. 

Members. 

During the past yeai' forty -five new Members were elected, viz. , 

A. S. de Silva; E. S. Das.senaike, B.A., LL.B. ; H. L. de Mel, 
Proctor, S.C. ; W. A. Samarasingha, D. Devapuraratna, Proctor, 
S.C. ; F. Gomesz, B.A. ; A. H. Gomesz, F.B.A., F.N.F.A. ; 
K. J. Saunders, B.A. ; J. L. Pieris, Gate Mudaliyar ; A. O. 
Jayawardana ; J. W. de Silva, Proctor, S.C. ; W. Wijeyesekera : 

R. Sagarajasingam ; C. F. W. Halliley ; A. W. Seymour, C.C.S. ; 
G. A. F. Senaratna ; Dr. D. Schokman, F.R.C.S.E. ; C. E. de 
Vos, Barrister -at-Law ; T. Reid, B.A., C.C.S. : F. H. Chambers, 

B. A., C.C.S. ; T. A. Hodson, M.A., C.C.S.; H. Skinner; W. T. 
Southern : T. E. Karunatilaka ; Hon. Mr. C. T. D. Vigors, C.C.S. ; 
J. D. Brown, B. A., C.C.S. : G. F. Plant, B. A., C.C.S. : B. Horsburgh. 
M.A. , C.C.S. ; T. A. Carey. B.A., C.C.S. : Dr. V. Goonaratna, L.M. & 

S. ; S. Obeyesekere, Barrister-at-Law ; C. A. Galpin : F. Jayatilaka, 
Proctor, S.C. ; E. G. Brooke : .1. M. Senavii'atna ; T. Maclachlan ; 
S. J. WilUamsz ; Rev. L. A. Joseph, M.A., B.D. ; Dr. T. B. 
Kobbekaduwe, M.R.C.S. & L.R.C.P. : Ven. M. Sri ^Tanissara : 
S. O. Canagaratnum ; C. C. J. Senaviratna. Proctor, S.C. ; H. 
Perera, Gate Muhandiram : Re%'. J. P. de Pinto and Rev. Father 
J. Pahamuney, O.M.I. 

Life-Members. 

Messrs. P. E. Pieris, M.A., C.C.S., and D. M. de Z. Wickrama- 
singha have become Life-Members. 

Resigned. 

Five Members have resigned, viz., Messrs. A. Anson, O. W. 
Heinman, J. Mathieson, T. Southwell, Mr. Justice A. Wood 
Renton, and Mr. E. S. W. Senathi Raja. 

Deaths. 

The Council record vdth regret the death of the following 
Members : — Messrs. C. M. Fernando, M.A., LL.M. ; G. W. Jaya- 
wardana, J.P. ; J. P. Perera, Proctor ; A. M. Perera ; J. de S. 
Rajepedtsa, J.P., MudaUyar ; and M. Suppramaniyan. 

The Council passed the following vote of condolence on the 
death of Mr. C. M. Fernando : — 

Resolved — “ That the Council of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society wishes to express its sympatliy and condolence 
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with the family of the late Mr. C. M. Fernando, M.A., LL.M., 
and to express its sense of the loss which the Society has sus- 
tained by his death : — - 

“ By the death of Mr. C. M. Fernando, M.A., LL.M., Senior 
Crown Counsel, Ceylon, this Society has lost one of its most 
valued Members. He joined the Society in 1889, and was a 
Member of the Council from 1896, and was the senior Member. 
He was a regular attendant at Meetings, and to the part which 
he took in its discussions and to his contributions, the ftooeedings 
of Meetings and the Journals of this Society owe much of then- 
interest and value." 

To the Journals of this Society Mr. Fernando contributed the 
following Papers : — 

(1) “ The Music of Ceylon," No. Ja, 1894. 

(2) “ The Inauguration of the Iving in Ancient Ceylon,” 

No. 47, 1896. 

(3) “ A Note on the Palaeography of Ceylon,” No. 55, 1904. 

(4) “ Two Old Sinhalese Swords,” No. 56, 1905. 

The Society has now on its roll 316 Members ; of these, 33 are 
Life Members, 10 Honorary Members. 

Defaulters. 

The following names have been removed from the list of 
Members for non-payment of subscriptions : — A. W. Andree, 
G. W. Bibile, A. Chinniah, W. Jayawickrama, Pandit Gopi Nath, 
G. C. Lee, J. M. Weerasuriya. 

Publications. 

Two Numbers of the Journal, Vol. XX., No. 60, and Vol. XXI., 
No. 61, were published during the year. 

No. 60 consists of the valuable “ History of Ceylon from the 
earliest times to 1600 a.d. as related by Joao de Barros and 
Diogo do Couto,” specially translated and edited for the Society 
by Mr. Donald Ferguson, and forms Volume XX. of the Society’s 
Journal. 

No. 61 contains, in addition to the Proceedings of the Covmoil 
and General Meetings, the following Papers : — 

(1) “The Origin of the Tamil Velalas,” translated by Mr. 

V. J. Tambipillai. 

(2) “ Amongst the last Veddas,” by Dr. Moszkowski. 

(3) “ Notes on recent work amonfc the Veddas,” by Dr. C. G. 

Seligmann, M.D. 

(4) Portuguese Ceylon at the beginning of the Seventeenth 

Century : a Sketch,” by Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., C.C.S. 

(5) “ Sumptuary Laws and Social Etiquette of the Kandyans,” 

by Mr. T. B. Paranatella. 

(6) “ Klandyan Music,” by Mr. S. D. Mahawalatenna. 

(7) “ The lesser known Hills of the Batticaloa District and 

Lower Cjva,” by ilr.JF. Lewis, F.L.S. 
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List of Members. 

A list of Members, gi\ ing the names of all the past and present 
Office-Bearers from the beginning of the Society in 1845, corrected 
up to August 31, 1909 (compiled by the Society’s Clerk and 
Librarian, IVIr. F. D. Jayasinhai, was published during the year 
and issued to Members. 

The Libk.yry. 

The additions to the Library, including parts of periodicals, 
numbered 404. 

The Library is indebted for donations to the following : — 

The Government of India ; the Archaeological Survey of India ; 
the Linguistic Survey of India ; the Secretary of State for India 
in Coimcil ; Dr. A. Carol! ; Cuerpo de Ingenieros de Menas del 
Peru ; the Postmaster-General, Colombo ; Messrs. H. D. Watson ; 
Mr. L. S. S. O’Malley, I.C.S. ; F. Otto Schrader, Ph.D. ; R. V. 
Russell, I.C.S. ; C. Brown ; F. Max Nabe ; Professor T. W. Rhys 
Davids, Ph.D. ; Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy ; the Hon. the Colonial 
Secretary, Ceylon ; L. de La Vallee Poussin ; Baron Cana de 
Vaux ; C. R. Lanman ; G. A. Grierson, C.I.E., Ph.D. ; T. South- 
well ; J. A. T. Schwory ; H. R. NeviU, I.C.S. ; G. H. Girtz ; R, 
D. Salsburz ; W. W. Atwood ; the Director of Public Instruction, 
Ceylon ; Sir R. C. Temple, C.I.E. ; G. L. Corbett ; R. H. S. 
Huchinson ; the Archeological Survey of Ceylon ; W. F. 
Gunawardana, MudaUyar ; Major K. D. Erskine, I.A. ; G. L. 
Raymond, L.H.D., &e. ; M. A. Stein; M. M. Din; the Siam 
Society ; the Archeological Survey of Burma. 

For valuable exchanges received during the year the Society 
is indebted to the following : — 

The Musee Guimet, Paris : the Societe Zoologique, Paris ; the 
State Archives, Netherlands ; California Academy of Sciences ; 
the Royal Society of Victoria ; the Royal University of Upsala ; 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phileidelphia ; the Smithsonian 
Institute ; the Anthropological Society of Bombay ; LTnited 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington : the United 
States Geological Survey, New York ; the Ignited States Bureau 
of Education, Washington ; the Anthropologische GeseUsohaft 
Koeniggraetyerstrasse, Berlin;’ Bataviaasch Gonootschap van 
Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Bata\’ia ; the Secretary Deutsche 
Morglandische Geeselschaff-Halle, Germany ; the American 
Oriental Society ; La Societe Iraperiale des Naturales de Moscow, 
Russia ; the Asiatic Society of Japan ; the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland ; the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; 
John Hopkins University, Baltimore, United States of America ; 
the Anthropological Institute, London ; the Geological and 
Natural History Survey of Canada ; the Royal Colonial Institute, 
London ; the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society ; 
Koninklijk Institunt voor de Taal-Land en V’olken Kunde van 
Nederlandsch Indie, Holland ; the Director-General of Archae- 
ology, India ; K. K. Naturtistorischen, Hopmuseums, Austria ; 
L’ficole Franijaise, d’ Extreme-Orient, Hanoi, &c. 
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Aboha:olooical Sobvey, 1909. 

The Council has secured from the Archasological Commissioner 
a brief summary of the operations of the Archaeological Survey 
during 1909- 


A much -needed increase to the Archaeological vote, imder the 
sub-heads of “ Labour ” and “ Preservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments,*’ sanctioned from 1909, has permitted of field operations 
being conducted with redoubled vigour. No previous year in the 
life of the Archaeological Survey has witnessed equal progress, 
especially at Polonnaruwa and Sigiriya. 

I. ^AjftTRADHAPtntA. 

1. — Clearing. 

With the sum of Bs. 5,000 now made yearly available to the 
Archaeological Commissioner for freeing ruined areas of scrub 
and rank weeds, all the larger spaces dotted with ruins were kept 
clear at Anuradhapura. 

In addition, was started the systematical cleeu-ing of the jungle 
which has for centuries enveloped the numeroiis caves and ruined 
sites atMihintal^, known to exist, but barely accessible, on and 
arotmd the clustered hills. 

It is hoped to follow up this sweep of the undergrowth by 
resuming excavation of the Mihintale ruins, commenced as long 
ago as 1893, but since deferred owing to more pressing claims at 
Anuradhapura and elsewhere. 

2. — Excavations. 

V^sagiriya . — The ruins of the ancient Monastery at Vessagiriya 
surround throe rock hummocks, which lie in line north and south 
close to the main road from Aiuradhapura to Kurun^ala. The 
most northerly rock (A), and the ruins situated to the east of the 
second rock (B), were dealt with between 1906—1908. 

Dming the past year (1909), after some heavy cutting, the 
sites on rock B (two small dagabas and a vih4r5), its caves, and 
aU ruins adjoining it to the west, have been unearthed. 

A quinctmx group, probably a vihare and four piriven off its 
angles, with several appurtenant buildings, stand between the 
middle rock (B) and the southernmost rock (C). 

To roimd off excavations at Vessagiriya the exploiting of these 
and of the grotmd immediately round the foot of rock C alone 
remains. 

n. PopONNABUWA. 

The Archaeological Smrvey made marked advance in 1909, both 
in opening up the ancient City and its environs to view by axe and 
katty, and in laying bare its far reaching ruins. 

With the exception of a few special sites (mainly those apper- 
taining to the two large Dagabas, Bankot Vehera and “ Kiri 
Vehera ”) the decade since 1900 (when the Archaeological Survey 
E 36-10 
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first broke ground at Polonnaruwa) has witnessed the excavation 
of all the chief structures of “ Pulastipura,” from the mistermed 
“ Demaja Maha Seya ” on the north as far south as the “ Potgul 
Vehera ” Monastery, a stretch of four miles. 

1. — Clearing. 

The parking of the city was continued by Moor axemen. With 
a larger gang of Sinhalese at work, the whole of the confine^ within 
the walls of the Citadel and City were freed of underwood, except 
here and there at a few picturesque silvan clumps within which 
no ruins seem to exist above ground. 

Outside the City, northward, all the ruins surrounding the two 
large Dagabas, the “ Gal-Vihare,” and the “ Una -gala Vehera ” 
hillock, were also re-cleared. 

To the west, across Tdpavewa tank, the heavy jungle gripping 
a group of ruins (“ Sitala Maligawa,” &c.), which stand quite 
isolated from the main ruins situated to north and east of the 
btmd, was out down and burnt. 

2. — Excavations. 

“ Demala-Maha-Seya.’^ 

This brick-built Buddhist temple is of the t37pe of the so-caUed 
“ J6tawanarama ” and “ Thtiparama ” Vihlres'. In size it 
considerably exceeds the latter. 

Exteriorly, the brick and stucco ornamentation of its moulded 
basement and wall face, though carried out on very similar lines, 
departs from the simphcity of “ Thtiparama and is more lavish 
even than that of “ J6tawanarama.” This plethora of surface 
mouldings and ornament palls on the eye from overcrowding of 
details and want of proportion. 

The south and east walls stand in fair preservation, but the 
back (west) wall and much of the north have fallen, whilst the 
vaulted roof of vestibule and shrine has wholly collapsed. 

In 1885-86 the vestibule was unearthed, vmder the direction of 
Mr. S. M. Burrows, and disclosed remains of interesting frescoes 
(Buddhist legends, &c.) on its inner walls. 

Unfortunately no steps were taken to protect these paintings, 
and in the fifteen years’ interval before the Archaeological Survey 
commenced work at Polonnaruwa, they had faded beyond 
recognition. 

The first ta^sk of the past season’s excavation was the removal of 
the debris which literally choked the entresol . leading on from the 
vestibule, aks well as the shrine itself, up to the top of the walls, 
which eire 25 feet high in plawes. 

The difficulty of deahng with this immense maiss of caked brick 
and mortar talus, which filled the passage and shrine, rendered the 
work both slow and dangerous, in view of the crumbling state of 
the later built inner walls.* Ultimately the whole spaice was 


* A Moor cooly was buried to the neck by the fall ofjpart of a wall. 
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cleared without damaging either the frescoes on these screen walls, 
or what remains of the colossal statue of Buddha {hiti-pilima) 
which stands erect against the back wall. This immense figure, 
formed of brick heavily plastered, is headless and had lost its 
right leg below the knee. * 

The frescoes are full of interest. They depict legendary episodes 
from the life of Gautama Buddha. The main piece on the south 
wall shows the “ Tathagata,” stiffly posed in a boat with two 
rowers, who are admirably represented. Though not so well 
preserved as the paintings in the “ pockets ” at Sigiri-gala, those 
found on the waUs of “ Demala Maha Seya ” yield nothing to the 
latter in variety and spirited execution. Many of the figures are 
larger than life-size. 

The extreme flimsiness of the screen waUs (clay conglomerate 
packing, plaster coated) on which the frescoes are painted threatens 
their rapid disintegration, if not entire destruction. Every effort 
has, therefore, been made to preserve them for at least some 
time, in order to secure, before it is too late, copies in oil as far as 
the worn paintings can be reproduced. 

A jungle stick roof, thatched with cadjans, has been thrown 
across the shrine to shelter it from the north-east monsoon rains. 

The Buddha has also been specially protected by temporarily 
trussing the figure in a stick “ crate ” with ramba grass. But the 
image is tottering to its faU, and may not survive long. 

Circular Ruin. 

About a hundred yards south of “ Demaja Maha Seya ” is a 
brick ruin, with remains of circular waU. The excavation of this 
structure (presumed to be a “Wate-da-ge ” hitherto) has yielded 
no satisfactory identification at present. 

It has proved to be piUarless, and the walls did not apparently 
enshrine a dagaba, as at the well-known “ Wata-da-ge ’’ near 
“ Thuparama ” Viliare. The diameter within the wall is about 
58 ft. 

Vihdre. 

Between the “ Pabulu Vehera ” (Dagaba) and the little Hindu 
temple of granite sacred to Siva (Devale No. 2) a mound with 
crude masses of brickwork was next tried. 

Excavation has shown it to be an oblong Vihar^, with vestibule 
once stoutly columned, and a shrine hea^y waUed in brick and 
mortar so as to bear up a vaulted roof. One or two broken 
images were exhumed here. The floor is laid in lime concrete 
coloured in a pattern of blue and red framing. 

“ Pabulu Vehera.” 

This is the present-day name of the third in size of the completed 
Dagabas of Polonnaruwa. It lies some distance south of the 
two larger Thupas and within the City wall. 


* The leg was roughly renewed to save, if possible, further dismem- 
berment, or not improbably total fall, of the figure. 
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There are manifest indications of the deliberate destruction of 
its superstructure (Kota and hatar^ koiuwa) in the tons of brick 
debris, mortar bound, novr burying the base of the Dagaba. 

So far only a vihare, hugging its south-west face, has been 
excavated, simultaneously with the above-mentioned vihare near 
the Siva Devale. In its inner sanctuary were found a huge lime- 
stone hiti-pilima of the Buddha, fallen headlong, and another 
figure, with tall head-dress. 

Monastery near the North Bate of the City. 

Close outside the Northern Gateway through the ancient City 
wall lie the ruins of a small Monastery, within premises some 50 
yards square. This Monastery w«is excavated thoroughly. The 
most marked structures are a vihare and a dagaba. 

The vihare was of the familiar Polonnaruwa plan, with three 
images (of which the pedestals are in situ) ranged side by side 
towards the back. Some of the figures were uncovered on the 
floor — aU broken. 

The dagaba differs from any yet examined at Polonnaruwa. 
It stood on a brick-faced maluwa, or platform, 67 ft. four-square, 
raised 7 ft. 6 in. from ground level, and was reached by a steep 
flight of granite steps. The stairs are footed by a moonstone and 
a pair of Ndga dwdrapdlaa. The revetment of the maluwa is 
faced in front by a most effective dado of twenty frdl-faced Hons, 
between pilasters, sharply moulded in brick tiles. The dagaba 
proper had at base a diameter of about 30 ft. ; but it has been so 
mercilessly wrecked that its true outlines are difficult to recast. 

Treasure seekers had penetrated into the bell of the dagaba 
by a diagonal shaft, and gutted its garbha, or “ relic chamber,” 
which is partially exposed as they left it. This chamber really 
comprised three ceUas, superimposed one above the other, each 
measuring 3 ft. square nearly, and each containing wall niches 
for clay saucer lamps. The floor of the uppermost cella was 
paved by a stone yantra-gala of 25 partitions ; the second by 
a plain slab on which rose a small octagonal pillar, the “ Indra- 
hila the third, and lowest, by a second yantra receptacle, but 
of brick and in 9 divisions. 

Of the original deposits in these ceUas, the only antiques 
ignored by the vandals were seven tiny bronze cobras found in two 
partitions of the bottom yantra receptacle. 

City WaU. 

The City wall to the west has been laid bare, inside and out, 
where the main road from Minneriya twice cuts through it. 

Ruins within Topdvewa Tank. 

Not far west of where an ancient horowwa (sluice) of Topa- 
v^a tank pierces the bund, occur four isolated ruins. 
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Devotes. 

Furthest north are the remains of a pair of Hindu fanes. 

The larger of the two showed the familiar plan of a devale 
containing three apartments, a front hall, vestibule, and the inner- 
most chamber. The bottom of the walls alone survives. The 
argha slab (its lingam is missing), unearthed in the middle of the 
adsrtmn, fixes the cult as that of Siva. 

The other ruin is no more than a small chamber, waUed by well- 
dressed granite slabs, with a ptlla (spout) projecting. It once 
formed the sanctuary of some kovU, of which nothing more 
exists at this day. 

Ddgaba. 

South of these Hindu shrines a jungle-covered mound about 
20 ft. in height was opened late in the season. This finally gave 
proof of having once served as a dagaba. The hatares kotuwa 
(square tee) has wholly disappeared, but a large portion of the 
tapering kota, or pinnacle, with 23 of its concentric rings intact, 
was unearthed on the slope of the moimd where it must have 
fallen when the dagaba was destroyed centuries ago. 

The dagaba was apparently somewhat over 50 ft. in diameter, 
and touched tangentially at the cardinal points a square stereobate. 
Faint outlines of an outer maluwa about 80 ft. square are traceable. 

It is not surprising to find that this dagaba, like the smaller 
one near the North Gate of the City, had not esct'ped rifling by 
Southern Indian aliens. 

A breach had been made into the top of the beU to a depth of 
nearly 12 ft. , uncovering two cellas. In the first a series of stone 
pillar-slabs (including the “ Indra-kila ”) were foimd fallen into the 
relic chamber, owing to the breach. This topmost ceUa had been 
quite denuded of all its contents save a single coin of Sahasa Malla 
(1200-1202 A.D.) 

Following the breach lower down, about half of a brick yantra 
receptacle was unearthed, with 16 (of the full 25) partitions 
unbroken. The rest had evidently been destroyed and their 
contents appropriated. 

From the surviving divisions an extraordinarily varied set of 
miniature bronzes — gods, animals, reptiles, and implements — ^were 
taken out. 

To ascertain the sectional construction of the dagaba, it was 
decided to sink a shaft below these breached relic chambers 
down to ground level. A further series of most interesting archae- 
ological articles came to light at different depths. 

Below the broken yantra receptacle — doubtless the bottom of 
the second cella — -a third cella, in size a cube of 3 ft., was struck. 
This contained the most important “ find ” of all — a squared 
pedestal of limestone (1 ft. 8 in. by in.), with seven horizontal 
ribs (probably to represent Mount Maha Merti) and splayed at top 
pyramidicaUy. This pedestal (of which three sides respectively 
stiU show traces of red, yellow, and white colouring — with 
blue, red, yellow, and white on the fourth side and top) stood 
on three small detached supports as tripod. It was crowned 
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by a beautifully modelled karanduwa of beaten gold, 3 in. high, 
shaped like a diminutive dagaba. The karanduvM contained 
seventeen small gems of no intrinsic value. 

Underneath this third chamber lay a nine-holed yantra receptacle 
of brick, each partition of which produced a brood of cobras, 
a mother and four young, in bronze, or 45 ndgas in all. 

Below this again were found more valueless gems mingled with 
sand and lime mortar. Finally, a copper plate (once probably 
inscribed but now so corroded as to yield no trace of writing), a 
coin or two, and a chank restii^ on a tripod.* 

Maligdwa. 

The last of the tinea sites attacked within Tdpavewa tank was a 
widespread momid covered with taU forest trees. It is situated 
within sight of the Promontory ly ing south-east. 

The lower portion of the mound is rubble-banked with relapdna. 
or rubble pitching, as breakwater protection against the wavelets 
of the tank which once lapped it. 

When the trees had been cut and debrin removed from the sum- 
mit of the mormd an extensive single structure steadily developed 
its grovmd plan, as its walls and cross walls were gradually 
unearthed. 

Further, it became more and more evident that the structure 
was purely secular — without doubt a ■ndligdwa or residence of 
some chieftain, if not of royalty. 

No stone was used in the construction of this palace, or uiansion, 
and comparatively little brick. Walls, floor, steps, all are of 
clay and lime concrete, thickly encased in, or overlaid with, lime 
plaster. The waUs still stand from 3 to 5 ft. in height, showing 
most clearly the internal arrangement of corridors and rooms. 

Access could be gained to the building only by a staircase in the 
middle of the north face, ri.sing to a bay portico and landings, 
from which three gangways diverged and completely encircled the 
structure. At the back (south) there is another bay, from which 
steps descended, not directly but westward, on to the rubble-faced 
platform. 

Entering the building from the front, the first chamber is a 
spacious hall, nearly 39 by 32 ft. in dimensions, the front portion 
of which was once supported on 24 wooden pillars. There was 
passage directly through this haU to an elongated room of the 
same breadth , but only 6 ft. 6 in. in depth . This again leads into 
a verandah, 9 ft. 4 in. wide at the back, by barely 6 ft. 5 in. along 
the flanks of the haU and narrow room which it also skirts. The 
hall admitted into this verandah through cramped side openings. 
The verandah at the east was bare, and from it stairs originally 
mounted to upper storeys, which must have been entirely of 
wooden construction. 

The corresponding verandah on the w'est contained a lavatory, 
cut off by a cross wall, but accessible from the back verandah. 


* All these “ finds ” will be deposited in the Colombo Museum. 
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The walls of chambers and verandah still show openings where 
windows were placed at intervals. Vertical holes in the walls 
point to some eighty stout posts bein^ engaged in them (to add 
strength), in addition to the twenty-four pillars in the hall which 
were free standing. 

The floor is laid with a thick coating of lime plaster, no doubt 
formerly coloured in a red and blue carpet design, for on the walls 
are still to be seen portions of a dado — a brilliant red framing. 
The whole stmctui-e — chambers, verandah, and three gangis-ays — 
covered an area of 84 feet square. 

The only “ finds ’ made were a small killotuya, or ohtinam box, 
still contabiii:^ lime probably six centuries old, a coin of Sahasa 
MaUa, and a skull which crumbled to the touch. 

3. — Restoration ■ 

“ Thupdrdma ” Vihdre . — The work of filling in the many and 
dangerous cracks in the walla and roofs of the shrine and vestibule, 
and the rebuilding, where neceasruy, of the doubtful inset arch 
at the doorway into the shrine, was completed by the end of the 
1908 season. 

Last year, therefore, it was safe to turn attention to the square 
duplicated tower. 

The soffit of the vaulted roof of the shrine was first pointed to 
ensure greater stability. 

The cleaning of the tower, prior to dealing with its cracks, 
disclosed that it had formerly been gutted from the top, in the 
expectation of finding treasure, and the breach subsequently 
refilled with loose debris. All is now set right ; the tower has been 
rendered quite impervious to rain, and the countless abrasions 
and pittings in its wall and roof roughly mended to save further 
rapid weathering. 

The fiat roof of the shrine was relaid in cement concrete in 
1908. 

Last season the ‘‘ weepholes ” through the parapet (which 
of old merely allowed rain water to run down and wear away the 
wall face of the building) were corbelled out as bracket spouting, 
so as to ensure the drainage being thrown clear of the basement 
plinth. 

Wctta-dd-ge . — The pavement of the inner and upper maluwa 
surrounding the central dagaba (within the brick wall) was taken 
up and laid with a radiating slope. 

With no roof to shelter the dagaba and its circular maluwa, now 
that the concentric rings of tall granite cohunns no longer stand, 
the sptkce became virtually converted during wet weather into a 
shallow tank with no egress for the water. 

A conduit has now been cut, through both its granite plinths 
(outer and inner) and the brick wall, in the middle of each 
quadrant, to pass off water from inside to the exterior malutoa, 
whence existing gargoyles discharge it on to the groimd. The 
pavement surroimding the dagaba wrill in futrure, therefore, be 
always rapidly drained. 
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in. — SfemiYA. 

I. — Clearing. 

The annual clearing of scrub within the enceinte of “ Sigiri 
Nuwam ” was carried out. 

2. — Restoration. 

In 1908, the western half of the “ Lion-staircase house ” at 
the foot of the ladders leading to the summit of the Rock was 
refaced strongly in stepped masonry, cement-pointed, as a 
protection against further wash from rain water falling over 
the Rook. 

Last season the east side of the structure was similarly renewed. 

.attention was then given to the South Approach to the 
“ gallery. ” The upper flights of steps on this Approach were 
excavated in 1895, and subsequently restored partially by adding 
continuous retaining and half walls on the off side. 

But of the lower tiers, which had been long ago washed down 
the slope of the hill, nothing remained ; and, to render the South 
Approach traversable from end to end, it was necessary to rebuild 
these. Before the last season’s work at Sigiriya closed in April, 
three staircases and landings were partially construoted, almost 
uniting the upper flights of steps with the broad terrace below 
from which the original staircase ascent was made. 

Simultaneously, a broad stairway of rubble stone, set in mortar, 
was erected from the tank bund, at the foot of the hill, as far as 
the terrace on which the Archaeological Survey Camp is placed. 

Another season’s work should see the junction of these stone 
and brick stairs effected, by the building of one or two short 
intermediate flights of steps and the levelling of the pathway 
along intervening terraces. It will then be possible to reach the 
“ gallery ” and gain the top of Sigiri-gala by a succession of 
staircases the whole way from the driving road at the foot of the 
ascent to the hill. 


Siva Dewdle No. 2. 

The vestibule of this chaste Hindu shrine, which threatened to 
fall unless promptly rebuilt, was wholly dismantled, and has been 
well reset. 

The shrine walls have opened out in places, and with the dome 
need more attention than had been anticipated. These will be 
seen to next season. 


IV . — Epigraphical Work. 

Part IV. of the Epigraphia Zeylanica ’’ appeared early in 
1909. IVIr. Wickremasinghe is believed to have Part V. in hand. 

Eye-copying and securing ink “ squeezes ” of the lithic records 
of the Island was steadily continued last year. The inscriptions 
of the North-Western Province are now being gi'adually collected. 

It has been decided by the Glovernment that all ■“ estampages ” 
of Ceylon inscriptions are, after being photographed, to be stored 
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at the Colombo Museum for the benefit of the students of the 
palasography and ancient language of the Island as deducible 
from its cave rock, slab, and pillar records. 


CotJNcacL. 

Under Rule 16 Messrs. C. Drieberg and R. G. Anthonisz had to 
retire by seniority, and the Hon. Mr. S. C. Obeyesekere and the 
Hon. Mr. Justice A. Wood Renton by least attendance, but two 
of these gentlemen being eligible for re-election, Messrs. R. G. 
Anthonisz and C. Drieberg were^ re-elected, and the vacancies in 
the Council were filled by the appointment of Messrs. E. B. 
Denham and M. Kelway Bamber. 

The vacancy caused by the death of Mr. J. Parsons was filled 
by the appointment of Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka, and that caused by 
the death of Mr. C. M. Fernando was filled by the appointment 
of the Hon. Mr. H. L. Crawford, C.M.6. 

Presidentship. 

The vacancy caused by the resignation of the Hon. Mr. John 
Ferguson, C.M.G., was filled by the appointment of Sir Hugh 
CliSord, K.C.M.G., who was Vice-Patron of the Society the 
previous year. 

* Finances. 

Annexed (see page 58) is a balance sheet, showing the expendi- 
ture and receipts for 1909. 


12. Dr. Nell proposed the adoption of the Report which, he 
said, was very gratifying. It showed an increase in the number 
of Members, and it was interesting to note that a good number of 
Civil Servants were joining the Society. The Society is now as 
flourishing as it was 2.5 years ago. 

13. Mr. Roles seconded and, as a former Treasurer, congratu- 
lated the Society on its substantial balance. 

14. The Chairw.vn thought the Report was, on the whole, 
satisfactory, not only in the direction indicated by Dr. Nell, but 
also from the point of view of the finances of the Society , which 
at any rate at the present moment, were thoroughly sound. 

The Report was then adopted. 

Office-Be.arers. 

15. The Chairman pointed out that he would be away from 
the Island from the end of the ensuing month till next year, and 
stated that in these circumstances he thought it altogether 
undesirable that he should be re-elected President. 

16. Mr. Harward said that at a Meeting of the Council it had 
been imanimously decided to ask Sir Hugh CliSord to retain his 
position as President. Other Presidents absent from the Rland 
on fmlough had retained the position and resumed the duties on 
returning, and he thought he was not going too far in saymg that 
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at no period within his memory had the Society been more 
prosperous than during the short Presidentship of Sir Hugh 
Clifiord. He thought he was expressing the wishes of all in hoping 
that the Chairman would reconsider his decision. 

17. The Chairman said he was very sensible of the honour 
they had done him, but his own strong opinion in the matter was 
that the President of the Society should be present in the Colony, 
and should be an active force both on the Council and at the 
Meetings of the Society. It seemed to him that to elect any 
person President a few weeks before Ixis departure from the Colony , 
when during the remainder of the current yeai’ he could not, 
humanly speaking, be in it, was not to do quite full justice to 
the Society and not to fill the Presidential chair in a way that 
was likely to serve the Society’s best interests. 

18. Being further urged the Chairman said he did not wish to 
press his objection, and the office-bearers were then, on the 
motion of Mr. E. W. Jayewardene, seconded by Dr. C. A. 
Hewawitarena, elected as follows : — 

President . — The Hon. Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G. 

Vice-Presidents . — The Hon. Messrs. J. P. Lewis and P. 
ArunAchalam, Dr. A. Willey and Mr. Philipp Freiidenberg. 

Council . — ^MudaliyArs A. M. Gimasekera, Simon de Silva, and 
R. C. Kailasapillai, the Hon. Mr. H. L. Crawford, and Messrs. C. 
Drieberg, R. G. Anthonisz, E. B. Denham, M. K. Bainber, D. B. 
JayatUaka, P. E. Pieris, E. W. Perera, and J. Still. 

Honorary Treasurer. — Mr. Gerard A. Joseph. 

Honorary Secretaries. — Messrs. H. C. P. Bell, J. Harward, and 
Gerard A. Joseph. 

19. Mr. Roles inquired the date of Mr. Lewis's departure. 

The Chairman said that it was the same as Ids own, but 

he gathered that the Council put forward his name as a Vice- 
President out of compliment to so learned, distinguished, and 
useful a Member. 

Vote of Thanks. 

20. Mr. Perera proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, who had been not only an ornament but an active 
force for the good of the Society. 
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COUNCIL MEETING. 

Colombo Museum, June 9, 1910. 


Present : 

The Hon. Mr. P. Arunachalam, M.A., C.C.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

Mr. R. G. Anthonisz. Mr. R. C. KailasapHlai, Muda- 

Hon. Mr. H. L. Crawford, , liyar. 

C.M.G. Mr. E. W. Perera, Barrister- 

Mr. C. Drieberg, B.A., F.H. A.S. at-Law. 

Mr. A. M. Gunaaekera, Muda- Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., LL.M., 
Uyar. C.C.S. 

Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka, B.A. 

Sir. G. A. Josepli, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 


Business. 

1. Read and confirmed Minutes of last Coimcil Meeting held 
on March 16, 1910. 

2. The Chaibmak, before proceeding with the business of the 
Meeting, addressed the Meeting in regard to the death of King 
Edward VII. 

The first business to-day is in connection with the great and 
sudden calamity which has fallen on us since we last met. In the 
absence of the President, Sir Hugh Clifford, from the Island, it 
falls to me as Vice-President to submit for yom acceptance a 
resolution, which I would ask you to pass in solemn silence. 

The loss we deplore is of no ordinary sovereign. In the 
discharge of the duties of his exalted station. His late Majesty 
won the respect, love, and devotion of all his subjects. They 
knew that their welfare was his highest aim, and that for it he 
worked with imceasing toil. Up to his last breath he remained 
steadfast and true to that ideal of service which shone so long 
on his crest as Prince of Wales : Ich dien. His memory will be 
ensluined in the hearts of a grateful people. Well would it be for 
us if we strove, each in his sphere, to keep that ideal before us. 
It was the pri\-ilege of this Society to be linked to his gracious 
personality as Patron of our parent Society. His Majesty’s lively 
interest in art, science, and literature was well known, and 
was manifested in the active encouragement and support of 
numerous mstitutions throughout the Empire for their advance- 
ment. Above aU, the British Academy, which he foimded, will 
be an endming testimony to his patronage of literatme. By his 
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successfvil efforts in the promotion of international harmony and 
goodwill he laid the whole world under his debt, and was univer- 
sally hailed as the Great Peacemaker ; and what nobler title can 
there be to the remembrance of posterity 1 

To that Gracious Lady, the widowed Queen, in her affliction, 
our thoughts have daily turned ever since the sad news was flashed 
to us by the wires, and we pray that God in His goodness may 
give her strength to bear her sorrow. King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra have always seemed very near to us in Ceylon. His 
Majesty honoured the Island with a visit extending over many 
days in 1875, and captivated the hearts of all. The links then 
formed were renewed and strengthened when Their Majesties sent 
their two beloved sons, still in their teens, among us in the year 
1882, and later their present Majesties in 1901. Q-ur Island was 
thus specially favoured among the King’s dominions. 

His late Majesty’s interest and attachment to Ceylon was 
shared by all the Royal Family. This was brought home to 
me in a striking marmer in the winter of 1904, when Mrs. 
Arunachalam and I were in England, and Her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra was graciously pleased to honour us with a priv’ate 
audience at Buckingham Palace. Impressed as we were — and 
who is not ? — by the Queen’s marvellous beauty and gracious 
manner, we were scarcely less impressed by the interest manifested 
in this Island and its people and the concern for their welfare — 
an interest so deep that Her Majesty expressed her disappointment 
that it had not been possible for her to accompany the King to 
Ceylon in 1875, but Her Majesty still hoped to pay the Island a 
visit. The happiness of welcoming Her Gracious Majesty among 
us can now be scarcely hoped for. But should that good fortune 
be granted to us, no need to say that the Queen Mother is assured 
of a universal welcome of the most loyal affection and devotion. 
It is impossible for any formal words to express our grief at the 
close of so great and beneficent a career as that of His late Majesty 
and our sympathy with the widowed Queen. But such as it is, 
I ask you to pass this resolution and to authorize the Honorary 
Secretary to forward it to His Excellency the Governor for 
submission to His Majesty the King and the Queen Mother. 

The following vote of condolence was passed in solemn silence, 
all Members standing. 

Resolved, — “ To place on record the grief of this Society and 
its sense of the profound loss sustained by the British Empire, 
and by the world of art, science, and literature, by the death of 
His Majesty King Edward VII., Patron of the Parent Society, and 
to submit the same with our humble condolence to His Majesty 
King George V., the Queen Mother, and the Royal Family.” 

3. Resolved, — That the following Members be recommended 
for election : — 

(1) C. A. Davis : recommended by X*J^ph.°*^^^ 

(2) C. V. Brayne, C.C.S. : recom- f J. A. Daniel. 

mended by (. G. A. J oseph. 
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(3) C. M. Liishington, C.C.S. : f J. A. Daniel. 

recommended by t G. A. Joseph. 

(4) T. A. Abdul Baheem : recom- f J. A. Darnel. 

mended by (. G. A. Joseph. 

(5) J. O'K. Murty, C.C.S. : recom- 1 J. A. Daniel. 

mended by f G. A. Joseph. 

(6) R. B. Strickland, M.A. : recom- I A. Willey. 

mended by ) G. A. Joseph. 

(7) D. A. W. Bandaranayaka, 

Proctor, S.C. : recommended 

by 

(8) J. A. Varey, Irrigation Engi- ( J. W. Robertson. 

neer : recommended by I G. A. Joseph. 

(9) J. E. Rode : recommended by { J; ^ 

4. Laid on the table a Paper entitled “ The Earliest Dutch 
Visits to Ceylon,” by Mr. Donald Ferguson. 

Resolved, — That the Paper be referred to Messrs. F. H. de Vos 
and R. G. Anthonsiz. 

5. Laid on the table a Paper entitled “ Translation of Kdvya- 
sikharaya. Chapter I.,” by Mr. A. O. Jayawardana. 

Resolved. — TTiat the Paper be referred to Messrs. P. E. Pieris 
and A. Mendis Gunas4kera, MudaUyar. 

6. Laid on the table a letter from Mr. J. Still regarding his 
“Xotes on Katuwana Fort.’’ 

Resolved, — That the Xotes be referred to Mr. P. E. Pieris, in 
terms of Council's Resolution at the last Meeting, and then, with 
the remarks of Messrs. Harward and Pieris, be sent to Mr. StiU. 

7. Laid on the table a letter from Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamv 
regarding the translation of Professor Geiger’s Maidive Paper. 

Resolved, — That the matter do stand over. 

8. Laid on the table Ciroular Xo. 79 of March 19, containing 
the opimons of Messrs. P. E. Pieris and J. Still on the Paper entitled 
“ Mulgiri-gala,” by Mr. Donald Ferguson. 

Resolved. — That the Paper do lie over till the cost of repro- 
ducins: the Plates be ascertained. 

9. In view of Dr. A. Willey’s (Vice-President) departure from 
Ceylon — 

Resolved, — To express the Society’s appreciation of the 
valuable services rendered to it by Dr. A. Willey, M.A., D.Sc. 
F.R.S., as Vice-President, and to the cause of Science in Ceylon 
as Director of the Colombo Museum, and its deep regret at the 
severance of his connection with Ceylon, and to recommend to 
the Society that he be elected an Honorary Member for life under 
Rule 7. 

10. Resolved, — That a General Meeting be held early in July 
and that the date and the business be left in the hands of the 
Secretaries and Vice-President. 


1 D. B. Jayatilaka. 
j G. A. Joseph. 




Plate /. 



Hier LEyr begraven 

JuFF'*’ MARIA MAGDALENA 
VAN DER HEyDEN HUY'FVROUWE 
VAN DEN E.HEER CAREL BOLNER 
COMMANDEUR DER ^TADEN LAN 
DEN VAN GALE MATUREB 
OVERLEEDEN DEN JZ yANUARIO 
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FOURTH SUPPLEMENTARY PAPER ON 
THE MONUMENTAL REMAINS OF THE DUTCH EAST 
INDIA COMPANY IN CEYLON.* * * § 

By F. H. DE Vos, 

Barrister-at-Law, and Member of the Society of Dutch Literature, 

<fec. , of Leyden. 


Recent excavations on the site of the “ Groote Kerk,”t 
Church street, Galle, have resulted in the discovery of two 
Dutch tombstones, sketches of which, kindly made for me by 
Mr. D. W. Goonawardena, of the Police Court of GaUe, are 
submitted with this Paper. These tombstones have been laid 
down on the floor of the Dutch Reformed Church, Galle. 

1 . 

See Plate 1. 

Translation. — ^Here lies buried Juff. Maria Magdalena van 
der Heyden, wife of the Hon. Carel Bolner,]: Commandeur of 
the City and Lands of Galle and Matara. Died on January 12, 
1697. 

Remarks. — Carel Bolner was^a native of Dantzic, Ha was 
an Assistent, 1670 (Colombo), Koojman and Pakhuismeester, 
1686 (Colombo), Koofman and Administrateur , 1688 (Colombo), 
Commandeur, 1693-1704 (Galle), Governor of Malacca, May 
10, 1704^1707. Maria Magdalena van der Heyden, bom in 
Hoom, was his second wife, he having married her in Colombo 
on February 1, 1682. He married thirdly, in Colombo, on 
March 5, 1702, Susaima van Schayck,S baptized in Colombo 
May 5, 1661, daughter of Andries van Schayck of Utrecht 
and Abigail Ketelaer of Ter Goes. She died in Malacca on 

* Journal, voL XV., Xo.^49, p. 213; vol. XVll., No. 52, p. 12; 
vol. XVin., No. 54. p. 51 ; vol. XVm.. No. 56. p. 393. 

t Journal, vol. XV., No. 49, p. 267. 

X 50 NavorschOT 238, 54 Navorscher 175. 

§ Ceylon Obeerver, May 9, 1906. Journal. Straits Branch, Royal 
Asiatic Society, No. 34, July, 1900, p. 20. 
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February 4, 1707. Before her marriage with Caiel Bolner, 
Susanna van Schayck had contracted two other marriages: 
(1) with Hendrik Schook, Koojman. and (2) wdtli the Rev. 
Hermanns Specht of Utrecht. 


2 . 

See Plate II. 

Translation . — Gravestone covering the dead body of Juff. 
Pietemella de Bidder, widow of the late Captain-Lieutenant 
Comelis Verdonk. Died September 14, 1698, aged 24 years 
and 8 months. 

Arms . — ^The arms are those of the Verdonk family. Riet- 
stap* gives the following blazon : — 

Verdonk. — Bruxelles. (An. 6 juillet, 1737 : chevaliers du St. 
Empire 28 dec. 1737.) Ec. aux 1 et 4 d’azur au hon d’arg. 
arm. et lamp, de gu. aux 2 et 3 d’azur a trois gerbes d’or, hws 
de gu. Cq. cour. C le hon iss. 

The second and third quarterings are the arms of some 
family allied by marriage to the family of Verdonk. 

Remarks . — Cornells Verdonk was perhaps the son of David 
Verdonk and Angeneta Roberts Alma.f There was a Dirk 
Verdonk, an Assistent, Colombo, 1677. 


3. — St. Stephen’s Church, Fort Frederick, Trincomalee. 

HIER ONDER LEGT BEGRAVEN 
REBECCA SCHODT 

IN HAAR LEVEN HUYSVROUW VAN 
DEN OPPERCOOPMAN EN OPPERHOOFD 
DER CEYLONSE OOSTE DISTRICTEN 
MARTIN REIN 

GEBOOREN TE COLOMBO DEN 22 
DECEMBER ANNO 1690 EN 
OVERLEDEN DEN 6en JANY 1760 
OUD 69 JAAR 5 MAANDEN EN 15 DAGEN 


* “ Armorial General.” 

f Journal, Straits Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, No. 34, July, 
1900, p. 13. 



Plate II. 



GrAVEs^TEEN deckehde 

Het doode Lichaem 

VAN luLFF" PlETERNELLA 
DE RIDDER WED’ WYLE 
DEN CAPiTAIN LuYTE 
NANT CORNELI^y VERDONK 
OVERLEDENDEN JC[' SF.? 
TEMBER ANNO ^6^ CP OUD 
2d W.REN EN (? MAANDEN 
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Translation . — ^Hereunder lies buried BebeccaSchodt, during 
her life the wife of the Opperkoopman and Chief of the Eastern 
Districts of Ceylon, Martin Rein. Bom in Colombo on 
December 22, 1690, and died on January 6, 1760, aged 69 
years 5 months and 15 days. 

Remarks . — ^Rebecca Schodt was perhaps the daughter of 
Claas Schodt of Hamburg, Dissave of Colombo, and Sara de 
Meestre of Colombo, whom he married in Colombo, July 21, 
1680. 

Martin Rein was Dissave of Matara, 1737-1739. He was a 
native of Hesse Cassel, and arrived in Ceylon in the year 1731, 
in the ship “ Noordwoordigsveen.” 


4. — Mannar. 

HIER RUSTEN IN DEN HEERE 
OP 23 FEB. 1740 
MEJUFR. JOHANNA COORN 
VROUW VAN DEN HEER 
JOHAN 

VAN DER SPAR EN OP 
28 MEY 1775 HAAR ED. 

KLYNZOON DEN JONGEN 
HEER JOHANNES CHRIST- 
lANUS VAN DER SPAR 

Translation . — Here rest in the Lord, on Febmaiy 23, 1740, , 
Johanna Coom, wife of Johan van der Spar, and on May 28, 
1775, her grandson, Johannes Christianus van der Spar. 

Remarks . — ^This tombstone was discovered in two pieces in 
Mannar by Mr. J. P. Lewis, C.C.S., one forming the front 
doorstep to the Parsonage of the Roman Cathohc Church 
of St. Mary, and the other the back doorstep of the Parsonage 
of the Roman Cathohc Church of St. Sebastian. The stone is 
now in the Fort Church, the Bishop of Jaffna having kindly 
handed over the two portions to the Crovemment Agent. 

Johan van der Spar and Johanna Coom were the parents 
of Mattheus van de Spar, the Administrateur of Galle, bom 
in Jaffna, May 19, 1730, died in Galle, November 24, 1806. 

F 36-10 
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Mattheus was first married to Dorothea CJomelia van Dam. 
They were the parents of Johannes Christiaan van der Spar, 
baptized in Galle, January 15, 1758, died in Mannar, May 28, 
1775. Mattheus van der Spar was Opferhoofd of Mannar in 
1775. His grandfather, Johannes van der Spar, was also 
Ojyperhoofd of Mannar when he died in 1719. 


5. — Dutch Cemetery, Galle. 

HIER ONDER LEGT BEGRAVEN HET LYK 
VAN WILLEM CAREL DE SILVA, IN LEVEN 
BAAS TIMMERMAN 

GEBOREN DEN 8 JAN. 1775 EN OVERLEDEN 
DEN 2 JANUARY 1820, ’S MORGEN OM 4UUR, 
OUD 44 JAAREN 11 MAANDEN EN 24 DAGEN 
ZALIG ZYN DE DOODEN 
DIE IN DEN HEERE STERVEN 

Translation . — Hereunder lies buried the body of Willem 
Carel de Silva, during his life master carpenter. Bom on 
January 8, 1775, and died on January 2, 1820, at 4 o’clock in 
the morning, aged 44 years 11 months and 24 days. 

Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord. 


6 . 

A silver memorial plate purchased by the Museum ; — 

TER. 

GEDAGTENIS: VAN DEN 
EERSAMEN 

NICOLAAS HUYSELAAR, 

IN ZYN LEVEN BAAS DER 
SMITS, EN KUYPERS; 
GEBOOREN TE STYNBACH, 

DEN 13 APRIL, 1714, OVERLEEDEN 
TE KOLOMBO, 

DEN 19 APRIL, 1774 
OUD 60 JAAREN 
EN 6 DAAGEN. 
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Translation . — ^To the memory of the worthy Nicolaas 
Huyselaar, during his life Baas of the smiths and coopers. 
Born in Steinbach on April 13, 1714. Died in Colombo on 
April 19, 1774. Aged 60 years and 6 days. 

Bemarhs . — Nicolaas Huyselaar arrived in Ceylon in the 
ship “ Horsen ” in 1742 as a ship’s corporal. He was married 
to Anna Catharina Grim, bom in Colombo 1726, the daughter 
of Hendrik Grim of Weenen and Anna de Almeida. 


7. — Gold Medal with Chain. 

GEGEEVEN 

DOOR DEN HEER RAAD ORDINAIR 
EN GOUVERNEUR VAN CEILON 
WILLEM JACOB VAN DE GRAAFF 
AAN 

JOHANNES DE SARAM WIJEYESEKERE ABERATNE 
TWEEDE MAHA MODELIAAR VAN ’S GOUVERNEURS 
PORTA OM HEM EN ZYNE NAZAATEN NA HEM TE 
DIENEN TOT EEN TEEKEN VAN EERE EN ERKEN- 
TENIS VAN ZYNE IN ALLE GELE-GENTHEEDEN 
TEGENS DE EDELE NEDERLANDSCHE KOMPAGNIE 
BEWESENE TROUW IN VOORSCHREEVE ZYN POST 
EN OM HEM TER EERE -TE STREKKEN EN TOT 
EENE BELOONING VOOR DEN YVER EN WELMEE- 
NENHEID DOOR HEM GETOOND TER BEVORDER- 
ING VAN DE KANNEEL KULTURE ZOO IN ZYN 
GEHOUDE DIRECTIE OVER HET ZUIVEREN EN 
AANPLATEN VAN ENE UITGESTREKTE STUK ’S 
GRONDS TE DEMETIGODDE DAT INDE WANDELING 
GENAAMT WORD “ ’S GOUVERNEURS TUIN ” ALS 
IN HET SCHOONMAAKEN EN MET KANNEEL BEP- 
LANTEN VAN GRONDEN OP ZYN EIGE KOSTEN 
WAARVAN VERSCHEIDE ZEER GOEDE STUKKEN 
DOOR HEM AAN DE KOMPAGNIE VOOR NIETS ZYN 
AFGESTAAN DIE ZEDERT AAN DE KANNEEL- 
SCHILLERS ZYN AFGEGEVEN EN VAN WELKE ZYN 

F 2 
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TVER TOT ’S KOMPAGNIES DIENST HY EEN NIE- 
UWE BLYK HEEFT GEGEVEN MET OP ZIG TE 
NEEMEX DE ZORG OVER DE AANPLANTINGEN 
VAN KANNEEL KOFFI EN PEPER IN DE 
VIDAANIEN VAN EALANIE EN A]VIBATLE 
KOLOMBO DEN 23 AUGUSTUS 
1792. 

Translation . — Given by the Raad-Ordinair and Gk)vernor of 
Ceylon, Willem Jacob van de GraaS, to Johannes de Saiam 
Wijeyesekere Aberatne, Second Maha Mudaliyar of the Gover- 
nor’s Gate, to serve as a token of honour to him and his 
posterity after him and as an acknowledgment of the constant 
fidelity shown by him in his aforesaid office to the Honourable 
Dutch Company, and to conduce to his honour and as a 
reward for the zeal and interest shown by him in the advance- 
ment of cinnamon cultivation, not only in his superintend- 
ence ot the clearing and planting of an extensive piece of 
land in Demetegodde, commonly called “ The Governor’s 
Garden,” as also in the clearing and planting with cinnamon 
at his own expense of lands, of which many very good lots 
were given for nothing to the Company, and which were since 
given to the cinnamon peelers, and he having given a fresh 
proof of his zeal in the Company’s service by undertaking 
the duty of planting with cinnamon, cofiee, and pepper the 
vidane-districts of Kalanie and Ambatle. 

Colombo, August 23, 1792. 

Remarks . — On the reverse two seals, (1) charged with a lion 
rampant carrying in his left paw a sheaf and in his dexter a 
drawn sword, with the motto “Eendracht maakt macht” 
round the border ; (2) charged with a three-masted ship in full 
sail with the words “ Vereenigde Nederlandsche Oost-Indische 
Compagnie ” round the border. 

This medal is the property of Mr. J. Louis Perera, Proctor, 
Kollupitiya, the great-grandson of the donee. 

Johaimes de Saram Wijeyesekere Abeyratne was the son of 
Domingo de Saram Wijeyesekere Abeyratne, Guard Mudaliyar, 
and Dona Catharina Tillekeratne. He married on January 
30, 1774, Francina Perera Samaranaike, and had a daughter, 
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Anganeta de Saram, who married John Paul Perera Goone- 
wardene, Second Atapattu Mudaliyar. Their son John Louis 
Perera married Caroline, the daughter of the Kuruwe 
Mudaliyar, S. L. Perera. The possessor of the medal is a child 
of the last-named spouses. 


8 . 

Remarks on Plate No. 44 : — * 

Jacob Verhoom was a native of Rotterdam, and was married 
to Maria Berenherg of Batavia. He married secondly, in 
Batavia, October 3, 1720, Elisabeth Henrietta Mondiger.f 
who died in Batavia, August 22, 1780, after having married in 
Batavia on June 16, 1729, Adriaan de la Barre of Gorcum, 
the widower of Helena Vrythove. 


* Journal, R.A.S. (C.B.), vol. Xylll., No. 54, p. 74. 
t Journal, R.A.S. (C.B.), vol. XVII., No. 52, p. 49. 
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GENERAL MEETING. 


Colombo Museum, August 3, 1910. 


Present : 

The Hon. Mr. P. Arunachalam, M.A., C.C.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The Hon. Sir J. T. Hutchinson. Kt.. M.A.. Vice-Patron. 


Mt. E. Burgess. 

Mr. B. C. Cooray. 

Mr. C. A. Davis. 

Mr. E. B. Denham, B.A.,C.C.S. 
Mr. S. de Silva. Gate Mudaliyar. 
Mr. W. A. de Silva, J.P. 

Mr. D. Devapuraratna. 

Ven. F. H. de Winton. 

Mr. A. H. Gomes. 

Mr. T. Grade. 

Mr. B. Horsburgh, M.A., C.C.S. 
Mr. P. E. Morgappah. 

Dr. A. Nell, M.R.C.S. 


Mr. C. Namasivayam, J.P. 

Rev. M. Sri Nanissara. 

Mr. J. P. Obeyesekere, B.A., 
LL.B. 

Rev. J. P. de Pinto. 

Mr. T. A. Abdul Raheera. 

Dr. W. P. Rodrigo, M.R.C.S. 
Mr. F. C. Roles. 

Dr. D. Schokman, F.R.C.S.E. 
Mr. C. C. J. Senaviratna. 

Mr. W. T. Southorn, B. A., C.C.S. 
Rev. S. Sumangala. 

Mr. F. A. Tiseverasingha. 


Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
Visitors : eight ladies and seventeen gentlemen. 


Business. 

1. Read and confirmed Minutes of last General Meeting held 
on March 16, 1910. 

2. The following Resolution which had been passed at a 
Meeting of the Council of the Society was notified to the General 
Meeting : — “ To place on record the grief of this Society and its 
sense of the profound loss sustained by the Empire and by the 
world of Art, Science, and Literature by the death of His Majesty 
King Edward VII., Patron of the parent Society, and to submit 
the same with our humble condolence to His Majesty King 
George V., the Queen-Mother, and the Royal Family.” 

3. A further Resolution passed by the Council was also 
notified ; — “ To express the Society’s appreciation of th? valuable 
se^ces rendered by Mr. A. Willey, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., to it as 
Vice-President, and to the cause of lienee in Ceylon as Director of 
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the Colombo Museum, and its great regret at the severance of his 
connection with Ceylon. It is recommended to the Society that 
Dr. Willey be elected an Honorary Member for life imder Rule 7.” 

The recommendations of the Coimcil were adopted by the 
Meeting. 

4. The CfTATRMAJf moved — “ That this Society desires to 
record its profoimd regret at the death of Mr. Donald W. Ferguson, 
and its appreciation of the very valuable services rendered by 
him to the Society and to historical research in Ceylon, and to 
express its deep sympathy with his family.” 

In doing so Mr. Arunachalam said : ‘‘It is my sad duty to 
armmmce to the Society the death of one of its most valued 
members — Mr. Donald Ferguson. He belonged to a family which 
has for almost a centmy been identified with Ceylon, and has laid 
the Island under many obligations. He began life as a journalist 
on the staff of his father’s paper, the Ceylon Observer, and rose to 
be one of its editors. 

Following the tradition of his cousin, Mr. John Ferguson, who 
was till recently our President, and of a great journalistic figure 
in the past, Mr. John Capper, of the Ceylon Times, who was for 
many years our indefatigable Secretary, Mr. Donald Ferguson did 
not confine himself to journalism, but entered with zest into 
literary work, of which our Society reaped a good harvest. 

Compelled by iU-health to leave Ceylon, he settled down in 
Croydon and devoted liimself with undiminished ardour to his 
favourite literary pm^uits, chiefly the history and antiquities of 
Ceylon. The quantity and quality of his work, which would have 
been great for a person in vigorous health, were truly surprising 
when one remembers the conditions tmder which that work was 
produced. 

He was a man of varied and profound research, master of many 
languages, ancient and modem — perhaps the greatest linguist on 
the roll of our Members. There was scarcely a branch of Ceylon 
history or antiquities in which his opinion was not listened to with 
attention and respect. 

But the field which he made specially his owm was the Portuguese 
and Dutch period of Ceylon history, and especiahy the Portuguese 
period. No Member has made more numerous or more valuable 
contributions to our journal. I hold in my hand a long list of 
those contributions. The most important of them was the 
translation which ho undertook for our Society of “ Barros and de 
Couto’s History of CejJon,” and completed with exhaustive notes, 
receiving the well-merited thanks of the Society. 

He laboured for us and thought of us to the end. Not long ago 
he presented this Society with a precious MS. copy of “ Ribeiro's 
Ceylon,” which had been used by Abbe le Grand in making his 
translation. A Paper which was recently received from him on 
the “ Earhest Dutch Visits to Ceylon ” will shortly appear in our 
Journal. When his doctors had given up hopes of his recovery, 
he wrote a pathetic note, expressing his regret that he would not 
Uve to complete other tasks he had set himself. 
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He was indeed a rare type of scholar. His life should be an 
example and a stimulus to us aU, and his memory will be cherished 
with gratitude by this Society. I am sure I am echoing the 
unanimous views of the Society in desiring to place on record our 
appreciation of his services, the sense of our loss, and our sym- 
pathy with his bereaved family. 

Before submitting the formal motion, I venture to express the 
hope that his valuable collection of books and MSS. will not be 
dispersed, and that it may please the Ceylon Government to acquire 
it for the Island. 

5. The motion was seconded by Dr. A. Nell, supported by 
Mr. P. E. Morgappah, and carried. 

6. The Secbetaby next announced that the following gentle- 
men had been elected to Membership in the Society since the last 
Meeting : — ^Messrs.. C. A. Davis ; C. V. Bra 5 me, B.A.. C.C.S. ; C. M. 
Lushington, C.C.S. ; T. A. Abdul Raheem; J. O’Kane Murty, 
C.C.S. ; R. B. Strickland,^ M. A. ; D. A. Wickramasinghe ; J. A. 
Vareey ; and J. E. Rode. * 

7. Mr. Joseph read the following Paper by Mr. John Still: — 
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TANTRI-MALAl ; 

Some Archaeological Observations and Deductions. 

By John Still.* 

Tantei-malai is the name now given to a wilderness of 
rocks situated about two miles west of the Malwatu-oya and 
about twenty miles due north-west of Anuradhapura. For 
many centuries the place has been abandoned, and although 
it was at one time an important monastery, with perhaps 
an adjacent town, at the present day its very name is lost 
Despite its situation in quite uninhabited country, and on 
the edge of one of the largest stretches of wild forest in the 
northern half of the Island, Tantri-malai has been frequently 
visited. A notice of it appears in Mr. Parker’s recent book, 
“ Ancient Ceylon” (pp. 244-5), and a fuller account in the 
Archaeological Commissioner’s Annual Report for 1896. f 
Mr. Bell, on his visit in October, 1896, encountered the 
stormy rainy weather which usually ushers in the north-east 
monsoon in that part of the country ; and of the other visitors , 
most, if not aU, made but short stay at the rock. It, 
therefore, happens that I am able to record a certain amount 
that is new, for I spent a week there, living in a cave and 
devoting my whole time to exploration of the rocks. 

The rocks of Tantri-malai differ from those tumbled 
labyrinths the ancient Sinhalese most usually chose for their 
early monasteries. They are less a collection of boulders than 
a huge series of frozen waves of stone, separated one from 
another by narrow gullies fuU of jungle and tangle and thorns. 
Owing to this formation there are fewer caves than usual, 
and in consequence fewer inscriptions ; for the earhest inscrip- 
tions were generally cut on the brows of caves. 

Broadly speaking the rocks divide into two groups, with a 
sinuous stretch of grass land between them, which at its 

♦ Mr. Still served as Assistant to the Archaeological Commissioner 
from January 1, 1902, to December 31, 1907. — B., Ed. Sec. 

t A footnote to page 7 of this Report gives a list of other accounts of 
Tantri-malai in diaries of Civil Servants. See Appendix B. — B. , Ed. Sec. 
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lower — southern — end widens out into a little tank formed by 
an embankment throwTi from rock to rock. At the time of 
my visit (December, 1909) this intervening grass land was a 
rather swampy meadow, the favourite haunt of wild buffaloes. 
But in the days when the monastery flourished it too must 
have been submerged by the waters of the tank. With the 
large area of non-absorbent rock to collect and transmit the 
rain, it is probable that a very considerable population might 
have subsisted by means of this reservoir ; always supposing, 
of course, that no water was drawn off for irrigation purposes, 
and of this there is no indication in the way of either sluice or 
channel. In this dry land, and remote from the river, water 
conservance was of the first importance, and I am Lnclined to 
attribute an early date to this little reservoir. 

But the history of Tantri-malai goes back far beyond the 
tank — at least I tlunk so — and it seems to me that in its 
various remains we can read of four different ages of occupa- 
tion, ending in tragic abandonment. It may be that in this 
I have tried to see too much in the stones and their record ; 
but the evidence, such as it is, forms the subject of this 
Paper, and those who cannot accept the conclusions may 
perhaps form others from the observations. 

1. — Earliest Period. 

In the south-eastern quarter of the area of rocks there 
stands a boulder, which by its overhanging sides forms a shelter 
convenient alike to man and beast. At the present day it is 
obviously the den of beasts, and in it are bones which show 
it has been used by leopards. 

But in prehistoric times it must have been the refuge of 
human beings, for in it I found chipped fragments of chert 
and a piece of crystal. These were not in any sense imple- 
ments, but they may have been the waste chips thrown 
away while implements were being made. For they are of 
material quite foreign to their surroundings, such as could 
hardly have come to be where they were by accident. Of 
their age, I am quite incompetent to form even an estimate ; 
but to their newness I can put a limit — the limit is 2,000 
years ago. The cave w here they were found has a drip-ledge 
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cut along its face ; but it bears no inscription. However, from 
other inscriptions which will be given later, it is clear that a 
monastery existed in the Tantri-malai caves about 100 years 
before Christ, and it is permissible to beheve that this cave 
was occupied at much the same date. 

The floor of the cave in monastic times was rudely paved 
with uncut pieces of flat stone, and some ten inches of earth 
intervened between this and the bed-rock floor. It was on 
the rock floor that these chips were found. They may be 
later than I think, but the earth above them and below the 
pavement held nothing, not even fragments of brick or 
pottery ; so I think they must be very early. If they had 
been found aU about the cave and at a more modern level 
they might be taken to be fire-strikers of early Sinhalese 
date ; but there were no other fragments of similar stone, and 
these were alone nearly a foot below the old paved floor. 
The only other objects found at this lowest level were two 
pieces of what is apparently a fresh- water shell. These 
results are slender ; but there are several other caves which 
might yield more if carefully excavated, especially those at 
Andiya-gala, about three miles south of Tantri-malai. 


2. — First Buddhist Monastery. 

When the fine eagerness of early Buddhist zeal led monks 
and nuns to seek out restful solitudes throughout Ceylon, 
they very often chose for themselves homes among the rocks. 
Apart from the history literature affords, aU that we know 
of the early monasteries has been gathered from caves, 
buildings, and inscriptions on rocks. Tliroughout the Island, 
and especially in the northern plain, there are scores of such 
monasteries. It is hardly aji exaggeration to say that in the 
North-Central Province and the Wanni nearly every con- 
siderable rock outcrop shows some trace of early occupation. 
Probably it was the water holes they contain which led people 
to occupy them, for a great many of these rocks contain 
deep narrow pools which hold a supply of drinking water 
throughout the dry weather — in many cases the only available 
drinking water for several miles. This water and the shelter 
of their caves formed their attraction. 
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At Tantri-malai, as in so many otter places, the first settle- 
ment of which we have any definite record was a Buddhist 
monastery foimded in the early centuries B.c. To support this 
view there are three inscriptions,* two of the second or first 
century b.c., and one perhaps a hundred years more modem. 
None of these have been published before, but the first was 
copied by Mr. Bell in 1896. It consists of eleven letters cut 

Ba ra ta pi da ha ti sa te ra ha 

in the rock just above one of the best of the natural cisterns, 
and reads “ Ba ra ta pi da ha ti sa te ra ha.” As stated above, 
the letters are of early form, and may be as old as the second 
century B.c. “ Baratapida ” may be a name ; in which case 
the record would read “ [that which] belongs to Baratapida 
and the monk Tissa ” ; or Barata ” may be a name, and 
pida perhaps derived from pudanavd, to ofier. 

The next record, of about the same date, is cut in the rock 
by the side of a long cave about 60 yards to the east of the 
last inscription. It is low down at the east end of the cave. 

A ti a ji ri ya ba ti 

k luHIa 

ya ma ta u pa si ka na 

ya 

It reads “ A ti a ji ri ya ba ti ya rM taupa si ha na ga ya” 

* See Appendix B. — B. , Ed. Sec. 
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and possibly a few more letters now obliterated. The earber 
part of it is beyond me ; but from the latter half it is plain 
that the cave was once the abode of a lady named Naga, who 
had devoted herself to religion. 

The last inscription of approximately this period is cut in 
the rock above a small natural cistern atout 150 yards north- 
north-east of Upasika Naga’s cave. 

□ -L U- H 

Ba ta su ma na ha ta la eha da 

Judging by the shapes of the sa, ma, and ha, this belongs 
to about the time of Christ. It reads “ Ba ta su ma va ha 
ta la cha da,” and appears to be complete. Bata Sumana 
may be taken equally to mean “ Brother Sumana,” or to be 
a single name ; but what Iiis talacha^a may have been I am 
not able to explain ; tala could possibly be read tale, which 
means the blade of any sharp instrument, and the record may 
be simplj' that Bata Sumana cut his name. 

Beside these three definite date-fixing records, there are 
several other remnants of the early monastery. 

Probably the first monk or devotee who settled there lived 
in the fine natural cave, afterwards the cell of Upasika Naga ; 
but as the community grew, further accommodation had to be 
provided, and perhaps the cave where the chert flakes were 
found, and two others near to it, were then occupied. All 
three have drip ledges cut above their brows, but none bear 
inscriptions. 

I attribute to the same period a number of small stone 
buildings which occur almost at random on quite a number 
of the rocks. These are in most instances close to some 
natural cistern, which leads me to believe that they existed 
before the construction of the tank. There are about twelve 
of these buildings in aU, each built of rough stone fragments 
which show no wedge marks and which seem to have been 
naturally fractured. I call them buildings, but as a fact 
they are no more than little rectangular platforms with no 
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steps or entrances of any kind. Their sides are formed of 
large rough stones laid in straight rows, and within the space 
thus formed they are filled up uith stone rubble. Some 
contain brick debris, others do not, but possibly it may have 
all been washed away. The four sides of these platforms face 
approximately the four cardinal points, though in aU cases 
their north is 20 or 30 degrees west of the north, as my 
compass gives it. They must have been the sites of buildings 
of some sort, but it is hard to imagine their exact nature: 
they can hardly have contained much brickwork, for almost 
aU traces of brick have disappeared : they probably were 
not tiled, for I did not find even a single fragment of the. 
It is therefore fairly certain that they were built of wood. 
Their length from north to south, as a rule, sUghtly 
exceeds their width from east to west, and in all cases they 
were small. I measured several, with the results given below : 
16 ft. by 13 ft.; 18 ft. by 15 ft.; 18 ft. by 17 ft.; 15 ft. by 
15 ft. From their ruined state measurements must be only 
approximations. 

Of the earliest monastery, we have, therefore, the following 
traces : — One large natural cave, spacious enough to shelter 
thirty people at least, vrith an inscription of the first or second 
century b.c.; an adjacent natural cistern, with an inscription of 
the same period ; another natural cistern, with a rather later 
inscription ; and a number of small rudely built stone 
platforms, once the sites of buildings in which the stones 
were collected, not quarried, ioc they bear no wedge marks; 
also three lean-to caves beneath boulders in which are no 
inscriptions, but which have cut drip-ledges. 

3. — First Post Christian Monastery. 

Of the next period, the most important item is the dagaba 
which stands on the apex of the largest and highest rock. 
From its bricks Mr. Parker (“ Ancient Ceylon,” page 244) 
supposed this dagaba to belong to the second century or early 
first century B.c. If he is correct, then the dagaba must be 
added to the description already given of the first monastery ; 
but, for several reasons, I am inchned to disassociate the 
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dagaba from the early buildings I have described. Firstly, 
the stonework round about the dagaba all shows wedge marks, 
t.e., it was quarried stone, but that of all the little buildings 
was not quarried ; secondly, the three inscriptions are all 
remote from the dagaba and in the other group of rocks ; 
thirdly , the bricks in and around the dagaba, although chipped 
and broken, stiU retain their form, while those in the buildings 
on the rocks are so destroyed and washed that their dSyris is 
almost indistinguishable, and it was not possible from any 
fragment I observed even to tell that it had had straight sides 
or angles. 

For these reasons I am inchned to believe that the 
dagaba is of later date than the other buildings described, and 
I would prefer to place it with the few buildings on the 
rock below it on the eastern side. Here there are not only 
wedged stone pillars, in which the oval wedge marks correspond 
both in size and in their intervals udth those in the wedged 
stones around the dagaba, but there are also abundance of 
brick fragments which still to some degree retain their form. 
Still further to connect these buildings with the dagaba, there 
is the fact of their position, grouped upon either side of the 
steps which lead to the dagaba and to nowhere else. 

Now, the first described buildings were in nearly every case 
placed just beside a rock cistern, sometimes one on either 
side of it. These other buildings, larger, less ruined, and 
containing quarried stone, are not near any such water hole, 
but are close to the tank. It appears therefore that the tank 
was by this time the source of water supply. So from a tiny 
settlement we can trace the monastery’s growth imtil there 
were stone-piUared buildings, a dagaba,* and a tank. 

It is interesting to note that from the summit of the dagaba 
rock several of the great dagabas of AnurMhapura can be 
plainly seen on a clear morning, without the aid of a glass : 
Jetawanarama and Abhayagiri stand out distinctly. It is 

* At this ruined dagaba I found a brick bearing a design of two lotus 
flowers. Almost similar bricks were found at Aluthalmillewa, near 
Padawiya tank, by the Archaeological Survey in 18 )1 at a dagaba, with 
an inscription of king Wasabha, who reigned in the later half of the first 
century .^.n. See Annual Report, Archaeological Survey, 1891, p. 10. 
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very hard to believe that the names of such great landmarks 
could get mixed, and that their identity can have been ever 
forgotten , as Mr. Parker supposes. The Maha Seya Dagaba on 
Mihiiitale kanda, full four and twenty miles away, is also plain 
to see. 


4. — Last Monastery on Tantri-malai. 

The last and greatest monastery of Tantri-malai ended in 
a tragedy. As we have not succeeded in discovering the 
ancient name of this place, we cannot trace its history, but 
tragedy, catastrophe, and sudden flight, or death, are plain 
to see in its archaeology. 

Upon the rock which the dagaba cro^vns there is an image 
of Buddha, and below it another. 

The former is a sedent figure carved from the rock in 
high relief, seated upon a throne, with lions carved on the 
panels. The figure faces to the north and looks towards the 
dagaba. From almost its very feet there started a grand 
flight of broad low steps cut in the face of the rock, and 
designed to lead to the dagaba ; but they were never used. 
Their edges are as sharp as when the mason left them ; eight 
steps are finished, and half of the ninth. Then came calamity. 

On either side of the great sedent image, 8 ft. high upon 
his throne, the artist had designed four panels, each to 
contain a smaller sedent image some 3 ft. high. AH of the 
eight panels, four on either side, are traced in the stone, 
but not one is finished. One has been roughly blocked out, 
another has been carved almost to the semblance of a man, 
others are hardly commenced, as they were on that evil day 
the craftsman left them. 

To the north of the dagaba, at the foot of the rock, an 
enormous image of Buddha was carved in the side of the 
lull. As he lies he is 40 feet long, but he was never finished. 
The work was very nearly done, but not quite. 

To the south-west of the dagaba, in the forest, is a stock 
of wedged pillars and coping stones. They he where they were 
quarried, but they were never taken to their places. One long 
stone has a beaded edge cut with great care, but it was never 
used. 
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It is as plain as any written history could be. It is an 
instance of the true value of archaeology as a stimulus to the 
imagination. In what is now a solemn jungle there must have 
been a tragedy. Tantri-malai lies right m the track from 
Mannar to Anuradhapura ; and it was at Mannar that the 
Tamil invaders used to land, and to Anuradhapura that they 
used to march. 

It remains to find out the date of these great images. Mr. 
Parker places them, and indeed the whole of Tantri-malai, 
in the second or first century b.c., or at the latest in the first 
century a.d. Mr. Bell, Archaeological Commissioner, attributes 
them to the time of Parakrama Bahu the Great, in the 
twelfth century a.d. Fortune placed in my way the means 
of deciding this wide difference of opinion ; for I found an 
inscription which seems to settle the point. 

On a rock adjacent to that on which the dagaba and great 
images are, there are three buildings which by their more 
modern style and infinitely superior preservation palpably 
belong to a period quite distinct from that of the other ruins. 

One is a square building on a rock, having a circumambient 
verandah of broad dressed slabs of stone ; another is a chamber 
hewn from the rock and w alled up in front with cut and dressed 
stone ; and the third is a little box-like structure on the 
summit of the rock in w'hich the cave is hewn. Its stonework 
resembles that in the cave below, and is neat work adorned 
by slight pilasters in relief. Mr. Bell in his Report appro- 
priately calls it a “ campanile,” adding its traditional name, 
Pot-gula, or “ hbrary.” 

f These three buildings are quite obviously of the same date 
and style. From the evidences of sudden cessation of work, 
' never afterwards resumed, and especially from the half -cut 
steps , it may be confidently assumed that no important stone 
work was undertaken at Tantri-malai subsequent to the 
dispersal of the masons. The images cannot therefore be of 
earlier date than the three buddings just described, for these 
exhibit much skid in stone work, and the hewing out of a 
rock chamber \vith a cubical content of 1,170 ft. (22 ft. 7 in. 
by 8 ft. by 6 ft. in.) indicates that both time and labour 
were avadable. We can therefore roughly date the images 
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from the campanile, &c. The images may be as old, but can 
be no older. 

Now on the stones of the campanile letters are to be found 
lightly traced by the point of a chisel. There is only one on 
any given stone, and in aU I discovered nine of them cut, 
evidently to help the builder in placing the stones correctly. 


IaJ 



S ui 


SINGLE LETTERS ON STONES OF THE “ POT-GUL.4.” 


From their form the letters can be at once, and with 
certainty, ascribed to the latter half of the eleventh or to the 
twelfth century a.d. So that Mr. BeD’s estimate* is entirely 
supported by first-rate evidence. And it may be assumed 
that these huge images, which in their style and colossal 
proportions so nearly resemble those at the “ Gal-vihdri^' in 
Polonnaruwa, were commenced by Parakrama Bahu I., or 
at least in his reign. And perhaps in the raid of Kalinga 
Magha, which followed soon after, they were abandoned, and 
Tantri-malai left to grow up in forest and to become a home 
of buffaloes and bears. 

It is satisfactory to have archaeological evidence regarding 
the date of these great stone figures ; but even without it I 
thmk it would have been obvious that they could not belong 
to the simple times of early Buddhism. The idea of huge 
images was not entertained until several centuries after 
Christ. They in their way are fine, but it is not the way of the 
simple monks who hved in the early cave monasteries. 

Before leaving this side of the archaologj^ of Tantri-malai, 
It may be added that I found nothing to support Mr. Parker’s 


t" much the same period of lithic 
T! mi pi Polonnaruwa -^Annual Report. 
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theory that ‘ ‘ U pdtissa Nutvara ” may have been near or at 
Tantri-malai.* Upatissa , the capital before the rise of Anuradha- 
pura, must have been a large town, and I think that had it been 
here, we should certainly find some systematic water supply 
in use from the earUest times, instead of finding, as we do, 
that the first monastery was dependent upon the water -holes. 

So far I have dwelt only upon the history of Tantri-malai 
as revealed by its archaeology ; but there is another question 
which may be found interesting. 

In three caves at Tantri-malai, in a cave at BUlewa, 
and in a cave at An^ya-gala, two places a couple of miles 
apart and some three miles respectively south and south-west 
of Tantri-malai, I found rude drawings or paintings on the 
walls and roof. In each case the cave in which the pictures 
are is one which has a drip-ledge cut and has certainly been 
used as part of a monastery ; but the drawings are of a most 
primitive style, and certainly do not belong to the period of 
monastic occupation. The cave at Bill4wa has an inscription 
cut in characters which may belong to the third or fourth 
century a.d. ; the Anfiiya-gala cave has an inscription of the 
same or a little earlier date ; while, as we have seen, Tantri- 
malai was occupied up to the end of the twelfth century a.d. 
The drawings are therefore comparatively modern. 

The neighbourhood is almost entirely uninhabited, but 
the nearest villages on both the north and the south are 
occupied by Wanniyas. These people are called “ Verdar ” by 
their Tamil neighbours on the north and “ VMo ” by the 
Sinhalese to south of them, the word in either case meaning 
the same. They admit that they are Veddas of the Dunna 
gat warige, the “ clan of the bow,” but they call themselves 
Vil Wanniydr. For they are bi-lingual, and speak both Tamil 
and Sinhalese impartially. They claim community of race 
with the Tamankaduwa Veddas, but say that their clan is 
a separate one.f Curiously enough they claim descent from 
the Suriya-waysa, the original roj-al stock of the Sinhalese. 


* “ Ancient Ceylon,” page 245. 

■j* The V^do of Tamankaduwa are of the Tala-warige clan. — B. , 
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They are nice, simple, honest people of the forest, rather 
shy at first, but willing w’hen acquainted to teU one all their 
lore. It appears probable that the pictures in the caves are 
the work of their ancestors. However, the present people 
deny all knowledge of this, and saj’ that no one draws hke 
that now. 

I have copied to scale and in their correct colours aU the 
pictures I found ; but beyond this and a few' remarks as to 
their appearance, I do not feel competent to discuss them.* 

In the majority of cases the subject appears to be the human 
form ; some hold bows in their hands, and one holds in his 
two hands what may be regarded either as a bow and an 
arrow or a sword and shield ; others appear to be animals 
and birds, and a fine spotted leopard is among the best, 
though his head is unfortunately missing ; other subjects 
are mere diagrams, and among these too are obviously bows 
and arrows, and one apparently the sun. All belong to the 
same school of art, though I shoidd not expect to find them 
the work of a single person, owing to the various methods 
used to express the head. Several are almost spirited sketches, 
and obviously portray motion. A feature which distinguishes 
them from most scribblings of the same sort is their chastity 
and sexlessness. The colour principally used is ash gray, 
but in two instances black is found, and in three a dull red. 
All alike seem to have been painted with the artist's finger as 
a brush, and all are on the bare rock, not on plaster. 

My hope in copjing them was less that they would prove 
of great interest in themselves, than that they might aid in 
Unking up this northern tribe of Veddas or Wanniyas with 
the others of their race.f 

I conclude with a few measurements taken with the idea 
of testing Mr. Parker’s brick theory, and some comments 
thereon. 

* Appendix A. 

f The Archeological Commissioner discovered and photographed 
Vedda “ ash pictures” at Arangoda-gala and Konnttegoda-gala near 
the Madura-oja, during his circuit of 1897 through Tamankaduwa 
(.Annual Keport, A. S., 1897, p. 15). Similar drawings have since been 
found in Bintenna by Prof. C. J. Seligmann (Journ. , C. A. S. , Vol XXI 
No. 61, 1908. p. 77).— B., Ed. Sec. 
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Mr. Parker says of Tantri-malai ; — “The bricks of the 
dagaba are 3 '23 in. thick and 9 ‘04 in. wide, Bt. (breadth X 
thickness) being 29 ‘2, and the length either 18 in., making 
the contents 525 cubic inches, or, if it was six times the 
thickness, 19 ’38 in., which would make the contents 565 cubic 
inches. In either case the size points to a time late in the 
second century, or early in the first century b.c.”* 

At the dagaba I measured the ten most perfect bricks I 
could secure, with the result tabulated below. Where I have 
put “ & -f- ” it means that the brick was broken, t.e., 10 x 3 
X 8 & + means that the last measurement has an uncertain 
quantity greater than eight — • 


2J in. X 7i in. x 9| in. 

3^- in. x 8J in. x 10| in. & + 

If in. x 9i in. x 7 in. & + 
3 in. X 7i in. X 9| in. 

3^ in. X 7J in. X 11 in. 


3} in. X 8J in. X 10 in. & + 
2| in. X 10| in. X 12| in. 

2J in. X 8^ in, x 10 in. 

2| in. X 9 in. x 9-| in. «& + 
3 in. X 8^ in. X 10| in. 


. • . Bt. = 24 "22, and average thickness 2 ’85. 


Further on, Mr. Parker wvites: “Colossal, sitting, and 
reposing statues of Buddha cut out of the solid rock, at which 
the bricks are of pre-Christian date or the first century 
A.D.,” &c. 

At the sedent Buddha a well-preserved wall enables one to 
measure a large number of bricks easily. Eight wdths were 
9 in., 9 in., 9 in., 9 in.,9|in., lOJ in., 11 in., 11^ in., averaging 
9‘81 in. ; eight lengths were 5^ in., 5^ in., 6 in., 6 in., 6 in., 
6| in., in., in., averaging 6-06 in. 

The average thickness of 30 bricks was 2J in. Bt. thus 
is 15 '15, and average cubic contents 148 ‘62. On referring to 
Mr. Parker’s Table of Measured Brieksf I find that their size 
would render these bricks liable to be included in those 
of 800-1350 A.D. 

There is no brickwork near the recumbent Buddha which 
yields such sure results, and I only succeeded in finding two 
fragments worth measuring : these were respectively 2^ in 


* “ Ancient Ceylon,” pp 244, 245. t Loc. cit.. p 673, 
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by 81 in. by (?) and in. by 9 in. by {?). It is possible that 
they were brought in recent times from the dagaba to serve as 
stands for joss sticks, and in any case their evidence is not 
enough to go upon. 

I have given these measurements at somewhat tedious 
length, because they are part of my foundations for a disbelief. 
They are not the whole of the foundations, for I have measured 
bricks before, and generally onlj' to find that their variation 
rendered them insecure evidence upon which to found theories. 

With all respect to an accomplished archaeologist, I venture 
to predict that Mr. Parker’s “ Table of Measured Bricks ” — 
what is ordinarily called Mr. Parker’s “ brick theory ” — will 
never supply a really reliable criterion of the antiquity of ruins. 
The measurements given above show how two independent 
people could obtain quite different results from the same 
material, and I beUeve that in many other places we should 
find as great a divergence. Beyond the fact that old bricks 
are large and newer bricks smaller, I do not believe the 
ancient Sinhalese had so standardized their briek-maldng 
that any measurements based upon the assumption of such a 
standard are reliable in giving a date even approximately ; 
though as secondary' and corroborative evidence such measure- 
ments may be valuable. 

One other observation in the neighbourhood of Tantri-malai 
bears upon the same brick theory, though in itself it is 
epigraphical in nature. 

On page 211 of “Ancient Ceylon” Mr. Parker, in giving 
a list of the data from which his brick theory was, built up, 
says ; “ The list of structmes of various periods will probably 
be accepted as belonging to the dates here assigned.” But 
to one of these I am unable to agree. No. 8 is given as an 
inscription in a cave at MUlewa-gala Vihare near Tantri- 
malai, “in letters of the first or second century a.d.” which 
Mr. Parker ascribes to Ila-Naga or one of the earher Nagas 
of the second century. The same inscription was copied by 
Mr. Bell in 1896. and by me in 1909 ; all three readings are 
the same, and there is no question of identity. The name in 
the inscription is Na ka ra ja. The writing is identical with 
that used in Maha Sena’s inscriptions of the end of the third 
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and beginning of the fourth century a.d. , and in these he is 
variously called Senanaka and Naka. So, if my view of this 
can he accepted, we get third-fourth for first-second century. 
In other caves at Bfilewa* there are inscriptions of various 
dates. They can only he judged hy the form of the script ; 
but two appear to belong to a period at least as early 
as the first century B.c. So we have in one place lithic records 
covering a period of about 400 years. If I am correct in this 
it must greatly detract from the value of the bricks as data. 
We have no means of judging to which part of this 400 
years they belong , save by their own intrinsic characteristics ; 
but as they are given as data this would be mere moving in 
a circle. 

It is with reluctance that I disbelieve a theory so well 
calculated to solve many of Ceylon’s archteological puzzles ; 
but I am convinced that brick measurements as criteria of 
dates must be accepted with the greatest caution. f 


APPENDIX A. 


Paintings found in C.wes. 

Plate I. — A: Group consisting of the sim and three figures, 
two human and the third doubtful, from the roof of a small cave 
at Tantri-malai. B ; Group of animals or birds and two human 
figures, apparently of an adult and a child, from a large cave at 
Tantri-malaL 

Plate II. — Group from the same cave. The central figure is a 
leopard with red and black spots ; the figure standing behind it is 


♦ Mr. BeU (Archl. Report, 1896) calls it BiUcwa, and so it sounded to 
me ; Mr. Parker calls it Millewa ; but we all mean the same place. 

•f Mr. Still’s view is supported by the Archseological Commissioner. 
After many years’ examination of brick ruins of all ages, mostly in the 
North-Central Province, Mr. Bell has had reluctantly to abandon “ the 
brick theory,” except to the very limited degree of the broad generali- 
zation, arrived at by Mr. Still independentlj , that “ old bricks are large 
and newer bricks smaller.” All bricks of 18 in. in length and upwards 
indubitably belong, with extremely rare exceptions, to an early period. — 
B., Ed. Sec. 
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a man wearing red armlets. The right hand figure spears to be 
a man standing by some animal, perhaps a bear. The small 
figure at the bottom is painted in 

Plate III. — A : Bow and arrow, from a large cave at Tantri- 
malai. B : Talagoya { ?), from a large cave at Tantri-malai. C and 
D : Human figures, from a large cave at Tantri-malai. E : Human 
figure and the moon, from a large cave at Tantri-malai. F : 
Apparently two human figures in a house, from a large cave at 
Tantri-malai. 

Plate IV. — ^Figures from the same cave. Two human, the rest 
doubtful. 

Plate V. — Curious diagrams from a cave adjoining the last. 
One might represent a human being standing in the mouth of a 
cave. 

Plate VI. — In the same cave. Further diagrams : Two armed 
figures carrying bows ; large bow and arrow. This is the clan 
mark of the local Wanni people, and is branded upon their cattle. 

Plate VII. — A : A man with bow and arrow, from Andiya-gala. 
B: Sun, from Andiya-gala. C: Talagoya (?), from Andiya-gala. 
D : Two human figures in a house, from Billewa. E : Human 
figure, from Billewa. 

Plate VIII. — Group of figures from Billewa. Sambhur on the 
right ; in the centre a peacock, with something above it ; hmnan 
figure low down on the left. The other diagram is tminteUigible. 

John Still. 


APPENDIX B. 

Inscriptions at Tantbi-malai. 

With all due deference I find myself unable to accept Mr. StUl’s 
reading of the three inscriptions, quoted in his Paper. 

Inscription (1). 

“ Ba ra ta pi da ha ti sa te ra ha.” 

Mr. StiU says : — “ Baratapida may be a name ; in which case 
the record would read ‘ (that which) belongs to Baratapida and the 
monk Tisa ’ ; or Barata may be a name, and pida perhaps derived 
from pttdanavd, to offer.” 

This is hardly correct. Evidently the difference between the 
hard d (8) and the soft d (<;) did not occur to Mr. Still, or he 
would not have derived pida (88) from pudanavd (gqroSs),* 
Pida is from “ pivda,” a lump, and pudanavd from puj, to 
worship. 

My rendering of the inscription is : “ belongs to the monk 
Tissa of (the family of) Baratapida.” 


* XetcAoda in Inscription (3) is held to be cAodo, Confusion of dentals 
and Cabrals is not uidmown in ancient inscriptions.— B., Ed. Sec. 
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Inscription (2). 

“ A ti a ji ri ya ha ti ya ma ta u pa si ka na ga ya.” 

With regeird to this inscription Mr. Still says : — “ The earlier part 
of it is heyond me, but from the latter half it is plain that the cave 
was once the abode of a lady named N aga, who had devoted herself 
to religion.” 

This interpretation cannot be maintained, as the term “ updsikd” 
■is not applied to a devotee living in a cave or a forest. Such a 
person is called “ tapas.” 

I would read the inscription as : “ a gift of the Upasika N^a, 
the mother of Bati (Bhati), the master of elephants.” 

Inscription (3). 

“ Ba ta su ma na ha ta la cha da." 

Of this, Mr. StUl says : — “ Bata Sumana may be taken equaUy to 
mean ‘ Brother Sumana,’ or to be a single name; but what his 
talachada may have been I am not able to explain; tala could 
possibly be read tale, which means the blade of any sharp 
instrument, and the record may be simply that Bata Sumana cut 
his name.” 

This explanation seems rather far fetched. The inscription, in 
my opinion, simply means : “ the shelter of Batasumana.” 

Tala means “place” and chada (iiomchad) “shelter,” “ cover,” 
“shade,” &c. 

March 8, 1910. Smosr de Silva. 


QIn order to render Mr. Still’s Paper as full and interesting as 
possible, Mr. H. C. P. Bell, Archaeological Commissioner, has 
furnished copies of entries recorded by successive Government 
officials in their Diairies after ■visiting Tantri-malai.* 

Supplementary notes made by Mr. Bell,t with illustrations 
from photographs taken by himself in 1896, and drawings of the 
“ Pot-gula ” and Cave Shrine, are also added.] 


APPENDIX C. 

Accounts of Tantbi-malai. 

I. 

The rocks, or rather series of bare granite hiUs, at Tantri-malai 
€ire well worth inspection. The naked granite lies in a black mass 
of undulating hills of sohd rock, with plots of shallow grass in the 
depressions of the imdulations, the whole rock mass covering 
about a square mile. 


* Appendix C. 


t Appendix D. 
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On the highest point of the rock are the remains of a dagaba 
with a b6-tree planted in earth brought up from the jimgle below ; 
and on opposite sides of the rock on which the dagaba stands are 
two enormous rock statues of Buddha. 

One is in the sitting posture, nearly 6 ft. high, with two 
women, one on each side, farming the deity with “ yak tail ” fans ; 
on each side of the statue is a woman with one of these fans, 
below that a hon on each side, and below that again a dragon on 
each side. The statue is cut more than 2 ft. into the hving 
rock, and the face of the carving bears traces of the cement on 
which the colours of paint were laid on the statues, as at Anu- 
radhapura. 

Opposite this statue are a flight of steps cut in the rock, and 
between the statue and steps the remains of temple. 

On the other side of this stone hiU is the other statue, in the 
usual “ nirwdna ” attitude, but of enormous proportion. It is 
45 ft. long by nearly 15 ft. deep across the arms and chest, and 
the whole is cut 5 or 6 ft. deep into the solid rock. The nose has 
been broken off and lies beside the statue. It is about 18 in. long, 
and it was with difficulty I could lift it in both hands. The 
tradition amongst the people is that the wild bees incessantly 
make their combs in the nostrils, and that the Veddas in the 
neighborhood as incessantly eat the honey. 

Both statues are stiU very perfect. 

On a smaller stone hill near the one described above stands a 
small square stone temple made of rectangular stone, with only 
5 or 6 cubic feet space inside and with a small door facing the east. 

The appearance of the upheaved mass of undulating rock cover- 
ing nearly a square mile is very striking. — Diary, July 15, 1883. 

S. Hatjghton, 

Assistant Government Agent, 
Mannar. 


II. 

At Tantri-malai there are a series of huge granite rocks. ’ On 
one of the highest there is a trig station. Mihintale and other 
Anuradhapura hills are plainly visible — also another trig station 
on Mullamalai, and one overlooks low-country all round as far 
as the eye can reach, except on the south-west, which is higher 
ground. 

There is here a well-cut and preserved reclining figure of 
Buddha, which I made out to be 38 ft. long, cut in the face of the 
granite rock, which seems to have been spht for the piupose of 
giving a flat perpendicular surface. 

On the top of a rock further off is a b6-tree, I t hink — a ficus at 
any rate — and below it another figure of Buddha in a sitting 
posture cut in the face of the rock. Stone pillars, some standing. 
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others fallen, once supported a roof over the path leading to the 
figure. The sitting figure is cut in a recess hewui out of the rock. 
On either side of the sage are figmes of gods or demi-gods fanning 
him. There are cut figures on either side of the recess, and stone 
steps leading up to the bo-tree. 

On another, almost inaccessible, rock at a little distance, is a 
square building of cut stone, and in the base of the rock is an 
artificial cave in which a priest has lately been spending a ‘ ‘ retreat” 
of three months. The cave is now uninhabited except by bats, 
and I wonder how the priest could have stood the stench. — Diary, 
April 20, 1886. 

W. J. S. Boake, 
Assistant Government Agent, 
Mannar. 


III. 

To Tantri-malai and back to Olukkulama, 16 miles. I went to 
this place in order to make a few measurements, as requested by 
a marginal note on my Diary of April 20, and also to make a few 
sketches ; but was rather put out of conceit with the expedition 
on hearing from Mr. levers that a Capt. Hogg had already been 
there and taken photographs, which he had sent to the Governor, 
who had passed them on to the Asiatic Society.* However, I 
am glad I went, and it may be that I have noted some Httle thing 
which has escaped previous observers. 

I have been trying to fix the position of the place on Ferguson’s 
map, which is the only one I have with me; but I cannot find any 
place on the map nearer to it than Olukkujama, which is somewhere 
about the 38th mile on the Mannar road. 

It lies in a south-westerly direction from Olukkulama, and one 
passes by Kappachi of the Vavuniya district across the Aruvi-ar 
through the Vedda village of Nochchikulama of the North-Central 
Province, and by the base of the Mullamallai rocks. 

At Tantri-malai went first to the cave below the rock. The cave 
was cleaned out and there were some mats and chatties, but the 
priest was said to have gone to Anuradhapura. The cave I did 
not measure the dimensions of ; but the entrance is blocked up 
by a mud wall leaving just room for a man to squeeze in. Within, 
it is about 10 ft. by 6 ft., and there is standing room. It is cut 
about half way up the rock, and the distance from the base of the 
cave to the top of the building on the rock is 34 ft. measured over 
the surface of the rock. 

Opposite to the entrance to the cave, which was formerly of 
cut stone and having a porch, there is another rock of much 
greater dimensions, and on the slope of it is constructed a raised 


* Capt. Hogg, R. E., photographed the sedent and Jjroiie Buddhas 
Nos. 23, 24, 25), in the seventies. — B., Ed. t^ec. 
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platform paved with slabs of rock, some of which measured 
10 ft. 10 in. by 3 ft. 3 in. thick — some of them in situ. The 
platform is about 20 ft. square. 

I then went to the sitting Buddha, which is excavated out of 
the sohd rock near the top of the highest rock in the place. The 
sitting portion of the figure is obscured by bricks and stones. I 
took a sketch from the steps leading to the dagaba on the top of 
the rock. 

What the height of this rock is I do not know, but I should 
judge it to be from 160 to 200 ft. to the top from the level out 
of which it rises. 

The dagaba is a small one, and the bo-tree seems to be growing • 
in it. 

The full length figure is exactly 40 ft. long, and I regret to say 
that the right arm is broken off. The nose, of which the nostrils 
are fully carved, came off some years ago. — Diary, August 23, 
1886. 

W. J. S. Boakb, 
Assistant Government Agent, 
Mannar. 


IV. 

I went to Kappachi in the morning, and, after inspecting the 
village and tank, on to Tantri-malai in the Anuradhapura District. 

Here there are some very interesting ruins ; two Buddhas carved 
in high relief out of the solid rock, and a curious little stone house 
on the top of a rock very similar, though on a smaller scale, to 
one at Dondra in the Southern Province.* — Diary, September 23, 
1886. 

G. M. Fowleb, 

Assistant Government Agent, 
VaxTiniya. 


V. 

Went to inspect the ruins at Tantri-malai. They consist of a 
group of rocks covering a space of about 60 acres as far as I can 
see. Fine grassy glades separate some of the larger rocks. The 
place must have been the abode of Buddhist priests, for ruins of 
pansalas are to be found. 

There is a most picturesque little square block-house on the top 
of a conical rock about 30 ft. high. The little house is built of cut 
stones laid one on top of the other, one stone rimning the whole 


♦ The Dondra ruin, built on high ground, differs. It was once the 
penetrale, or inner shrine,- of a Hindu Devale. — B., Ed Sec 
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length of the building. The roof is flat, and is similarly made of 
cut stones. Cornices of carved stone project on the outside edge. 
There is a tradition that ancient manuscripts were kept in this 
“ book house ” (S. Pot-ge), and a copy of a portion of the Mahd- 
wansa is said to have been found in it about a hundred years ago. 

At the base of the rook and immediately below the ‘ ‘ book house ’ ’ 
is an oblong chamber, llj ft. long, cut into the solid rock to a 
depth of 7^ ft. It is not a chamber built up on the slope of a 
rock, as is usually found, but is cut square into solid rock. The 
front must have been closed in by cut stones, part of which stiU 
remain in position. 

The remains of an old palace [.sic] similar to those at Anuradha- 
pura are to be found on the rock on the opposite side to this 
chamber. 

On the slope of another rock is the recimibent figure of Buddha 
carved out of the solid rock, standing out slightly ; and scattered 
about are pillars, &c. There is also an old b(i-tree surrounded by 
a very old dry stone wall. 

I had to give up further exploration on account of heavy rain. 

Four holes in rock above chamber to let beams in, pillars, &c. , 
showing that there was a room in front of the chamber. The size 
of the book house is, height 5 ft., 5 ft. broad, and 3 ft. long, by 
rough measurement. 

A Buddhist priest from the Seven Korales, Kurimegala District, 
came and a.sked for permission to occupy and improve Tantri- 
malai, as pilgrims were in the habit of going there, and that he 
wished to restore the place with the aid of alms and contribution. 

He said he had a book in his village containing a full description 
of Tantri-malai. He described it as an old history of the place. 
It stated that the stone chamber on top of the rock was a ‘ ‘ book 
house,” and that it was rifled of its contents during the time of 
the Dutch. 

Asked the priest to produce the history, and said that I would 
recommend to Government the granting of the rocks to him, 
provided he gave some guarantee that he would restore the 
place. — Diary, December 18. 1889 

C. A. MubB-VY, 
Government Agent, 
North-Central Province. 


VI. 

The Tantri-malai ruins have been described by Mr. Haughton 
in his Diary of July, 1883. but his description of the sitting Buddha 
and surrounding figures is not quite right. 

The “guardians ” on each side of the central figure are on a level 
with its shoulders, and underneath each of them is a rnakara 
(m 5 rthical animal composed out of a crocodile, an elephant, 
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and a peacock) ; underneath each makara is a lion rampant with 
face turned away from the figure. Mr. Haughton puts the 
“ draggons ’ under the lions. 

The figure is cut in a recess in the face of the rock, and as the 
face slopes away towards the top the recess is much deeper at the 
bottom than at the top. It is about a ft. deep at the bottom and 
about a foot or so at the top. It is about 9 ft. long by 8 ft. in height. 
The figures being protected in this way from the weather are in 
an excellent state of preservation — as good as new, in fact. The 
head of Buddha is surrounded at the back by a cobra’s hood.* 

There are pillars in front of the recess, and holes in the rock 
where the beams of the roof evidently rested, showing that 
originally there was a temple built up against the rock, with the 
face of the rock containing the recess to form its back wall. 

On the right of the recess, i.e . , on the right hand side of the 
figure, are two similar figures of Buddha [sic] about half the 
size, also out in the rock, but not recessed. One of these is so 
obliterated by exposure to weather as to be hardly distinguishable 
as a Buddha.t Mr. Haughton does not mention these figures. 
Over the recess are three lines cut in the rock, to carry away the 
rain water I suppose. 

In the side of the large rock surmoimted by the small house 
(described by Mr. Fowler in his Diary of September 23, 1886) 
there is a rectangular chamber cut out of the rock (about 8 ft. 
long by 0 deep and G high, as well as I remember). This I foimd 
occupied by a Buddhist priest and his servant, a deaf and dumb 
man, who have lately established themselves here. — Diary, 
Novemher 22. 1S90. 


J. P. Lewis, 

Assistant Government Agent, 
Vavuniya. 


VII. 

Got to Tantri-malai in the evening and had a look round the 
ruins. 

There is verj' little forest of any value on the country between 
the Arippu road and this. One forest about three miles long on 
each side of Tambiyarva has satin and palu, but to no great 
extent. The country was excessively dry until we reached 
Tantri-malai, where it had rained recently and rock holes were full 
of good water. 


* In reality a plain circular nimbus, similar to that behind the 
head of the sedent Fuddha in the Cave Shrine at “Gal Vihare ” 
Polonnaruwa. — B. , Ed. Sec. ’ 

t The figures are not Buddhas, and are cut in panelled recesses 

B., Ed. Sec. 
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Mr. Ridout and I visited the ruins, some of which he measured.* 
They have several times been described. I had never been here 
before, and I must confess to disappointment. — Diary, Sevtember 
24, 1891. 

• R. W. Ievebs, 
Government Agent, North-Central 
Province. 


\Gn. 

The ruins at Tantri-malai are well worth visiting. The sedent 
Buddha with a guardian on either side and Uons below are a beauti- 
ful piece of carving, and should be photographed. The recumbent 
Buddha has been much damaged about the face and right arm. 

The nice little square stone room on top of the rock, said to 
be a “ Pot-gula," is very curious, and in good preservation. I 
have never seen a similar one. It looks modem from a distance. 

I have ordered the bund of the tank to be restored , and then 
there will be water at Tantri-malai, which will be a boon to 
travellers. — Letter. July 24. 1890. 

E. M. Bybde, 

Government Agent, Nortli-Central 
Province. 


IX. 

At Tantri-malai. t North-east monsoon breaks: heavy rain every 
afternoon. Engaged during the fine mornings in excavating the 
lower part and sinhdsana of the sedent Buddha (ot-pilimaya), 
clearing the colossal prone image (seta pilimaya), both rock carved. 
Took measurements, notes, and photographs. 

Tantri-malai is an enormous reach of flattish rock, stretching 
far and wide. Near the edge of a gal-wala is a single line inscrip- 
tion — the only record yet discovered here. The stone-carved 
images recall, and may be contemporary with, the “ Gal Viharo ” 
at Pojonnaruwa. 

The main points of interest are : — 

(i.) “ Pot-gula” (so-called), and Cave beneath. 

(ii.) Sedent image on ornamented dsaiutyn with makara torana 
behind, all rock carved. 

(iii.) Dagaba. 

iv.) Recumbent image of Buddha, hewn from the rock. 


♦ Mr. Ridout ’s drawing of the “ Pot-gula ” is reproduced on Plato 
A. — -B., Eck Sec. 

t Notices of Tantri-malai occur in the Official Diaries of Messrs. 
S. Haughton (1883); W. J. S, Boake (1886); G. W. Fowler (1880); 
C. A. Murray (1889) ; J. P. Lewis (1890) ; R. W. levers (1891). 
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(i.) “Pot-gula." 

Mr. C. A. Murray’s description is concise : — 

‘ ‘ A most picturesque little square block-house on the top of a 
coi^cal rock about 30 ft. high. The little house is built of cut 
stones laid one on top of the other. The roof is flat, and is 
similarly made of cut stone. Cornices of carved stone project 
on the outside edge.” It has one entrance. 

There is a tradition that ancient manuscripts were kept in the 
house, hence its name “ Pot-gula."’ 

Below the “ Pot-gula ” (6 ft. 2 in. by 5 ft. 4 in. high)* is an oblong 
chamber cut into the solid rock (measuring 12 ft. 6 in. by 7 ft. 

6 in. by 6 ft. in height)* with remains of dressed stones, which 
closed in the front. This might have been the true “ Library,” 
the campanile on the crest of the rock being intended for some 
other purpose. Owing to its confined inner space (3 ft. 2 in. by 
4 ft. 10 in.)* it could admit only one person seated. 

Opposite the “ Pot-gula ” on a larger rock is the square basement 
of some building formed of large dressed slabs. 

(ii.) Sedent Buddha. 

The image with its moulded sirj.hdsana (throne with dado of 
lions) is cut in high “sunk relief ” from the steep side of the rock 
undulation. The figure is 8 ft. in height ; its dsana 3 ft. 3 in. high 
by 9 ft. in length, and 5 ft. 6 in. in depth.* At the back is con- 
ventionally represented part of a well conceived makara tarana , with 
rampant lion supporters, facing outwards on either side ; and, 
above, a couple of chdmara bearers. 

The execution of the whole falls short of the finish and magni- 
tude of the not dissimilar ot-pilimaya at the “ Gal Vihare,” 
Polonnaruwa. 

(iii.) Dagaba. 

On the highest point of the Tantri-malai rocks is a small dagaba 
dwarfed by its surroundings. 

(iv.) Becumbent Buddha. 

Beyond the dagaba (which stands between it and the sedent 
Buddha) is carved a colossal full length figure. The image 
measures 38 ft. from head to feet.* It has scaled badly from 
exposure to the elements. The right arm and nose are broken ; 
and altogether the figure is in a sorry condition as compared with 
the seta pilima of Polonnaruwa, which is exceptionally perfect. 

No rock record is known fixing the name and age of the Tantri- 
malai ruins, but they manifestly belong to much the same period 
of Uthic scrdptured art as the fine examples at Polonnaruwa. — 
Diary, September 30 to October S.f 

H. C. P. Bell, 
Archaeological Commissioner. 


♦ For revised measurements see Appendix D. — B., Ed. Sec. 
7 Archseological Survey, Annual Report, 1896, pp. 7, 8. 
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APPENDIX D. 

Additionaii Abceh^ological Notes. 

TAN TRIM ALAI. 

1. — “ Pot-gula.” ♦ 

This box-like campanile — probably a “ meditation cell ” — 
constructed, sides and roof, of eight courses of clean-hewn granite 
slabs, stands on the summit of a bowl-shaped upheaval of the 
Tantri-malai rock outcrop. 

Its stones are dry laid and plain dressed, except at the four 
comers, which are cantoned by simple narrow pilasters with 
bracket heads. 

The vertical walls are crowned by a heavy (1 ft. 6 in.) pro- 
jecting comice of double cyma and rectangular moulding, finished 
by a straight blocking course (5 ft. 9 in. square). Roof slabs 
horizontally trabeated. Within, the walls slide into the fiat roof 
by a chamfer and fillet. 

Measurements : — Plan, dimensions 6 ft. 2 in. square (outside), 
3 ft. 2 in. (inside) ; height, 5 ft. 2 in. to 3 ft. 8 in. (outside) according 
to level of rock base, 3 ft. 7 in. to 4 ft. (inside) ; entrance, 2 ft. 4 in, 
wide. 

2. — Cave Shrine.] 

Cut into the bottom of the rounded rock, upon which the 
“ Pot-gula ” was erected. 

Measurements : — Inside, 12 ft. 10 in. broad by 8 ft. 6 in. deep 
at present floor level (silted up), but 6 ft. 10 in. at horizontal roof ; 
height, 6 ft. 2 in. at entrance, 6 ft. 10 in. within. 

A gal-dsanaya, or stone seat, at the back of the cave, is barely 
visible above the accumulation of bats’ deposit which has 
gradually buried it. t 

The entrance (3 ft. 9 in. in width), on the north, is at the 
middle of the front wall of cut stone (1 ft. 6 in. thick), which 
stretched 7 ft. to either side of the doorway. This wall is now 
only 4 ft. in height. 

Above the brow of the cave, below a katare, or drip line, are cut 
four mortices, which once took the ends of roof beams. 

Outside the wall a single complete pillar (with semi-octagonal 
shaft) and one or two stiimps show that a vestibule formerly 
preceded the cave. 

3. — Sedent Buddha.] 

The Archaeological Commissioner, in October, 1896, found the 
small brick-walled shrine in front of the sculptured image and its 
accessories choked with debris, which hid everything up to the 
Buddha’s waist. The shrine itself was freed of brick and earth ; 
but time and weather did not then permit of thorough excavation 
of the walls outside and along the base of the rock to left and right, 
or of other desirable digging at Tantri-malaL 


* See Plates A and C. t See Plates B and C. ] See Plates D and 

H 36-10 
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The ot-pilimaya, or seated image, its dsanaya, and “ supporters ” 
are all carved from the rock matrix in a sharp-sided recess (11 ft. 
5 in. high by 9 ft. 3 in. broad, with a depth of 6 ft. at the bottom, 
and only 2 ft.' 10 in. at top) cut into a northern shelving faee of 
the rock plateau at one of its steeper, but not very deep, 
undulations. 

As the top edge of the dsanaya touches the rock’s sloping surface, 
only its front is shown, no space having been left on either hand to 
cari’y the carving round so as to exhibit its sides. In breadth 
9 ft. 3 in., it rises 3 ft. 3 in. above the rock floor. 

The lines of the moulding are the familiar ogee plinth, block 
between fillets, and cyma coping. The central dado (1 ft. deep) 
is divided into five panels by four pilasters having spreading base 
and capital. Conventional lions of the homely “ china-dog with 
frilled-mane ” type, seated cat-like fronting (sejant guardant), 
occupy the three middle panels, and a profile lion, turned outward 
(passant guardant), each of those at the end. 

The Buddha, sculptmed in three quarter round, is seated well 
back (2 ft.) on his throne. The figure is represented in the 
posture almost universally adopted in Ceylon — the dhydna mvjdra, 
or attitude of meditation — crossed-legged (the right foot and ankle 
above the left, soles upwards), and hands with open pahns laid on 
the lap similarly. The robe (sangala sivura) droops from the left 
shoulder, hiding the left arm, but exposing the right breast 
and arm. 

An oval face, thick fleshy Ups, pendent ears (no longer weighted 
with the rings of royalty), and sleepy half-closed eyes give to 
the countenance a sleek expressionless look. 

A sirMpota, or “glory,” crowns the ushnishika (skuU pro- 
tuberance) above the stiff hair curls of the head, which is backed 
by a plain raised circular bhdmandala or halo. 

The intention was doubtless to cut behind the figiue a torana 
of uprights and cross bars like that at the Cave Shrine of “ Gal 
Vihare,” Pojonnaruwa; but, beyond the completion of the pair of 
makara heads (with trunks coiled) which woifld have terminated 
the ends of the uppermost transons, none of the carving of the arch 
was executed. 

At the “ Gal Vihare ” the sedent Buddha is not only flanked (as 
at Tantri-malai) by a pair of rampant lions, but “supported” on 
either side by an attendant bearing a chdmara, or fly whisk, with 
two gods (Brahma and Vishnu) of the Hindu Trimurti above the 
torana and sesata overhead. Here exigences of space forced the 
sculptors to compress the four anthropomorphic figures into two, 
supplanting the demyd by the chauri holders (coiffured in turbans 
instead of mukuta head gear) and to forego the chatra altogether. 

Measurements : — Buddha, height (exclusive of the sirespota, 
8 in.) from ushnishika to thighs, 7 ft. 6 in.; from knees to rock at 
back, 3 ft. 9 in.; across shoulders, 4 ft. 4 in.; waist, 2 ft. 1 in.; 
elbow to elbow, 4 ft. 9 in.; across knees, 7 ft. 7 in.; head, 8 ft. 8 in. 
by 1 ft. 6 in. ; ears, 1 ft. 4 in. long; hand, 2 ft. 1 in.; foot, 2 ft. 2 in. 

The rampant siyhayd (3 ft. 9 in. high) of the Indian ydli, or 
homed variety, are represented in profile, addorsed, facing to 
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right and left, and half bearing on their own the makara heads. 
They stand 9 in. above the dsanaya. 

Each chdmara kdraya (2 ft. 11 in. in height) is heavily, but 
differently, adorned with a variety of ornaments ; both wear the 
v/pavita, or Brahmanical cord. 

Some 6 ft. on either side of the recess containing the Buddha 
are incised — more or less shallowly — four oblong panels from 3 
to 4 ft. in size. The three outer panels on the right are merely 
outlined; as are the two towards the left end. But in the first 
and second panels respectively the carv^ing of a figure in relief 
has been begun, though it is barely “ boasted out.” The first 
panel on the left alone holds a figure, roughly finished, seated 
cross-legged, with hands in lap like the Buddha, but differentiated 
by its mukupi, or taU-peaked head dress. 

Perhaps the intention was to delineate eight Bodhisatrayd. 

From the one, central, entrance to the shrine of the Buddha (no 
longer roofed) there is gradual ascent by a couple of steps succeeded 
by two flights of nine, separated by short landings — all of easy 
going, with low risers and very broad tread. These stairs, 8 ft. 6 in. 
in breadth, are cut crisply in the galpota,OT rock outcrop, and 
lead up towards the dagaba situated on its summit. Sockets at the 
half-way landing betoken a former pillared and roofed portico. 

4. — Recumbent Buddha.* 

The gigantic seta pilimaya is sculptured at a brow of the 
plateau below the dagaba, also facing north. It represents the 
Mahdparinibbdna of Gautama Buddha, and was manifestly 
intended to be a close replica of the colossal recumbent image of 
the “ Gal Vihare,” Pojonnaruwa- 

The carving of the head, forearm, and bolster which imderhes 
them, was never quite finished. Further, the head and left bent 
forearm have been deliberately damaged, and the features of the 
face are now indistinguishable. 

The whole length of the recess in which the figure lies is 40 ft. 
8 in.; but the image itself, finished with a si>espofa,t would not 
measure more than 38 ft. 4 in., or simply from the ushnishika 
to the soles of the feet only 36 ft. 

The figure is shown in the orthodox pose. “It lies on its right 
side, with head supported upon the right hand, both resting on a 
bolster. The left arm and hand, with extended fingers, lie flat 
along the side, whilst the feet are stiffly placed one upon the other. 
All but the right breast and hand is covered by the upper robe ; 
the under robe (andana sivura) is just seen exposed at the ankles. 

Measurements : — ^Head, 5 ft. 2 in. across ; ear, 3 ft. 10 in. by 10 
in.; height, left shoulder to right forearm, 10 ft. 10 in.; height at 
thigh, 7 ft. 3 in.; left arm, 13 ft. 3 in.; hand, 5 ft. 3 in. by 1 ft. 6 in.; 
foot, 2 ft. 8 in. broad. 


♦ See Plate F. 

t Capt. Hogg’s photograph (No. 25) shows the sirespota or flame pro- 
cess. It is now virtually obliterated. 

H 2 
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That monarch’s inscription and the testimony of the Mahawao^a 
prove that the images of the “ Gal Vihare ” at Pojonnaruwa were 
undoubtedly execvited by Parakrama Bahu the Great (a.d. 
116J-1197). 

The rock-sculptm-ed figures at Tantri-malai were also almost 
certainly carved, if not by the same ruler, at least by Nissanka 
Malla (a.d. 1198-1207), his only worthy successor prior to the 
subjugation of the Island by the Southern Indian invaders imder 
Magha, which followed within a few years. 

That sudden inroad, and the chaos that ensued, probably pre- 
vented the completion of the images, &c., and brought about the 
final abandonment of Tantri-malai as a Buddhist monastery. 

H. C. P. . BELL, 
Archaiologioal Commissioner. 


8. The Ven. the Archdeacon, Messrs. B. Horsburgh, P. E. 
Morgappah, and Rev. Suriyagoda Sumangala took part in the 
discussion which followed the reading of the Paper. 

9. Mr. B. Horsbcboh said : — Having had the advantage of a 
visit to Tantri-malai in the company of Mr. Still, I can testify to 
the fidelity and carefulness of his description of that most 
interesting place ; and, so far as my knowledge goes, I would also 
subscribe to the general correctness of the conclusions he has 
drawn from the silent eloquence of the rocks. 

The evidence of some sudden and overwhelming disaster faUing 
upon the little community while it was engaged in beautifying the 
settlement by the rock car\'ings of the two Buddhas and the flight 
of steps to the dagaba is most direct and impressive. 

I make no pretensions whatever to archaeological knowledge, 
but it seems to me that in the name itself there is some confirm- 
ation of Mr. Still’s theory, that the disaster was due to a raid of 
Tamil invaders. The name appears to be partly Sinhalese and 
partly Tamil. The “ malai ” can, I think, only be the Tamil 
word meaning “ hill,” while the “ Tantri ” is distinctly Sinhalese 
in form, and is found in the existing ge name of Tantrige or 
Tantrigamage. I know of no Tamil word at all like it. 

About 2J miles E.N.E, of Tantri-malai is a small group of rocky 
hills, much higher than Tantri-malai, which bears the name of 
MuUi-malai, an entirely Tamil name. We had not time to explore 
this Mulli-malai further than by climbing to one of its highest 
points, but we saw no signs of general religious occupation, such 
as are so much in evidence at Tantri-malai. 

Tantii-malai was, therefore, the chief settlement, and the 
invaders would probably know its Sinhalese name, whereas they 
had to invent one for Mulli-malai. 

We approacned Tantri-malai from the east, crossing the Mal- 
watu-oya to MulU-malai, and then taking a compass fine through 
the forest to Tantri-malai, a route probably followed by no other 
white man, and it was interesting, in view of what Mr. StiU 
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says regarding the position of Tantri-malai between Mannar and 
Anuradhapnra, to find in traversing a gorge between two spurs 
of MuUi-malai distinct traces of a paved road, which may 
well be a portion of the ancient track. 

Mr. Still’s notes on the “ Watini mlnissu,” who are, of course, 
Veddas, are very interesting. I have seen the drawings he 
describes, but can offer no explanation of them. They are such 
as might have been made by a hunting party held up in the caves 
for a few days in idleness owing to heavy rain, or — and the fact 
that their descendants deny all knowledge of them is significant — 
they may have some religious or ceremonial meaning, because, 
when visiting the nearest village of these people to Tantri-malai, 
we observed some cattle in the field branded with the identical 
bow and arrow that is drawn in the caves. I am, however, quite 
incompetent to say if totemism has anything to do with it. 

10. The Ven. the Aechdeacoist proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Still for his interesting Paper. 

Mr. HoBSBtTRGH Seconded. — Carried. 

11. The CHAiBMAJsr said he was sorry Mr. Still was not there 
that night, but that he would be very pleased to convey to him 
the vote of thanks which had been proposed. They were much 
obliged to Mr. Horsburgh for his suggestive remarks. 

12. With a vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by Sir 
J. T. Hutchinson, the Meeting terminated. 


GENERAL MEETING. 


Colombo Museum, September 29, 1910. 


Present : 

The Hon. Mr. H. L. Crawford, C.M.G., in the Chair. 

The Hon. Mr. P. Arunachalam, M.A., C.C.S., Vice-President. 


Mr. B. C. Cooray. 

Mr. E. S. Dasanaika, B.A. 

Mr. D. Devapuraratna. ! 

Mr. C. A. Galpin. ■ 

Mr. A. H. Gomes. 1 

Mr. T. Gracie. [C.M. ; 

Dr. S. C. A. Hevawitarana,M.B., ! 
Mr. E. W. Jaya wardens. 

Mr. C. H. Jolliffe. 

Mr. T. E. Karunatilaka. 


Mr. P. Lewis, F.L.S. 

Mr. M. A. C. Mohamed. 

Mr. A. E. Murrell. 

Mr. P. E. Morgappah. 

Rev. M. Sri Nanissara. 

Dr. A. Nell, M.R.C.S. 

Mr. R. C. Proctor. 

Mr. J. E. Rode. 

Mr. W. A. Samarasingha. 

Mr. J. M. Senaviratna. 

Mr. A. R. Slater, B.A., C.C.S. 


ilr. A. Lewis. 


Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
Visitors : seven ladies and fifteen gentlemen. 
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Business. 

1. Read and confirmed Minutes of last General Meeting held 
on August 3, 1910. 

2. Announced the election of the following Members since the 
last General Meeting ; — 

(1) J. G. Fernando : recommended by { g; ^■JX’tudawe. 

(2) J. C. Kerkham : recommended by 

(3) L. G. O. Woodhouse : recom- | J. Still. 

mended by I G. A. Joseph. 

(4) E. A. Copleston,Bishopof Colombo: IP. H. de Winton. 


I C. W. Horsfall, 
f J A. Daniel. 

G. A. Joseph. 

( E. Evans. 

'( G. A. Joseph. 

( G. A. Joseph. 

I J. A. Daniel. 


recommended by 

(5) C. Hartley : recommended by 

(6) C. T. Symons: recommended by 

(7) E. L. Perera : recommended by 

(8) C. D. Amaratunga : recommended f E. W. Perera. 

by I C. Batuwantudawe. 

(9) W. C. Macready : recommended 1 J. A. Daniel. 

by ’ I G. A. Joseph. 

(10) W. A. Cave ; recommended by q' 

(11) D. P. Kodituwakku : recommended c G. A. Joseph. 

by ( J. P. de Pinto. 

3. The Hon. Mr. P. Arunachalam read the following Paper 
entitled “ Kandyan Provinces — 
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KANDYAN PROVINCES. 

By the Hon. Mr. P. Abunachalam, M.A.Cantab. , C.C.S. , M.L.C. 

Vice-President, B. A. S. (C. B.). 

I. 

The Ordinance No. 12 of 1840 was an enactment made 
(as stated in the preamble) for the prevention of encroachment 
on Crown lands by persons without any probable claim or 
pretence of title. Section 6, which is the most important 
section of the Ordinance, has been the cause of much litigation 
between Crown and subject, of heated discussion by lawyers 
and politicians, and of frequent judicial interpretation. It 
provides that — 

(1) All forest, waste, xinoccupied, or uncultivated lands are 
presumed to be the property of the Crown until the contrary 
is proved ; 

(2) All chenas and lands, which can only be cultivated after 
intervals of several years — 

(a) If situated in the districts formerly comprised in the 

Kandyan Provinces, are deemed to belong to the 
Crown and not to be the property of any person 
claiming the same against the CroMTi, except only 
on proof by such person — • 

(i.) Of a saimas or grant for the same, together 
with satisfactory evidence as to the limits 
and boundaries thereof ; or 
(ii.) Of such customary taxes, dues, or services 
having been rendered within twenty 
years for the same as have been rendered 
within such period for similar lands being 
the property of private proprietors in the 
same districts ; and 

(b) If situated elsewhere in the Island, etfe deemed to be 

forest or waste land within the meaning of sub- 
section (1). 
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A distinction is thus created between lands situated in the 
districts formerly comprised in the Kandyan Provinces, and 
lands situated elsewhere. A special mode of proof is prescribed 
in order to rebut the presumption in favour of the Crown in 
the former case. But the expression “ the districts formerly 
comprised in the Kandyan Provinces ” has not been explained 
in the Ordinance. Wliat is the precise meaning of the expres- 
sion is not clear, and has not been authoritatively decided. 
Owing to the lapse of time and the research now necessary 
among ancient documents, the question is a difficult and 
complicated one. It raises points of historical and political 
as well as legal interest as to the constitution of the ancient 
Kandyan Kingdom, the changes introduced therein from 
time to time under British rule, and the territorial limits 
within which the system of law called the Kandyan Law 
prevails. 

n. 

In Robertson's Case, 1886, 8 S. C. C. 36, and in Wijesinha 
V. Wijesinha, 1891, 9 S. C. C. 199, the Supreme Court referred 
to the Proclamation of February 11, 1815, which was issued 
upon the annexation of the Kandyan Provinces, in illustration 
of the expression. In Robertson's Case, Burnside, C.J., said : — 

“ The Kandyan Provinces, denominated in the Proclamation 
of February 11, 1815, ‘ The Four Korales,’ ‘The Saffragam 
Korale,’ and ‘ The Three Korales,’ were by that Proclama- 
tion declared to be integral parts of the British possessions in 
the Island of Ceylon, and from thenceforth were received under 
the sovereignty and protection of His Majesty the King of 
Great Britain ; since which time they have continued to be 
and form a part of, and have been absorbed into, this Colony 
of Ceylon. * * * Moreover, the old divisions which 

defined the original Kandyan Provinces, at the time of the 
cession, and separated them from the other Provinces, have 
long since disappeared, and the Kandyan Provinces, as 
Provinces apart from others, no longer exist, and it would not, 
I take it, at the present day, be possible to define any particular 
area of this Colony as the Eiandyan Provinces. True it is, 
that there may be found throughout the Ordinances, refer- 
ences to the ‘ Kandyan Provinces ’ eo nomine, but this is 
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undoubtedly a loose mode of expression, rendered con- 
spicuously so by the interpretation clause of the Marriage 
Ordinance, No. 3 of 1870, which defines ‘Kandyan Provinces’ 
to mean the ‘ Provinces mentioned in Schedule B,’ and 
Schedule B enumerates only one entire Province, the Central, 
with parts of the Eastern, Western, North-Western, Southern, 
and Northern Provinces — an area widely different from that 
mentioned in the Proclamation. The expression ‘ Kandyan 
Provinces ’ has, therefore, no legal significance as defining 
any particular area, distinct and apart from the topographical 
division of the Island into the several Provinces, Northern, 
Southern, Eastern, Western, North-Western, Central, North- 
Central, and very lately, Uva. These together comprise 
the whole territory of the Colony, but the subdivisions, 
whether for administrative, judicial, or revenual purposes, are 
ever changing at the will of the executive or legislative 
authority, and if there were any such thing as a provincial 
domicile, it would necessarily be subject to the ever var 3 fing 
changes of provincial boundaries, which to-day might fix the 
domicile in one Province, and to-morrow transfer it to another, 
without any actual change of residence.” 

In the same case Clarence, J., said : — 

“It is impossible to speak precisely as to any territorial 
limits of this appUcation of Kandyan Law, since we are 
entirely without any definition precising any area over which 
it may be supposed to extend”; and Dias, J., said: “The 
best definition which I can give of the Kandyan Provinces is, 
that it is so much of the Island as is not included in the 
Maritime Provinces. With regard to the exact limits of the 
Kandyan Provinces we have no precise information, and 
probably when the whole Island became a British possession 
it became unnecessary to ascertain and define the exact limits 
of the two Provinces, Kandyan and Maritime. The first, and, 
so far as I know, the only official paper which deals with the 
subject is the Proclamation of February 11, 1815. The 
definition there given is too general, and wholly insufficient to 
fix the identity of the old Kandyan Provinces. In WijesiV'ha 
V. WijesiV'Jui, Clarence, J., repeated: “It is a matter of much 
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difficulty to ascertain within what territorial hmits the so- 
called Kandyan Law is to be considered prevailing.” In a 
recent case {Kapuruhami v. Medapola Appuhami, 1910, C. R. 
Kurunegala, 17,990, Wood-Renton, J. , ref erred to Wijesiv-ha 
V. Wijesinha as a binding authority. 

The Supreme Court was mistaken in supposing that the 
only official document dealing with the subject was the 
Proclamation of February, 1815, or that it set forth the 
whole of the Kandyan Provinces. That Proclamation, after 
describing the armies of His Majesty the King of Great 
Britain as having occupied and entered into complete pos- 
session of “ the Kandyan Provinces, denominated the Four 
Kories, the Suffragam Korle, and the Three Kories,” and that 
the Chiefs and people of those Provinces had fully and 
freely surrendered themselves to His Majesty the King of 
Great Britain, declares the same to be integral parts of the 
British Possessions of the Island of Ceylon, and adds that 
“ many other provinces of the Kandyan Kingdom have been 
entered and are partially occupied by the British forces.” 
(Legislative Acts of the Ceylon Government, 1853, vol. I., 
p. 177.) 

According to Sir John D’Oyly (“A Sketch of the Constitu- 
tion of the Kandyan Kingdom,” 1818*), the Kandyan 
Kingdom consisted of twenty-one grand divisions, of which 
the twelve principal w'ere called dissdvani (counties) and the 
majority of the rest rata (districts). 

The dissdvanis were each placed under the order of a Chief 
or Governor called Dissdwa. They were the Four Korales, 

* Prepared by him when administering that Territory (1815-1824), 
and published (in part) in the “ Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland ” (1833), vol. 3, pp. 191 et seq., at 
the instance of the Vice-President Sir Alexander Johnstone, who was 
Chief Justice of Ceylon, 1811-1820 ; reprinted in the Sessional Papers, 
1891, pp. 107 et se?. Complete copies exist only in manuscript. There 
is one in the Colombo Museum. The whole of this interesting work 
deserves publication after collation of all existing manuscripts by a 
competent editor. Sir John D’Oyly was a very distinguished member 
of the Ceylon Civil Service. After a creditable career at Cambridge, 
where he was 2nd Chancellor’s Medallist in Classics and a Senior Optime, 
he entered the Ceylon service in 1802, rose to be Resident and First 
Commissioner of the Government in the Kandyan Provinces, and was 
created a Baronet in 182 1 for his services in conducting the negotiations in 
connection with the Kandyan Convention. He died at Kandy in 1824. 
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the Seven KoraMs, tJva, Matale, Sabaragamuwa, the Three 
Korales, Walapane, Udapalata, Nuwarakalawiya, Wellassa, 
Bintenna, and Tamankadu-wa. The other nine districts were 
respectively under the authority of Chiefs who, except the last 
two, were distinguished by the name of Ratemahatmayas. 
They were Udunuwara, Yatinuwara, Tumpane, Harispattuwa, 
Dumbara, Hewaheta, Kotmale, Uda Bulatgama, and Fata 
Bulatgama (p. 17). 


III. 

The term Kandyan Provinces, as distinct from Maritime 
Provinces, was used by the British Government to designate 
the Provinces of the Kandyan Kingdom. See, e.g., Order in 
Council of April 12, 1832, pubhshed at p. 371 of vol. I. of the 
Legislative Acts of the Ceylon Government, 1853, where the 
terms Maritime Provinces and Kandyan Provinces are con- 
trasted. 

The boundary between the Maritime districts acquired by 
the British at the capitulation of Colombo in 1796, and the 
Dominions of the Sinhalese Monarchy ceded to the King of 
Great Britain by the Convention of 1815, had been clearly 
defined by a Treaty between the Sinhalese Government and 
the Dutch East India Company in the Saka year 1688, 
equivalent to 1766 a.d. 

The material portions of that Treaty* are as follows : — 

“ Second Article . — ^The illustrious Lord Emperor, and the 
illustrious the principal members of His Majesty’s Great 

Council of Ministers recognize the States 

General of the United Provinces and the Company of 
Hollanders (in the East) as the rightful and independent over- 
lord (cosggd'iSzsfoB) of the several districts of this Island of 
Lanka, which had been held by the Company before the war 
now concluded, to wit, Yapa Pattanama, the districts thereto 
belonging, Hettikula Pattuwa, Mannar ama, with the places 


* The Treaty in the original Sinhalese appears in vol. 16 of the 
Journal of the Koyal Asiatic Society, Ceylon (p. 62 et seq.). with a 
translation by Mr. H. C. P. Bell, first published in the Orientalist. 
vol. 3, p. 115. The translation given above differs slightly from 
Mr. Bell’s. 
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appertaining thereto, the country from there, (that is to say) 
Kalpitiya and the places appertaining thereto ; Kolamba 
Disava, Galu Korale, Matara Disava, Puliyanduva, Triku^ 
namale, with the places appertaining thereto * 

‘ ‘ Third Article. — Moreover, all the sea board round the 

Island not held by the Company before the war is to be 

given over to the above-named Company, to 

wit, on the West from Kammala to the furthest hmit of the 
Yapa Pattanama Government, on the east from Yapa 
Pattanama to the Walagiya-ganga f ; this coast hne thus given 
up is a distance of one Sinhalese gawwa, more or less, inland, 
provided (however) that the demarcation (of the boundary) 
may be suitably carried out according to the rivers and 
mountains that fall (into line). 

‘‘ Fifth Article . — On the other hand, the Company 

recognizes the Supreme Government (of His Majesty) as the 
Sovereign and independent Lord Paramount of the other 
districts of this Island of Lanka.” 

In accordance with the above Treaty the boundary of the 
seaboard mentioned in the third article appears to have been 
defined by a surveying compass, and the Compass road then 
opened on the west coast still exists under the name Kom'pas- 
pdra from Kammala northwards, marking the line of separa- 
tion between the districts governed by the Roman-Dutch Law 
and those where the Kandyan Law prevails. 


IV. 

The Proclamation of February 11, 1815, it will be seen, 
mentions by name only a part of the Kandyan Provinces, 
equivalent in the main to the modern districts of Ratnapura 


* Yapapattanaraa = 

Hettikulapattuwa = 

Mannarama = 

Kolamba Disawa = 

Galu Korale = 

Puliyanduwa = 

Trikunamale = 


Jaffnapatam, or JaSna, 
Chettikulam. 

Mannar. 

Colombo. 

GaUe. 

Puliyantivu, or Batticaloa. 
Trincomalee. 


t This is very probably the Karadi Aru of the Trincomalee District. 
Both names mean the Bear River. 
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and K^alla. Another Proclamation was issued on March 2, 
1815, after the capture of the Kandyan King, and as a result 
of a Convention held with the chiefs of the Kandyan Pro- 
vinces. This Proclamation declares the dominion of the 
Kandyan Provinces to be vested in the Sovereign of the 
British Empire, and that the administration of civil and 
criminal justice and police over the Kandyan inhabitants of 
the said Province is to be exercised according to estabhshed 
forms and by the ordinary authorities, but does not specify 
the names or limits of those Provinces. (Legislative Acts of 
the Ceylon Government, 1853, vol. I., p. 179.) 

The Constitution and administration remained unaltered, 
except that a resident on behalf of the King of Britain was 
placed at the head, viz., Mr. (afterwards Sir) John D’Oyly, 
assisted by Mr. Simon Sawers as First Assistant to the Resident 
and Agent of Government at Badulla, and by Mr. Henry 
Wright as Second Assistant and Agent of Government at 
Kandy. 

Under the Minute of April 28, 1815, the Kandyan Pro- 
vinces were divided into five divisions and placed under the 
administration of a Board consisting of a President, a Judicial 
Commissioner, and a Revenue Commissioner, with the Com- 
manding Officer of the Troops in the interior. This Board, 
with the Adigars and principal chiefs, formed the Great 
Court of Justice, from whose sentence there was no a 2 )peal, 
except to the Governor. The civil authority was exercised 
as before by the native Dissawas. 

I have not been able to trace this Minute, which I quote 
from levers’ Manual, North -Central Province, p. 62. It is not 
to be found either in the Kandy Kachcheri or in the Colonial 
Secretary’s Office. The Acting Government Agent of Kandy, 
Mr. HeUings , has kindly supplied me with a copy of a warrant or 
commission dated September 30, 1816, establishing the Board 
and prescribing its duties. The warrant is printed in the 
Appendix. The Board, it will be seen, does not include the 
Commanding Officer of the Troops, but only the Resident 
(John D’Oyly), the Accredited Agent in charge of Judicial 
business (James Gay), and Accredited Agent in charge of 
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Revenue business, &c. (Simon Sawers). The Commanding 
Officer apparently did not join the Board till 1819. 

The Government Almanacs of 1817 and 1818 (pp. 65-69) 
enumerate the following Kandyan Provinces : — 

Four Korales, Seven Korales, XJva, Matale, Sabaragamuwa, 
Three Korales, Walapane, Udapalata, Nuwajakalawiya, 
Wellassa, Tamankaduwa, Bintenna, Udunuwara, Yati- 
nuwara, Tumpane, Harispattu, Dumbara, Hewaheta, 
Kotmale and Upper Bulatgama, Minneri and Lower Bulat- 
gama. 


♦ The following is a list of the members who, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, composed the Board : — 

1816. 

John D’Oyly, Resident and First Commissioner. 

James Gay, Second Commissioner, and in charge of the Judicial 
Department. 

Simon Sawers, Third Commissioner, and in charge of the Revenue 
Department 

1819. 

John D’Oyly, Resident. 

Ueut.-Col. Kelly, Commanding the Troops. 

Edward Tolfrey, Judicial Commissioner. 

Simon Sawers, Revenue Commissioner. 

1821. 

Sir John D’Oyly, Resident. 

Colonel H. Tolley, Commanding the Troops. 

Simon Sawers, Judicial Commissioner. 

Henry Wright, Revenue Commissioner. 

1822. 

Sir John D’Oyly, Resident. 

Lieut.-Col. H. Sullivan, Commanding the Troops. 

Simon Sawers, Judicial Commissioner. 

Henry Wright, Revenue Commissioner. 

1824. 

Lieut.-Col. Greenwell, Commanding the Troops. 

Shnon Sawers, Judicial Commissioner. 

Henry Wright, Revenue Commissioner. 

The office of Resident was abolished in 1824, upon the death of Sir 
John D’Oyly. 

1825. 

Lieut.-Col. C. Cother, Commanding the Troops. 

Simon Sawers, Judicial Commissioner. 

John Downing, Revenue Commissioner. 
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On November 21, 1818, a Proclamation was issned (Legis- 
lative Acts, 1853, vol. I., p. 223) after the suppression of the 
Kandyan insurrection, delegating the general executive and 
judicial authority in the Kandyan Provinces to the Board of 
Commissioners, and under their superintendence to Resident 
Agents of Government in the Dissavanis, with the Kandyan 
chiefs under them. Sections 53 to 55 of this Proclamation 
fix the jurisdiction of these officers for Administrative and 
Judicial purposes, and enumerate the divisions in the Kandyan 
Provinces. 

(1) Four Korales 

(2) Matale 

(3) Udapalata, including 

Upper Bulatgama 

(4) Udunuwara 

(5) Yatinuwara 

(6) Tumpane 

(7) Harasiyapattu 

(8) Dumbara* 

(9) Hewaheta 

(10) Kotmale 


Wliich were assigned to the 
Board of Commissioners, with 
^an Agent of Government at 
Attapitiya in the Four 
Korales. and another at 
Nalanda in Matale. 


1827. 

Lieut. -Col. C. Cother, Commanding the Troops. 

John Downing, Judicial Commissioner. 

Henry Pennell, Revenue Commissioner. 

1829. 

Lieut. -Col. Martin Lindsay, Commanding the Troops. 

John Downing, Judicial Commis.sioner. 

George Tumour, Revenue Commissioner. 

1830. 

Lieut.-Col. Martin Lindsay, Commanding the Troops. 

Henry Wright, Judicial Commissioner. 

George Tumour, Revenue Commissioner. 

1832. 

Colonel Clifford, Commanding the Troops. 

Others as above. 

The Board was abolished in 1833 and replaced by Government 
Agents of Provinces under the Proclamation of October 1 , 1833. 

Mr. George Tumour, Revenue Commissioner of the Kandyan Pro- 
vinces, was afterwards Treasurer of the Island from 1841 to 1843. and 
is now best remembered by his scholarly translation of the Mdhdwansa 
from the Pali, and by the prize established in his name at the Colombo 
Academy (now Royal College). 

* Minn4ri of the previous list was merged in Dumbara. 
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(11) The part of Walapane' 

lying west of the 
Kuda and Uma-oya 

(12) Hurulu, Tamarawewa, 

Maminiya, and Ulu- 
galla pattus of 
N’uwarakalawiy a * 

(13) TJva 

(14) Wellassa 
(16) Bintenna 

(16) Wiyaluwa 

(17) Royal village of Ma- 

dulla 

(18) Seven Korales 

(19) Northern and western 

parts of Nuwara- 
kalawiya* 

(20) Sabaragamuwa 

(21) Three Korales 

(22) Tamankaduwa 


[Von. XXII. 


I Which were assigned to the 
I same Board of Commissioners. 


I Assigned to the Agent of 
f Grovemment resident in tJva. 


Assigned to the Agent of 
^Government resident in the 
I Seven Korales. 

Assigned to an Agent of 
Government resident there. 

{ Assigned to an Agent of 
Government resident there. 

Assigned to the Collector of 
Trincomalee. 


JOtTRNAL, R.A.S. (CEYIiON). 


A Census was taken of the population of the Kandyan 
Provinces in the year 1821. From the records that have 
been preserved in the Colombo Museum, the Registrar- 
General’s Office, and the Government Record Office, the 
Kandyan Provinces of which the Census was taken were : — 

(1) Yatinuwara, consisting of the town and suburbs of 
Kandy and “ villages within the rivers and districts beyond 
the rivers.” 


* The assignment of jurisdiction in Nuwarakaliiwiya by this 
Proclamation having been found “ too indefinite and productive of 
inconvenience,” the Minute of the Governor of September 18, 1819, 
assigned Kiralowa, Matombuwa, XTndurawa, Kalagamuwa, Hurulu, 
Mahapotana, and Manfinia pattus to the Board of Commissioners and 
under them the Agents of Government in Matale ; and Parawaha, 
Kahalla, Negampaha, Kalagam, Eppawala, Ulugalla, and Nuwaragam 
pattus to the Agent of Government in the Seven Korales. 
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(2) U^unuwara. 

(3) U^apalata. 

(4) U^a Bulatgama. 

(5) KotmalS. 

(6) Harasiyapattu. 

(7) Tumpane. 

(8) Dumbara. 

(9) Hewaheta. 

(10) Walapane. 

(11) tJva (upper and middle divisions). 

(12) iJva (lower division). 

(13) Wellassa. 

(14) Bintenna. 

(15) Sabaragamuwa. 

(16) Three Koral^a and Lower Bulatgama. 

(17) Four Korales. 

(18) Seven K6ral6s (upper and lower divisions). 

(19) Matal6. 

(20) Nuwarakalawiya (western and eastern half). 

/ (21) Tamankaduwa. 

Another Census appears to have been taken in the year 1832, 
and the following Kandyan Provinces, as distinct from Mari- 
time Provinces , are shown in the record of the Census results 
in the Government Almanac of 1834. Apparently the Census 
did not embrace all the Kandyan Provinces, but only — 

(1) Udarata. 

(2) Four Korales. 

(3) Three Korales. 

(4) Seven Korales. 

(5) Matale. 

(6) Sabaragamuwa. 

(7) Tamankaduwa. 

The Government Almanac of 1832 (pp. 91-92) gives the 
districts of the Kandyan Provinces as follows for the purposes 
of jurisdiction under the Proclamation of November 21, 
1818 

(1) tJva and Bintenna. 

(2) Sabaragamuwa. 


I 
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(3) Seven Korales and north part of Nuwarakalawiya. 

(4) Three Korales. 

(5) Tamankaduwa. 

(6) Kandy. 

(7) Four Korales. 

(8) Matale and east part of Nuwarakalawiya. 

(9) Harasiyapattu and Tumpane. 

(10) Hewaheta south of Maha-oya and Walapane. 

(11) Lower tJva and Wellassa. 

V. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Colebrooke, one of His Majesty’s 
Commissioners of Inquiry on the Administration of the 
Government of Ceylon, in his report of December 24, 1831, 
to the Secretary of State, says : — 

“ The Kandyan Provinces, which had been first acquired 
by the British Government in 1815, were settled on their 
present footing after the rebellion in 1818, and have been 
separately administered by the Governor, without the assist- 
ance of his Council. These Provinces were placed under 
the immediate superintendence of a Board of Commissioners, 
which Board is now composed of the Commandant of the 
Troops in Kandy and two Civil Servants, having charge 
respectively of the Judicial and Revenue Departments. The 
Kandyan territory is divided into eleven provinces or districts, 
of which five, situated above the hills around Kandy — (1) 
Udaratte, (2) Four Korales, (3) Matale and east part of 
Nuwarakalawa, (4) Harasipattoo and Tumpane, (5) Hewa- 
hette and Walapane — are placed under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the Board of Commissioners, to whom the 
Government Agents resident in those districts directly refer. 
The districts situated more remotely from Kandy, and below 
the hills, are also placed under Government Agents, who 
are intrusted with the same authority wliich is exercised 
by the Collectors in the Maritime Provinces. In one district 
(Seven Korales), a separate agent for part of the judicial 
affairs has been appointed, but the Government Agents in 
that and all the other districts are charged with the civil and 
judicial duties and with those of police. With the exception of 
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the Government Agencies in the three Provinces of Safiragam, 
Seven Korales, and Tamankaduwe, which are held hy Civil 
Servants, these offices have been filled hy officers of the 
regiments stationed in the Island. 

“ The separate administration of the Kandyan Provinces 
is maintained under the Convention which was concluded in 
the name of His Majesty with the Kandyan chiefs in 1815,* 
and modified in some of its provisions by a Proclamation of the 
Governor,] issued after the rebellion in 1818, by which the 
authority of the chiefs was curtailed. By the 4th clause of 
the Convention of 1815, the dominion of the Kandyan Pro- 
vinces was vested in His Majesty, subject to the condition of 
maintaining the laws, institutions, and customs of tlie country ; 
and by the 5th clause the religion of Bhood was declared 
inviolable, and its rights, members, and places of worship 
were to be maintained and protected.” (“ Ramanathan’s 
Reports,” 1820-33, p. 204.) 

Lieutenant-Colonel Colebrooke added {ibid, p. 216) : “ The 
maintenance of separate and independent establishments in 
the Maritime and the Kandyan Provinces has been impolitic, 
in the check it has opposed to the assimilation which it is 
on every account desirable to promote between the various 
classes of whom the population is composed. By maintaining 
a separate Government at Kandy the influence of the chiefs has 
been upheld, to the prejudice, in some instances, of the people. 
The Kandyan districts which are situated below the mountain 
have a nearer and more natural connection with tliose of the 
coast, with which they maintain a trading intercourse.” 

As the result of this report, a Proclamation was issued on 
October 1, 1833, by which the distinction between the 
Kandyan and Maritime Provinces was abolished, and the 
whole Island was divided into five Provinces — the Northern, 
the Southern, the Eastern, the Western, and the Central, 
which were declared to consist of the following districts. I 
have italicized the names of the Kandyan Provinces and 
districts under the previous constitution. 


* See Convention dated March 2. 1815. 
t See Proclamation dated November 21, 1818. 
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“ The Northern Province shall consist of the country 
hitherto known as the districts of Jaffna, Mannar, and the 
Wanny ; as the Dessavony of Nuivarakalamya ; and eis the 
Island of Delft. 

“ The Southern Province shall consist of the country hitherto 
known as the districts of Galle, Tangalle, Matura, and Ham- 
bantotte ; as the Dessavony of Saffragam, and as the ProTSince 
of Lower Uva and Welasse. 

“ The Eastern Province shall consist of the country hitherto 
known as the districts of Trincomahe and Batticaloa ; and as 
the Provinces of Tamanhadewe and Bintenne. 

“The Western Province shall consist of the country hitherto 
known as the districts of Colombo, Chilaw, and Putlam ; as 
the Dessavonies of Seven Korales, Four Korales, and Three 
Korales ; and as the Province of Lower Bulatgama. 

“The Central Province shall consist of the country hitherto 
known as the districts of Kandy, Tattinuwara, Udunuwara, 
and Harasiapattoo, Tumpane, Dumbara, Hewahetie, Kotmale, 
Upper Bvlatgamme, and Weyeloowa ; and as the Dessavonies 
of Uva, Matelle, Udapalata, and Wallapana.” 


VI. 

The expression in the Ordinance No. 12 of 1840, section 6, 
“ Districts formerly comprised in the Kandyan Provinces,” 
therefore, emphasises the fact that since the Proclamation 
of October 1, 1833, there were no longer in law any provinces 
that could be called the Kandyan Provinces, and means the 
territory covered by the Dissavanis and Ratas enumerated 
by Sir John D’Oyly (pp. 106-7 supra), and the divisions set 
out in the Proclamation of November 21, 1818 (pp. 111-12), 
the western boundary between the Kandyan and Maritime 
Provinces being the Kompas-para referred to at p. 107. 

The conclusion I have arrived at I have since found to be 
supported by an old map of Ceylon in the possession of the 
Surveyor-General. It was prepared in 1822 by the then 
Surveyor-General, Capt. Schneider, and was a few years ago 
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discovered in turning out some old records in the loft.* In 
this map the Kandyan Provinces are indicated as consisting 
of the divisions I have mentioned. A copy of the map is 
attached to this Paper. 

As to the history of the Kandyan Provinces subsequent 
to 1833 

In 1837 Bintenna was transferred from the Eastern to the 
Central Province, and in 1845 the district of Alupota, which 
consisted of Lower tJva and Wellassa, was added from the 
Southern Province. The Central Province, so constituted, 
remained tiQ 1886, when Bintenna east of the Mahaweh-ganga, 
Wellassa, and tJva were formed into a separate Province 
called the Province of tJva. 

In 1839 the district of Alupota was subdivided and distri- 
buted among Hambantota, Batticaloa, and tJva districts 
(“ Ceylon Manual,” 1910, p. 308). 

In 1845, by Proclamation of October 1, 1845, the Seven 
Korales were, with Chilaw and Puttalam districts, taken from 
the Western Province and formed into a separate Province 


* No record exists in the Surveyor-General’s office relating to Captain 
Schneider’s map. Captain Schneider was a Military Engineer in the 
service of the Dutch Government, who served under the British Govern- 
ment until his death about 1849 or 1850. From a note on page 259 of 
the“ Ceylon Manual ” for 1909, he appears to have been employed exten- 
sively on the irrigation works of all the maritime parts of the Island ; 
and he also acted as Civil Engineer and Surveyor-General between 
1812 and 1816. It is presumed that the map which he drew in 1822 
and published in 1826 was compiled from the surveys which he had to 
undertake while making his reports on irrigation,^ and from the docu- 
ments available in the Department at the time, and that he presented 
the map to the office. The Surveyor-General referred me to the Govern- 
ment Archivist, who, however, had no information regarding Captain 
Schneider’s map. 

The first map of the Island of Ceylon prepared after the British 
occupation was. the Government Archivist believes, one issued from the 
office of the Sm'veyor-General of the Madras Presidency in 1813. This 
is said to have been prepared in response to a private communication 
from Sir Robert Brownrigg to General Abercrombie, and a copy was 
furnished to the Ceylon Government. The Archivist is not aware if 
this map is extant anywhere. On reference to the Surveyor-General 
as to this map of 1813, he states : “ This is the first time I have heard 
of it. I have no copy of it in my possession. There are, I believe, 
some old maps in the Museum, of which it may be one.” The Museum 
authorities, who were consulted, say that the map is not in the 
Museum. 
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called the North-Western Province, the headquarters remain- 
ing at Puttalam till 1856, when they were transferred to 
Kurunegala. 

In 1873, by the Proclamation of September 6, 1873, Demala 
hatpattu of the Puttalam district was attached to the newly 
created North-Central Province, but was re- transferred to the 
North-Western Province in 1875 by Proclamation of January 
1, 1875, and is still treated as a Kandyan district for the 
purposes of the Kandyan Marriage Ordinance, No. 3 of 1870, 
schedule B. 

In 1845, by the Proclamation of October 1, 1845, the 
Dissavani of Saffragam was transferred from the Southern 
Province to the Western Province, except the Yakawala 
Hatara Bage, which still remains in the Southern Province 
and is treated as a Kandyan district under the Ordinance 
No. 3 of 1870, schedule B. 

In 1889 Saffragam (with that exception) and the Four 
Korales and Three Korales and Lower Bulatgama (assigned in 
1833 to the Western Province) were formed into one Province 
called the Province of Sabaragamuwa. 

In 1873, by the Proclamation of September 6, Nuwarakala- 
wiya (which had been assigned in 1833 to the Northern 
Province) and Tamankaduwa (which had been assigned to the 
Eastern Province) were formed with the Demala hatpattu of 
the North-Western Province into a Province called the North- 
Central Province. Demala hatpattu was restored to the 
North-Western Province by Proclamation of January 1, 1876. 

In 1886 (by the Proclamation of February 1 of that year) 
the present Province of tJva was created, as stated above. 

The Provinces created in 1833, therefore, diSered from 
those of the present time as follows : the Western Province 
of 1833 embraced in addition to its present area the modern 
North-Western Province and the district of Kdgalla ; the 
Central Province embraced besides its present area the greater 
part of I5va Province ; the Southern Province in addition to 
its present area included the Ratnapura district and lower 
iJva and Wellassa of Badulla district ; the Northern Province 
included Nuwarakalawiya of the North-Central Province; 
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while the Eastern Province included Tainankaduwa of the 
North-Central Province and Bintenna of the Badulla district 
For the purposes of the registration of Kandyan marriages 
under the Ordinance No. 3 of 1870, the following Provinces are 
(by section 4) declared to be meant by the term “ Kandyan 
Provinces ” : — 


North-Western 
Province. 


The Central Province. 

Seven Korales 

Demala Pattu of Puttalam 5 

The Uda, Palle, and Radda PalataS'^ 
of Bintenna ; the Vannames of Nadene, 

Nadukadu, and Akkaraipattu ; the 
Sinhalese villages in the division of 
Panawa — all in the Batticaloa district ; ^Eastern Province. 


Tamankaduwa ; the Sinhalese villages 
in the Kaddukulam pattu, in the 
district of Trincomalee 

Sabaragamuwa. 

Four and Three Korales and Lower ) 

, , I Western Province 

Bulatgama ; 

Yakawala in the Southern Province. 

Nuwarakalawiya in the Northern Province.* 

The Ordinance No. 9 of 1870 has added to this list “ all 
Sinhalese villages in the Mannar District.” 


APPENDIX. 

(Note to page 109.) 

By His Excellency Lieutenant-General Sir Robert Brownrigg, 
Baronet and Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Military 
Order of the Bath, Governor and Commander -in-Chief in and over 
the British Settlements and Territories in the Island of Ceylon in 
the Indian Seas, with the Dependencies thereof. 

Robt. Brownrigg. 

To the Hon. John D’Oyly, Esq., Principal Accredited Agent 
for the Kandyan Provinces, called Resident : James Gay, Esq. , 
Accredited Agent with the immediate charge of Judicial 
Business: Simon Sawers, Esq., Accredited Agent in the 
immediate charge of the Revenue and of Public Services. 


* Now in the North-Central Province. 
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Whereas it appears to Us, the said Governor, that, besides the 
separation of the Judicial and Revenue business from the imme- 
diate charge of the Resident, it is expedient that he should be 
further aided and relieved by the formation of a Board of Com- 
missioners (at which "he will preside), as well to collect and 
report such matters of information as axe desired by Government 
as to take order for the performance of BUs Majesty’s general 
service in the administration of the Kandyan Provinces. And 
further, that a Secretary should be appointed to the Residency, 
to be duly sworn to the faithful discharge of his duties in that 
capacity, and particularly that he will be secret and not disclose 
the business of the Residency otherwise than in the due course of 
his office : 

We therefore direct that from the First day of October next, 
all heads of reference, minutes, and letters, whether from Us, the 
said Governor, or the Secretary for the Kandyan Provinces, 
heretofore transmitted to the Resident, with the inclosures and 
documents of reference belonging to the same, and also aU such 
as shall hereafter be addressed to the Resident, shall be considered 
as addressed to the Board of Commissioners and be kept in an 
office under charge of the Secretary, or in particular cases under 
the joint keys of the Commissioners, excepting such as the 
Resident shall in the first instance and from time to time deem fit 
to be reser\'ed for his own separate disposal, as secret and political, 
of which he will in the first instance transmit a list and afterwards 
from time to time notify to the Secretary for the Kandyan 
Provinces all such papers as shall be so reserved. 

The acts and proceedings of His Majesty’s Civil Servants in 
the public business shall be noted in the nfinutes of the Board 
summarily and by heads only, without detail or entry of papers, 
and all papers having reference to such acts and proceedings are 
to be compiled in a regular and orderly manner and specified in 
the minutes by distinct references. 

These entries are to be made by the Secretary of the Residency 
from memoranda furnished at a sitting or otherwise by the 
several members of the Board according to their respective duties, 
namely, by the Resident concerning all that may relate to his 
general and superintending powers and concerning aU that relates 
to business not appropriated to the immediate charge of the 
other Commissioners ; by the Judicial Agent and Revenue Agent 
concerning their particular Depeirtments and such other matters 
as may come under their charge or management or to their 
knowledge. 

The sittings of the Board will be held from time to time, after 
the expiration of the present month, at appointed times, not less 
than thrice a week. The days and hours of such meetings shall 
be communicated by the Resident or Senior Commissioner present 
to the Secretary, and by him notified to the other Commissioners 
or Commissioner, and it will be the duty of the Secretary to 
procure and commimicate such appointment at least 24 hours 
before the hour of sitting. 
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A sitting may be held at the time and place appointed by any 
two members (the whole having been duly warned), and their 
proceedings will be noted in the usual manner, but aU practical 
measures proposed or resolved at any such sitting are referred to 
the provisions hereinafter contained under the head of taking 
order for the public afiairs. 

In matter of information it will be the duty of the Board and 
of its several members from time to time to procure and dehver 
in for transmission to the Kandyan office, for the information of 
Government , all such documents, facts, and particulars of informa- 
tion as may come to their possession and knowledge concerning — 

1st. — ^The rights, privileges, and powers saved to the Chiefs and 
Headmen by the 4th clause of the Convention ; 

2nd. — ^The civil rights and immunities secured to the people by 
the same clause ; 

3rd. — The laws, institutions, and customs in the same clause 
mentioned ; 

dth. — The customary maintenance and protection promised by 
the 6th clause to the religion of Boodhoo, its rites, ministers, and 
places of worship ; 

5th. — The established forms and ordinary authorities for the 
administering justice confirmed by the 8th clause ; 

6th. — The Royal dues, both of Service and Revenue, appro- 
priated to His Majesty’s use by the 11th clause ; 

7th. — The constitution and interior economy of all officers and 
departments, with regard to which the statements promised by 
all the Chiefs to His Excellency at his last visit to Kandy but only 
furnished in part and by a few of the Chiefs, are to be demanded 
and transmitted to Colombo ; 

Sth. — ^The charges and modifications of these institutions by 
the effect of the new Government and their wilful perversion from 
corrupt or tyrannical motives, errors in judgment, or neglect ; and 

9th. — ^The remedies expedient to be applied to all such defects. 

And with respect to taking order for public affairs We do 
hereby authorize the Board at any sitting to be appointed and 
held as aforesaid to consider, deliberate, and resolve concerning 
all matters whatsoever of the general administration of the 
Kandyan Provinces on the motion of any one of the Commissioners , 
excepting such matters as the Resident shall in the first instance 
or from time to time reserve to himself as secret and political. 
Provided, however , that no resolution of the Board be acted on or 
any measure carried into effect until the same shall have received 
the assent of the Resident, or in his absence from the Residency 
the Senior Commissioner present. Hereby reserving in the 
fullest manner to the Principal Accredited Agent or "Resident, and 
in his absence from the Residency granting to the Senior Com- 
missioner present, all political, superintending, and controlling 
powers which have at any time heretofore been lawfully exercised 
by the Principal Accredited Agent called Resident, and saving 
the laws, institutions, and customs of the Kandyan Provinces. 
Confirming also the Convention as explained and modified by Our 

K 36-10 
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Proclamation dated the 31st day of May, 1816, and retaining all 
Our public acts and other orders in their full force, and calling the 
attention of the Board to all minutes and other documents of 
general instruction, and particularly to the matters of an address 
made by Us, the said Governor, to the assembled Chiefs at Kandy 
on the 20th day of May last. 

For all which purposes and such others as shall from time to 
time be signified by instruction from Us, the said Governor, or 
by Our order. We do hereby appoint you Commissioners and to 
form a Board as before mentioned. 

Colombo, the Thirtieth day of September, One thousand Bight 
hundred and Sixteen. 

By order of His Excellency the Governor, 

James Sutheblajid, 
Secretary, Kandyan Provinces. 


4. A discussion followed, in which Messrs. F. Lewis, R. C. 
Proctor, and the writer of the Paper took part. 

Mr. Proctor: Will the difficulty which is met in defining the 
limits of “ Kandyan Provinces ” under our law be lighten^ by 
a strict interpretation of the word “ formerly ” in the phrase “ in 
the districts formerly comprised in the Kandyan Provinces” ? 
Wliat lunit of time was intended by our legislators to be fixed by 
the word “ formerly ” ? 

If the times when the Dutch ceded their territories to the 
British were intended, then the definition of Mr. Justice Dias 
may be accepted for practical purposes, i.e.,“so much of the Island 
as is not included in the Maritime Provinces.” At the same time 
there were divisions that were neither under the Dutch nor imder 
the dominion of Kandy, e.g., the Wanni district. This was not 
subjugated by the Dutch, and often served as a buffer. Kandyan 
law did not apply to this division. 

Can the word “ formerly ” refer to times anterior to the occupa- 
tion of the Dutch ? 

The Portuguese documents extant are misleading and unreli- 
able in the matter of defining limits of what then comprised the 
Kandyan Provinces. The Kandyan King was often addressed 
by them as Lord of Jaffna, Batticaloa. and of the Pearl Fisheries, 
when in fact he was not. 

The political constitution of the Kandyan Provinces should 
throw some light on the subject. Even before the invasion of 
Ceylon by the European powers, the Kandyan Provinces did not 
represent a well-defined area. The village (Sin. gatm ) was not only 
a geographical, but also a social, ecclesiastical, and political unit. 
An association of several villages formed a Korale, two or more 
Kdrales formed a Hatpattuwa, an association of Hatpattu formed 
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a Dissavony. These Dissavonies formed the Kandyan Provinces — 
a Commonwealth — ^the head of which was the Kandyan Kling. 
It was not uncommon for some Hatpattu or Dissav^onies to break 
loose from the Commonwealth and set up independent principali- 
ties, so that the Kandyan Provinces expanded and contracted as 
the association of villages joined the cordederacy or cut themselves 
away, according to events. The looseness of the tie between the 
villages and Dissavonies and the constitution will accoimt perhaps 
for the difficulty of fixing the limits of the Kandyan Provinces at 
this date. 

One fact is however clear, viz., that the distinction created by 
our law in the modes of proof prescribed in order to rebut the 
presumption in favour of the Crown between lands situated in 
Kandyan Provinces and elsewhere, is based on historical actuali- 
ties. In Provinces which had come under the influence of 
European powers possession of lands was individualistic, while 
in the Kandyan Provinces it was socialistic. Hence the distinc- 
tion. 

What l imi t of time is intended to be fixed by the word 
“ formerly ” ? 

The Hon. Mr. AbunAchalam : I take “ formerly ” to mean 
before the Proclamation of October 1. 1833. 

6. A vote of thanks to the Hon. Mr. Arunachalam for his Paper 
was accorded, on the motion of Dr. A. Nell, and seconded by 
Mr. F. Lewis. 

6. The proceedings of the Meeting terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the CSiair, proposed by the Hon. Mr. P. Arundchalam 
and carried unanimously. 


COUNCIL MEETING. 

Colombo Museum, November 17, 1910, 

Present : 

Mr. P. Freudenberg, J.P., Vice-President, in the CSiair. 

The Hon. Mr. P, Arimaohalam, M.A., C.C.S., Vice-President. 

Mr. S. de SiKa, Gate Mudaliyar. Mr. R. C. Kailasapillai, Muda- 
Mr. A. M. Gunasekera, Muda- liyar. 
liyar. 

Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Business. 

1. Read and confirmed Minutes of last Council Meeting. 

2. Resolved, — That the following gentlemen be elected 
Members of the Society : — 

(1) B. S. Cooray : reconunended by 

(2) J. Pearson, D.Sc., &c.. Director. 

Colombo Museum : recommended 
by 

(3) F. L. Baker, Assistant Superin- 

tendent of Surveys : recom- 
mended by 

(4) J. A. D. Senarat : reconunended by | Joseph 

i 4 NeU 

(5) A. H. Pertwee : recommended by ^ Joseph. 

(6) O. A. A. Jayasekera, Proctor : recom- I R. A. Mirando. 

mended by I A. Nell. 

3. Considered the question of the cost of printing the Paper 
(with illustrations) entitled “ Mulgiri-gala,” by Mr. Donald 
Ferguson. 

t' . Resolved, — That Mr. P. E. Pieris be kindly asked to edit the 
^ Paper on the lines indicated by him, and that he do specify the 
illustrations which he would recommend should be reproduce. 

4. Laid on the table Circidar No. 143 of Jime 11. 1910, contain- 
ing the opinions of Messrs. P. E. Pieris and Mudaliyar A. Mendis 
(lunasekera on a Paper entitled “ KA\’yas6kara, Chapter I.,” by 
Mr. A. O. Jayawardana. 

Resolved, — That Mr. Jayawardana be thanked for sending the 
Paper to the Society, but informed that the Council regret they 
are unable to accept it. 

6. Laid on the table a Paper entitled “ Rebellion of Ederille 
Rala, 1594^1596,” by Mr. P. E. Pieris. C.C.S. 

Resolved, — That the Paper be referred to Messrs. F. H. de Vos 
and Simon de Silva, Mudaliyar. 

6. Laid on the table a letter from Mr. H. C. P. BeU regarding 
the translation of Professor Geiger’s Papers on the Maldives. 

Resolved,— That this Society cannot afford to pay for the 
translation of these valuable studies of the Maldives, but that 
the' Council do recommend the matter for the favourable con 
■ .'sideration of Government, 
f 

7. Read a letter from Dr. A. M'illey thanking the Society for 
electing him an Honorary Member. 

8. Resolved, — That, if possible, a General Meeting be held in 
January next, and that the business be left in the hands of the 
Secretaries. 

PBtNTED BY H. C. COTTLE, GOVEBNMENx PBINTEB, COLOStBO, CEYLON ^ 

0 - 


f A. Nell, 
t R. A. Mirando. 

\ E. Ev'ans. 
j G. A. Joseph. 

\ J. Still. 
rG. A. Joseph. 
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OP THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 
CEYLON BRANCH. 

COUNCIL MEETING. 

Colombo Museum', March 6, 1911. 

Present : 

Mr. P. E. Pieris, C.C.S., in the Chair. 

Mr. R. G. Anthonisz. i Air. R. C. Kailasapillai, Mudaliyar. 

Mr. S. de Silva. Gate Muda- Mr. E. W. Perera, Barrister-at- 
liyar. law. 

Mr. J. Harward, M.A., Honorarj' Secretary. 

Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorarj^ Secretary and Treasurer. 

Business. 

1. Read and confirmed Minutes of last Coimcil Meeting held 
on November 17, 1910. 

2. Resolved, — That the Council of this Society desires to 

record its profmmd regret at the loss this Society has sustained 
by the death of Mr. Phihp Freudenberg, J.P., its senior Vice- 
President, and to express its sympathy and condolence with his 
family in their bereavement. * 

3. Resolved, — That the following gentlemen be elected Jlem- 
bers of the Society : — • 

(1) Rev. A. S. Beaty: recommended i E. Evans. 

by f G. A. Joseph. 

(2) G. C. P. de Saram, Surveyor: f C. Drieberg. 

recommended by (. G. A. Joseph. 

(3) J. P. F. Dassenaike, Proctor : t C. Drieberg. 

recommended by 1 G. A. Joseph. 

(4) D. E. Wijeyesekera, Inspector of ( C. Drieberg. 

Police : recommended by \ G. A. Joseph. 

L 26-11 
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(6) J. A. Corea, Proctor : recom- f B. W. Perera. 
mended by t G- A. Joseph. 

(6) E. B. Alexander, B.A., C.C.S.: C E. B. Denham, 

recommended by I G. A. Joseph. 

(7) E. C. B. Cockaine: recommended j F. H. de Winton. 

by I G. A. Joseph. 

(8) H. P. Adams (non-resident) : C E. W. Perera. 

recommended by ( G. A. Joseph. 

Fonr other applications were held over for further consideration 
at tho next Meeting. 

4. Laid on the table Circular No. 142 of June 11, 1910, 
containing the opinions of Messrs. F. H. de Vos and R. G. 
Anthonisz on the Paper entitled “Earhest Dutch Visits to 
Ceylon,” by Mr. Donald Ferguson. 

Resolved, — That the Paper be referred back to Mr. R. G. 
Anthonisz, and that he be asked to kindly report as to the desira- 
bility of printing the Paper in full. 

5. Laid on the table Circular No. 281 of November 24, 1910, 
containing the opinions of Messrs. F. H. de Vos and Simon de 
Silva, Mudaliyar, on the Paper entitled “ The RebelUon of 
Edirill4 Rala, 1594-1596,” by Mr. P. E. Pieris, C.C.S. 

Resolved, — ^That the Paper be accepted for reading and printing 
in the Journal. 

6. Laid on the table Mr. Donald Ferguson’s Paper entitled 
“ Mulgiri-gala,” with a memorandum by Mr. P. E. Pieris, to whom 
it wa% referred in regard to the question of editing. 

Resolved, — That Mr. Pieris’s recommendations be accepted, 
and that the photographs referred to in the Paper be not 
reproduced. 

7. Laid on the table a Paper entitled “ A Note on Bali Cere- 
monies of the Sinhalese,” by Mr. W. A. de SUva. 

Resolved, — That the Paper be referred to Mudaliyar Simon de 
Silva and Jlr. E. W. Perera for their opinions. 

8. Laid on the table a letter from the Hon. the Colonial 
Secretary, dated December 8, 1910, regarding Professor Geiger’s 
studies of the Maldivian language. 

R«olved, — ^That Mrs. J. C. Willis be asked whether she will 
be so good as to imdertake the translation, as suggested in the 
Colonial Secretary’s letter. 

9. Read a copy of a letter, sent for the information of the 
Society, from the Hon. the Colonial Secretary to Professor T. W. 
Rhys Davids, dated December 8, 1910, regarding the re-editing of 
the Mahdwansa, and reprinting the translation. 

10. Laid on the table a letter from the University of Catifomia 
dated November 10, 1910, and also a letter from the Governor- 
General of Madagascar, asking for exchanges of publications. 

Resolved, — ^That they be thanked for their letters, but in view 
of the large number of institutions already on the exchange list, 
the Council regret their inability to comply with their requests. 
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11. Laid on the table a letter from Mr. A. O. Jayawardana 
dated December 2, 1910, regarding his Paper entitled “Kavya- 
s4kera. Chapter I.” 

Resolved, — ^That the Council regret their inability to afford any 
further information on the subject. 

12. Read and passed the draft Annual Report for 1910. 

13. Considered the nomination of Office-bearers for 1911. 

Under Rule 16 Messrs. Simon de Silva, Mudaliyar, and A. 

Mendis Gunasekora, Mudaliyar, retire from the Council by reason 
of seniority, and Messrs. M. K. Bamber and J. StiU by reason of 
least attendance. 

Resolved, — ^That Messrs. Simon de SUva, Mudaliyar, and A. 
Mendis Gimasekera. Mudaliyar — both being eligible — be re- 
elected ; that Drs. J. C. Willis and A. Nell be nominated in places 
of Messrs. M. K. Bamber and J. StUl ; and that the vacancy 
caused by the departure of the Hon. Mr. H. L. Crawford, C.M.G., 
be filled by the appointment of Mr. J. Pearson, D. Sc., &c.. Director 
of the Colombo Museum. 

It was decided to nominate Sir Christoffel Obeyesekere and 
Mr. John Ferguson, C.M.G., as Vice-Presidents, in addition to 
the Hon. Mr. P. Arunachalam. 

14. Considered date and business for the Annual General 
Meeting. 

Resolved, — ^That the Annual General Meeting be fixed provi- 
sionally for March 30, 1911. the business for the Meeting being 
left in the hands of the Secretaries, and tliat His Excellency the 
Governor be asked to preside at the Meeting, that Mr. W. A. de 
Silva’s Paper on “ Bali Ceremonies of the Sinhalese ” be read at 
the Meeting, if passed by the Sub-Committee to whom it was 
referred. 


1.2 
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AXXUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

Colombo Museum, March 30, 1911. 

Present : 

The Hon. Sir Hugh Clifiord, K.C.M.G., President, in the Chair. 
Mr. John Ferguson, C.M.G., Vice-President. 

The Hon. Mr. P. Arunachalam, M.A., C.C.S., Vice-President. 
Mr. T. P. Attygalle, J.P. I Mr. A. E. Murrell. 

Mr. H. G. Bois. I Dr. A. Nell, M.R.C.S. 

Mr. \V. A. Cave. l Mr. .1. Pearson, D.Sc. 

Mr. C. E. B. Cockaine. I Mr. E. W. Perera, Barrister-at- 

Mr. B. S. Cooray. I law. 

Mr. E. B. Denham, B.A., C.C.S. ' Mr. A. H. Pertwee. 

Mr. S. de Silva, Gate Jludaliyar. I Mr. J. Peiris, M.A., LL.M. 

Mr. W. A. de SUva, J.P. ' Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., LL.M., 

Yen. F. H. de Whiton. C.C.S. 

Mr. R. H. Ferguson, B.A. , Mr. R. C. Proctor. 

Dr. S. Fernando, M.B., C.M. ; Mr. J. A. D. Senaratna. 

Mr. B. Horsburgh, M.A., C.C.S. : Rev. S. Sumangala. 

Mr. F. A. Hayley. ' Mr. G. D. Templer. 

Mr. C. H. Joliffo, A.M.I.M.E. Mr. F. A. Tisseverasingha. 

Mr. A. Lewis. Mr. A. J. Wickramasingha. 

Mr. P. E. Morgappah. ! 

Mr. J. Harward, M.A., Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
Visitors : About twenty-four ladies and thirty-five gentlemen. 

Business. 

1. Read and confirmed Minutes of General Meeting held on 
September 29, 1910. 

2. The Chairman : Before proceeding with the business of the 
Meeting, it is my sad duty to propose a Resolution that has been 
passed by the Council of the Society, condoling with the relatives 
of the late Mr. Freudenberg on their bereavement, and expressing 
the loss which the Society has sustained through his death. 

As Mem' ers are aware, Mr. Freudenberg was a very prominent 
Member of the Society for a great number of years. He joined it 
in the year 1882, and became a Life-Member three years after. 
He served on the Council for a number of years, and during the 
last six years of his life he was a Vice-President of the Society. 
He was too well known to all of us to need any words of mine 
to express the loss which the Society has sustained through his 
death. At the time that sad occurrence took place, the universal 
regret wWch was manifested by all who knew him was only one 
more striking testimony to the very great respect in which Mr. 
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Treudenberg was held. It was his practice always to identify 
himseK with everything that was best in the life of the Colony 
which became the home of his adoption. The Society owed him 
a great debt of gratitude for the encouragement which he always 
gave it by his services as Vice-President, and also for the valuable 
Papers which on two occasions he read at Meetings of the Society. 

The Resolution which had been passed by the Coiuicil is : “ That 
the Council of this Society desires to record its profound regret at 
the loss which the Society has sustained by the death of Mr. 
Philipp Freudenberg, J.P., and Vice-President of the Society, 
and to express its sympathy and condolence with the family in 
their bereavement.” I wUl ask y'Ou to confirm the Resolution 
by rising from your seats. 

The Resolution was confirmed in silence, all the Members rising. 

3. The Chairman announced that the Paper by Mr. C. S. 
Vaughan, C.C.S., on a newly -discovered manuscript by Robert 
Knox had been received too late to be read at this Meeting ; it was 
hoped that it would be read at another Meeting at an early date. 

The Paper, manuscript, and photographs were laid on the 
table, and will be submitted to the Council in due course. 

4. The Chairman next invited attention to the paintings, 
photographs, and “ finds ” made by the Archteological Survey at 
Polonnaruwa in 1910. 

For the enlarged photographs of the bronzes unearthed at the 
same old capital, in 1907 (the originals of which were in the 
Museum and known to many of them), they were indebted to 
Dr. A. Nell. The enlargements, as they would see, were extra- 
ordinarily effective ; and it was hoped that before long the 
Museum, encouraged by those enlargements and the example 
of Dr. Nell, might take to periodically issuing to the world 
reproductions of its more valuable collections, with letterpress. 

5. Mr. Cr. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary, read the following • 

Note on an Inscribed Stone from G.ille. 

Early this year a tablet, 4 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. , with inscriptions 
in Tamil, Chinese, and Arabic characters, was unearthed by the 
Public Works Department near the tuim to Cripps Road within 
the town of Galle, whilst trenches were being dug for the purpose 
of laying water mains. The tablet, used as a cover stone of a 
culvert, was found with the inscribed face downward. On the 
instructions of Mr. H. F. TomaUn, Provincial Engineer, it was 
removed to the Public Works Department yard. Galle, and the 

find ” reported to Government. The stone was subsequently 
brought to the Colombo Museum, where it now is. 

The inscriptions are much worn and greatly illegible ; but after 
much trouble a photograph was taken by Dr. Nell , with consider- 
able success considering the difficulties. 

Copies of this photograph were sent to the Director of the 
Chinese section at the British Museum, to the British Ambassador at 
Pekin, and to Dr. Giles, Professor of Chinese, Cambridge, with inti- 
mation that the Chinese inscription appears to date from 1405 a.d. , 
and therefore to fall in the reign of the Chinese EmperorYimg Lo. 
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The British Museum authorities replied that the photograph was 
wholly illegible, but asked for a rubbing or a translation of the 
Tamil text, which would be helpful in deciphering the Chinese. 

Dr. Giles writes : “ The Chinese inscription is mostly obliterated, 
but enough remains for me to tell you roughly that the tablet bears 
date the seventh year of the Emperor Yung Lo of the Ming 
dynasty, i.e., 1409 a.d. The name of Buddha occurs more than 
once ; also such items as five copper censers, five golden boxes for 
incense, and five receptacles for perfumed oil. In 1405 a.d. the 
eunuch Cheng Ho was sent to Ceylon to acquire a tooth of Buddha ; 
and Chinese history tells us that, after a fight, he succeeded in 
carrying off the relic. This tablet is probably connected in some 
way with that event.’" 

An estampage of the trilingual .slab was sent by Mr. H. C. P. Bell, 
Archaeological Commissioner for Ceylon, to Mr. H. Krishna Sastri, 
Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern India, and to 
Dr. J. Horovitz, I’li.D.. of Aligarh, the editor of “ Epigraphia 
Moslamica."’ 

Mr. Krishna Sastri. who is on circuit, states that he will study 
the Tamil record and report when he gets back to headquarters, 
but from a rough examination he gathers that the Tamil record 
deals with a mercantile transaction. 

These few particulars about this interesting stone (the oldest 
“foreign” lithio record yet found in Ceylon) are made known 
in the hope that anybody able to throw some further light on its 
history will do so. 


Mr. Joseph received the thanks of the Meeting for his interesting 
Note. 

6. Mr. Joseph annoimced the names of Members elected since 
the last General Meeting. 

7. Mr. HsPrward then read the — 

ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1910. 

The Council of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
have the honour to submit their Report for 1910. 

Meetings and Papers. 

Three General Meetings of this Society have been held during 
the year, at which the following Papers were read and discussed : — 

(1) “ The Age of Sri Parakrama Bahu VI. (1412-1467),” by 

Mr. E. W. Perera, Advocate. 

(2) “ Tantri-malai,"’ by Mr. John Still. 

(3) “ Kandyan Provinces,” by the Hon. Mr. P. Aruna- 

chalam, C.C.S. 

Apart from the above, a Paper entitled “ Fourth Supplementary 
Paper on the Monumental Remains of the Dutch East India 
Company in Ceylon,” by Mr. F. H. de Vos, was accepted for 
publication, without being read at a Meeting. 
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Members. 

The Society has now on its roll 342 Members ; of these, 34 are 
Life-Members and 1 1 Honorary Members. 

During the past year thirty-four new Members were elected, 
viz. : — 


A. H. Pertwee. 

A. R. Slater, B.A., C.C.S. 

B. C. Cooray. 

B. S. Cooray. 

B. HiU, B.A., C.C.S. 

C. A. Davis. 

C. D. Amaratunga. 

C. Hartley, M.A. 

C. M." Lushiagton, C.C.S. 
C. S. Vaughan, C.C.S. 

C. T. Symons. 

C. V. Brayne, C.C.S. 

D. A. W. Bandaranayaka. 

D. P. Kodituwakku. 

E. A. Copleaton. 

J. Pearson, D.Sc. 

E. Burgess. 


E. L. Perera. 

P. L. Baker. 

G. M. Cookson, B.A., C.C.S. 

H. Gordon Bois. 

J. A. D. Senarat. 

J. A. Vare5’'. 

J. C. Kerkham. 

J. G. Fernando. 

J. O’K. Murty, C.C.S. 

L. G. O. Woodhouse. 

L. Vibert, I.C.S. 

O. A. Jayasekera. 

R. B. Strickland, M.A. 

T. A. Abdul Rahim. 

T. Gracia. 

W. A. Cave. 

W. C. Macready. 


Life-Membees. 

Mr. C. Srikanta has become a Life-Member. 


Honorary Member. 

Mr. A. Willey, M.A. , D.Sc., F.R.S., was elected an Honorary 
Member. 

Resigned. 

Seven Members have resigned, viz., Messrs. H. Hay Cameron, 
C.C.S., J. S. CoUett, J. A. Daniel, J. W. de Silva, G. M. Fowler, 
C.C.S., Galagedara Gunaratana Terunnanse, R. M. .John, and 
G. W. Suhren. 

Deaths. 

The Council record with regret the death of the following 
Members : — ^Messrs. J. B. Carruthers and Donald W. Ferguson. 

At the General Meeting held on August 3, 1910, the following 
Resolution on the death of Mr. Donald W. Ferguson was passed, 
viz. : — 

“ That this Society desires to record its profound regret at the 
death of Mr. Donald Ferguson, and its appreciation of the very 
valuable services rendered by him to the Society and to historical 
research in Ceylon, and to express its deep sympathy with his 
family.” 

The Chairman in putting the above Resolution to the Meeting 
gave suitable expression to the great loss the Society had sustained 
by the death of Mr. Ferguson. 
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To tho Joul'nals of this Society Mr. Ferguson contributed the 
following Papers : — 

1S87. — “ A Belgian Physician's Notes on Ceylon in 1687-89.” 

Translated from the Dutch. Vol. X., No. 35, p. 41. 
1888. — “ Captain Joao Ribeiro : His Work on Ceylon, and 
the French Translation thereof by the Abbe le 
Crand.” Vol. X., No. 36, p. 263. 

1890. — ■“ The Rebellion of Ceylon, and the Progress of its 

Conquest under the Government of Constantino de 
Sa y Norona.” Translated from the Spanish by 
Lieut.-Col. H. H. St. George, with an Introduction, 
Vol. XL, No. 41, p. 427. 

1891. — -Ribeiro’s Aceormt of the Siege of Colombo in 1655-56, 

Translated from the Dutch. V'ol. XII.,No. 42,p. 74. 
1896. — “ Robert Knox’s Sinhalese Vocabulary.” Vol. XIV., 
No. 17, p. 155. 

1899. — “ A Letter from the King of Portugal to Raja Sinha 

II.” Vol. XVI., No. 50, p. 32. “The Inscribed 
Mural Stone at the Maha Saman Devale, Ratna- 
pura,” p. 84. “ Alagiyavanna Mohottala, the 

Author of ‘ Kusajataka Kavyaya,’ ” p. 115. 

1900. — “ A Chapter in Ceylon History in 1630.” Vol. XVL, 

No. 51 , p. 126. “ Joao Rodriguez de Sa e Menezes.” 

Vol. XVI., No. 51, p. 140. 

1907. — “ The Discovery of Ceylon by the Portuguese in 

1506.” Vol. XIX., No. 59. “ Joan Gideon Loten, 

F.R.S., the Naturalist Governor of Ceylon (1752-57), 
and the Ceylonese Artist de Bevere.” Vol. XIX., 
No. 59, p. 217. 

1908. — “The History of Ceylon, from the earliest times to 

1600 A.D., as related by Joao de Barros and Diogo do 
Couto.” Translated and edited. Vol. XX., No. 60. 

1909. — Letters from Raja Sinha II. to the Dutch.” Vol. 

XXI., No. 62. 

Publications. 

One Number of the Journal, Vol, XXI., No. 62, was pubUsbed 
during the year. It contains, in addition to the Proceedings of 
the Council and General Meetings, the following Papers : — 

(1) “TheDutchEmbassyto Kandyin 1731-32.” Translated 

from the Sinhalese by Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., C.C.S. 

(2) “ The Kandyan Navandanno.'" by Mr. H. W. Codrmgton. 

B. A., C.C.S. 

(3) “ Letters from Raja Sinha II. to the Dutch,” by Mr. 

Donald Ferguson. 

(4) “ Jndna Vdsishtam ; or the Dialogues of Vasishta on 

Wisdom,” by the Hon. Mr. P. Arunachalam, C.C.S. 

( 5) Lecture on “ The Antiquity of Stone Architecture in India 

and Ceylon,” by Mr. Don M. de Z. Wickramasinghe. 

(6) “ Notes on Delft,” by the Hon. Mr. J. P. Lewis, M.A., 

C. C.S. 
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Papers fob 1911. 

The following Papers have been received and are under con- 
sideration : — 

(1) “ Mulgiri-gala,” by Mr. Donald Ferguson. 

(2) “ Earliest Dutch Visits to Ceylon,” by Mr. Donald 

Ferguson. 

(3) ” Edirille Rala, 1594-1596,” by Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., 

c.c.s. 

(4) ” Note on the Bali Ceremonies of the Sinhalese," by Mr. 

W. A. de Sdva, J.P, 

The Library. 

The additions to the Library, including parts of periodicals, 
numbered 423. 

The Library is indebted for donations to the following : — 

The Archseological Survey of India ; L’Academie Imperiale des 
Sciences, St. Petersburg ; the Royal Anthropological Society of 
Australasia ; the Government of India ; Mr. D. L. Drake-Brock- 
man ; the Editor, Wilson Bulletin ; Le Commission Archeologique 
de rindo Chine ; the Pali Text Society ; the Forest Department 
of the Madras Presidency ; Mr. L. F. Begbie ; Mr. A. E. Nelson ; 
Mr. H. R. Nevill ; Sir R. C. Temple ; Mr. A. M. J. Jackson ; Mr. 
E. W. Smith ; Mr. C. Flahault ; Mr. C. Schroter ; Dr. A. Carrol . 
M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D. ; Mr. M. de Voltaine ; Mr. W. Galpin, M.A. ; 
Mr. S. B. Gould, M.A. ; Mr. E. S. Hartland ; Mr. E. Walford, M.A. ; 
Mr. M, Rangchariya, M.A.; the Ceylon Medical College : Mr. C. H. 
Bompas, I.C.S. ; the Hon. the Colonial Secretary, Ceylon ; the 
Postmaster-General, Ceylon ; Capt. C. E. Luard, M.A. ; Mr. D. N. 
Shcopari; Mr. E. H. Aitken ; Mr. J. W. Teillers ; Mr. D. K. 
Wiclenga ; Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya, M.A. ; Mr. P. F. Abeye- 
wickrama ; Mr. E. W. Perera ; Mr. H. W. Codrington, B.A.. 
C.C.S. ; Mr. J. Majumdar, B.A.; Prof. Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bhusana, M.A., Ph.D.; Mr. L. S. S. O. Malley ; Capt. J. T. 
Molseworth ; Mi. John Sliirley ; Mudaliyar J. L. Pieris ; Mr. A. E. 
Nelson ; Mudaliyar E. R. Goonaratna ; Rev. S. Gnana Prakasar. 
O.M.I. ; H. Sastri. 

The following Institutions are on the exchange list and receive 
the Society’s Journal. The Society is indebted to most of them 
for valuable exchanges received during the past year : — 

The Royal Society of Victoria, Australia ; the Royal University 
of Upsala, Sweden ; the Royal Geographical Society, London ; the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, LT.S.A. ; the Smith- 
sonian Listitute, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. ; the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society ; the Buddhist Text Society of India ; 
the United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., 
U.S.A. ; the Wagner Institute of Sciences, Philadelphia, U.S.A. ; 
the Geological Survey, New York, U.S.A. ; the Field Columbian 
Museum, Chicago ; the State Archives, Netherlands ; the Bureau 
of Education, Washington, U.S.A.; the Societe Zoologique, 
Paris ; the Anthropologische Gesellschaft Koeniggraetyers- 
trasse, Berlin ; the Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en 
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Wetenschappen, Batavia, Java; the Deutsche Morglandische 
GeseUschaft, Halle, Germany ; the American Oriental Society, 
Connecticut, U.S.A. ; the Royal Society of New South Wales, 
Australia ; the Cahfomia Academy of Sciences, IT.S.A. ; La 
Soeiete Imporiale des Naturales de Moscow, Russia ; the China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society ; the Asiatic Society of 
Japan ; the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
London ; the Indian Museum, Calcutta ; the Madras Literary 
Society, Madras ; the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta ; the 
K. K, Naturtistorischen, Austria ; the Musee Guimet, Paris ; the 
Zoological Society of London ; the John Hopkins University, 
Baltimore ; the Geological Society of London ; the Anthropological 
Institute, London ; the Oriental Society, Pekin ; the Geological 
and Natural History Surv'ey of Canada ; the Royal Colonial 
Institute, London ; the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Singapore ; the Koninklijk Institunt voor de Taal-Land 
en Volken Kxmde van Nederlandsch-Indie, Holland; the Royal 
Geographical Society of Australasia (South Australian Branch), 
Adelaide ; the Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society ; the 
Techno-Chemical Laboratory, Bombay ; the University Library, 
Cambridge ; the Director-General of Archasology, India ; the 
Director I’Ecole Fran^aise de Extreme-Orient, Hanoi ; the 
Keeper of Printed Books, British Museum, London ; the Chief 
Librarian, Vajiranana National Library, Bangkok. 

AbCHAIOLOGICAI, StJBVEY, 1910. 

The Archaological Commissioner has generously supplied the 
Council, by request, with a synopsis of the ’operations of the 
Archaeological Survey diuing 1910. 

I. — AnurAdhaptira. 

1. — Clearing. 

The annual clearing of the many areas at Anuradhapura was 
last year supplemented by considerable jungle felling at Mihintale. 

This enabled excavations of ruined sites' ( commenced in 1 893 , but 
not continued owing to mmy more important calls) being resumed 
and carried to completion on, and below, Mihintal^-kamda and 
Et-vehera-kanda in 1910. 

2.— Excavations. 

Veasagiriya . — Excavation was continued at the ground lying 
between the second and third rock clusters adjoining the high road 
to Kurunegala. A considerable number of additional ruins came 
to light, which formed part of this once extensive and important 
saTjghdrdma. 

The exploiting of the caves, terraces, &c., at, and near. Rock C 
(the most southerly of the three groups) will be carried out next 
season. 

“ Larikdrdma area . — -The group of ruined buildings surrounding 
the so-called “ Lank4rama ” Dagaba wais completely opened up. 
They lie on either side of the left (west) fork of the “ Y ” Road 
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to the north of the Town, and adjoin the much more extensive 
area appertaining to JetawanaramaDagaba. Simultaneously the 
pavement of the Dagaba’s circular malutoa was, as far as practi- 
cable, freed of debris to permit of easy perambulation ; and the 
entire exterior periphery of the platform revetment laid bare 
to the original ground level. 

This stylobate differs from that of the larger, but very similar, 
Thuparama Dagaba, which is wholly brick built, in being 
constructed of brick superstructure resting on a moulded stone 
podium, Uke that noticeable attheToluvila and Vessagiriya ruins. 
The Dagaba itself is in a dilapidated state on the north and east. 

Mihintale. — All known ruins situated on the western slopes of 
Mihintale-kanda and Et-vehera-kanda,and below, have been dug. 
These embrace one or two monasteries, an alms-hall, and other 
buildings. 

The displaced massive slabs of a large gal-oruwa, or “ stone 
canoe,” were strongly re-united ; and the large rampant stone lion, 
long brofeen, at the so-called “ King’s bath,” which was much 
broken, neatly restored. 

The ruins below the two adjoining hills , Raja-giri-lena and 
Anai-kutti-kanda, have still to be dealt with ; but were all carefully 
surveyed and plotted on a 2-chaia plan. 

Restoration and Conservation. 

Jetauxindrdma Dagaba . — ^The haiar^ kotuwa (square super- 
structure) and pinnacle of this Dagaba have long been in need of 
attention, owing to the brickwork being deeply scoured from 
centuries of weathering. Only half of the east and south faces of 
the square tee surmounting the bell of the Dagaba remain intact : 
all else is sloping debris from which the abraded pinnacle (devata 
kotuwa and kota) rises. 

During the latter part of the year the whole of the east and half 
of the south side of the hatares kotuwa were refaced, and where 
necessary rebuilt.* 

II. POLONNARTTWA. 

1. — Clearing. 

The parking of the old city was continued ; and a rough cart 
track cut for some distance through forest, from the cross roeid 
to the •* Kiri Vehera,” to make the “ Demaja-Maha-Seya ” Vihare 
more accessible. This track wdll ultimately be converted into a 
serviceable driving road. 

2. — Excavations. 

“ JeUnuandrama” Vihare. — Excavations were almost entirely 
confined in 1910 to freeing this magnificent ruined vUiard — the 

* The Jetawanarama Dagaba is one of the Aiamasihdna or “ Eight 
Sacred Sites” at Anmadhapura. now handed over to a Committee on 
behalf of the Buddhist community. The Government is merely carrying 
out necessary and partial repairs to this Ddgaba as one of Ceylon’s 
great national historical monuments, in order to save the structure 
from the impending fall of its pinnacle and tee, in the hope that the 
Atamasthdna Contmittee may shortly rise to its responsibilities. 
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largest yet discovered in Ceylon — of the debris which hid its base 
exteriorly, and buried the floor within to a depth of 10 to 13 ft. 

The structure covers ground space at least 130 ft. by 65 ft., and, 
though the roof has fallen in everywhere, the walls stiU rise 50 ft. 
in places. The shrine was storeyed and had galleries. * 

It enshrined a hiti-pilimaya, or erect Buddlia, not less than 40ft. 
in height, which was found to be clinging at back to a screen wall 
by the strength of its old brickwork and mortar. The feet and the 
pedestal on which the figure stood had been wrecked by treasure 
seekers centuries ago. 

All damage to the base of the statue has been repaired. 
Further, the towering piers, which incline inwards and flank the 
entrance to the viliare, have been saved from inevitable early fall 
by re-building the yawning cracte and hollows which ran from 
top to bottom. 

Mane^paya. — A picturesque recessed portico fronting “ Jeta- 
wanarama ” Vihare was also exliumed. This exhibits a handsomely 
moulded stereobate of granite slabs, and 32 chastely carved pillars, 
nearly all unbroken. 

Tills mam^paya has been temporarily reset until it can be 
properly restored. Every stone is available. 

“ Kiri Vehera.” — This, tlie smaller of the two existing Great 
Dagabas of Polonnaruwa, has been freed of the bank of debris 
which suri’ounded its triple-stepped pesdval, or plinth gangways, 
at the base. Vegetation had gripped the bell strongly, and huge 
tree roots which had penetrated deeply into the masonrj' have 
had to be cut out. 

The perilous condition of the .Jetawanarama ” Vihare, and 
in part of “ Kirivehera” Dagaba, call for very urgent attention if 
they are to be saved from further destruction, which is imminent. 

9.— -Restoration and Conservation. 

'‘Thupdrdma'’ Vihdre . — ^The stone door frame at the main(east) 
entrance htis been re-erected, and the fallen portion of the front 
wall rebuilt to some feet abov'e the lintel and relieidng arch. In 
addition, much of the weathered basement has been repaired, 
and the stucco ornamentation of the outer faces of the walls to 
west and south retouched, where desirable, and scoured portions 
renewed. 

What remairts to be done to leave this fine viliare secure and 
worthy its past may be completed next season. 

Nissap-ka Latd JMandapa- — The broken post-and-rail stone fence 
which formerly shut in the beautiful httle central sacellum, wherein 
the Tooth-Relic may once have been provisionaOy displayed, 
has been laboriously pieced together. By dowelling, fixing iron 
collars, and some casting of missing transoms, the railing, now 
levelled and set firmly in a concrete bed, forms one of the most 


• A very large topper patra unearthed within the shrine was exhibited 
at the Meeting. 
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str ikin g specimens of ancient Ceylon architecture. The plinth and 
block dado of the small fane’s basement has also been restored. 
Too little of the coping (partially inscribed) has survived to admit 
of replacement as of old. 

The roof of this kiosk, open to the air aU round, was originally 
supported on eight exquisitely carved columns, the shafts of which 
represent lotus stalks with half-opened flowers as capitals. None 
of these choice pillars (which gave the name to the shrine) escaped 
ruthless destruction. It may be found impossible to re-unite the 
broken sections of even one, so great was the vandalism wrought 
here. 

“ Demala-Mdhd-Siya” Vihdre. — ^Mr. D. A. C. Perera, Head 
Draughtsman of the Archaeological Survey, has commenced 
recopying in oils such of the frescoes on the interior walls of the 
vihare as are not too worn and faded ; * whilst Mr. W. M. Fernando, 
Second Draughtsman, is engaged on detailed architectural draw- 
ings of the structm-e itself. 

ni. SfaiRIYA. 

Clearing. 

The annual reclearing in rotation of portions of the old city was 
attended to. 

Restoration and Conservation. 

Rebuilding of staircases on the Southern Approach to the 
Gallery below the Rock was continued, and «oll advanced. 
Another season’s work should see this important aid to a long 
steep ascent finished. 

Progress was made in the conversion of the awkward iron rung- 
ladders into iron step-ladders flanked by better hand rails. The 
ladders into the Gallery and the lower of the two at the ascent 
to the summit on the north of the Rock have been already thus 
improved. 

Excavation. 

A cluster of ruins (dagaba, vihar6, &c.) situated less than a 
mile from Sigiri-gala on the Inamaluwa road has been exploited. 

The dagaba was partially excavated. It proved, as usual, to 
have been breached by treasure hunters long ago. The dagaba, 
which measures 300 ft. in circumference, stood on a raised square 
platform, 141 ft. by 141 ft.,t of brick, with stairs on each face. 


? Two of these paintings were exhibited at the Meeting. One 
represents the Buddha, attended by two disciples and a third attendant, 
being rowed across a river. This scene is roughly figured in the Sanchi 
sculptures of India. 

The second painting shows the Buddha seated, and “ supported ” on 
either side by a disciple, whose arms are crossed over the breast in the 
pose of “ Ananda,” at the Qal-V ihdre. 

t A so-called “ Mahd Meru-gala,” of limestone, found at the breached 
dagaba, was shown at the Meeting. It is beautifully carved in lowrelief 
with a series of medallions (representing Buddhist episodes) and orna- 
mental lotus leaf (paid peti) bands. 
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CoimcrL. 

Under Rule 16, Messrs. S. de Silva, Mudaliyar, and P. E. Pieris 
had to retire by seniority, and Messrs. E. R. Gtoonaratna, 
Mudaliyar, and H. W. Codrington by least attendance. Two of 
these gentlemen being eligible for re-election, Messrs. P. E. Pieris 
and S. de Silva, Mudaliyar, were re-elected, and the vacancies in 
the Council were filled by the appointment of Messrs. E. W. Perera 
and John Still. 

Finances. 

A balance sheet showing the receipts and expenditure for 1910 
is given on page 138. 


8. On the motion of Dr. A. Nell, seconded by Mr. E. Evans , 
the Report and accounts were adopted. 

9. On the motion of the Ven. Archdeacon de Winton, seconded 
by Mr. H. Gordon Bois, the following Office-bearers were elected 
for 1911 

President. — The Hon. Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G. 

Vice-Presidents. — Mr. John Ferguson, C.M.G., the Hon. Mr. P. 
Arunachalam, M.A., C.C.S. the Hon. Sir Christoffel Obeye- 
sekere, Kt. 

Council. — Messrs. R. C. Kailasapillai, MudaUyar, C. Drieberg, 
B.A., F.H.A.S., R. G. Anthonisz, E. B. Denham, B.A., C.C.S. , 
D. B. Jayatilaka, B.A., P. E. Pieris, M.A., C.C.S., E. W. Perera, 
Barrister-at-law, A. M. Guuas6kera, Mudaliyar, Simon de Silva, 
Gate Mudaliyar, J. Pearson, D.Sc., and A. Nell, M.R.C.S. 

Honorary Treasurer. — ^Mr. G. A. Joseph. 

Honorary Secretaries. — Messrs. H. C. P. Bell, J. Harward, and 
G. A. Joseph. 

10. Mr. W. A. DE StLVA, J.P., then read his Paper entitled “ A 
Note on the Bali Ceremonies of the Sinhalese.” 
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NOTE ON THE BALI CEREMONIES OF THE 
SINHALESE. 

By W. A. DE Silva, J.P. 


There exists among the Sinhalese a variety of ceremonies 
connected with magic and charms, which form an interesting 
subject of study. 

They can be divided into six different classes, viz., for — 

(1) Curing disease. 

(2) Preventing disease and ill-luck. 

(3) Promoting health and success. 

(4) Counteracting evil influences directed by others. 

(5) Bringing disaster on others. 

(6) Foretelling events, emd generally for divination. 

Tliey also point to the existence of a number of distinct 

cults, which can be rouglxly classified as — 

(a) Observance of lucky hours and times. 

{b) Use of made charms and amulets. 

(c) Appeals to Yaksayo and Pretayo (evil and lower 
spirits). 

id) Offerings and appeals to Devas and higher spirits. 

(c) Offerings and appeals to planetary and other gods. 

The word hali, or bali-ydga {yoga “ chantings ”), is used as a 
generic term for ceremonies of a class which has its feature in 
appeals and offerings made mainly to planetary gods, where 
they are represented by images and pictures. 

The performers of ball ceremonies are known as eduras 
(masters of the craft). They have to possess a knowledge 
of astrology, as the ceremonies have to be based on the 
planetary aspects governing the life of the dtura, or person on 
whose behalf the ceremonies are performed. The bali aiurd. 
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besides, should possess a considerable knowledge of the art of 
moulding and painting various figures required for the cere- 
monies, and be fully acquainted with verses and invocations 
relating to the craft. There is comparatively little music and 
dancing at these ceremonies. The music consists of the ordi- 
nary long drum, which is used for keeping time to the verses 
that are sung. There is no violent dancing, but the edurd 
makes slow rhythmic movements when reciting the verses, 
keeping time to the beating of the drum and the refrain of 
his song. He also uses a small bell with a handle, which he 
holds in his right hand, and rings to accompany his songs. 

There are usually two performers and one or two drum men. 
The singing is done alternately by each set : one line of a verse 
is sung by one set, say the dancers, and the second line is 
taken up by the drummers ; at the end of the fourth line, 
which concludes the verse, a number of children (girls), 
specially engaged for the purpose, repeat the words dyu-bovd, 
“ let there be long Ufe.” 

The dress of the cdwra is quite simple. He wears a white 
cloth round his loins, which reaches a little over his ankles, 
with a sash of Turkey red cloth, and a turban of white 
cloth. 

Each aspect of the influence of planetary gods in the life of 
a person, and each disease or disaster he suffers from, requires 
a distinct set of pictures moulded and prepared, and the 
number of these different representations amounts to 
several hundred. 

Planetary influence is calculated according to the rules of 
astrology from an individual’s horoscope, or chart of life, 
which is usually drawn up at the time of his birth ; this, the 
sandahai^-'pata (the recorded leaf), gives a calculation of the 
aspects of the situation of the planets at the time. The 
reference to the sanddhan^ata, as well as the condition of the 
dtura, decides the form of haliya to be adopted on a given 
occasion. This settled, a temporary shed is erected for the 
moulding, painting, and preparation of the images. The shed 
is to be square, its floor smooth as a drum, and purified by 
coating it with cow-dung and sprinkling with milk and water, 
the roof covered with white ceiling cloth, and the sides with 

26-11 
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painted cloth. The building has to be located in Deva-pada* 
(the division of Diva). 

The rules for the selection of ^uro for the ceremony of hali 
enjoin that the ^uro should not be iU-behaved, ill-tempered, 
or frivolous, nor should they he men with physical deformi- 
ties, stammerers, men suffering from boils, nor those with 
rough, curly hair. Those addicted to drink and vices are also 
to be rejected. 

The wood used for the frames of the hali image has to be 
cut fresh and should be straight. The clay used in forming 
the figures is mixed with powdered sandalwood, milk, 
and water and puddled to the proper consistency; before 
being used the ^urd takes a handful and repeats invocations. 
When the moulding of the figures is completed, they are 
painted according to the directions given in the books. The 
apartment is ht with many lamps, decorated with tender 
coconut leaves, flags, and flowers, the ceilings hung with 
tender betel and other leaves, and the prepared images placed 
in position on the western side facing the east, and sprinkled 
with scented oil. 

A white cloth is placed on the top of the principal image, 
and the following offerings are made, nine of each : — 


(а) Lamps. 

(б) Different flowers. 

(c) Different scents. 

(d) Different leaves. 

(e) Pots of water. 


(/) Covered vessels of cooked 
food. 

(ff) Sweetmeats. 

(h) Coins. 

(i) Measures of rice. 


In all, nine nines are offered in the names of the nine 
planetary gods. 

In front of the hali image the ata-magala, the eight-sided 
figure, is drawn with three measures of clean rice. In certain 
hali a solos-magala, or a sixteen-sided figure, is enjoined. On 


* Divisions are enjoined and described on the location of all buildings, 
whether dwelling-houses, viharas, dewalas, &c., and in general house 
building certain divisions are indicated as bringing good luck, others 
evil luck, and are described fully in such works as Mayi-mataya, partly 
translated in Dr. Coomaraswamy’s “ Mediaeval Sinhalese Art. " These 
divisions consist of Preta (lower spirit), Manuasa (man), Deva (gods), 
and Brahma. The divisions are arrived at by dividing a land into 
64 squares: the outer circle forms Preta-pdda, the next Manuaaa, the 
next Deva, and the central four Brahma divisions. 
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this is placed a pestle, leaves of toldbo {Crinum asiaticum, L.) , 
and stems of sir^sa (Vitis quadrangular is , W.), a bvmch of 
plantains, a ploughshare, a traj’’, a looking-glass, a tuft of 
hair, a coin, a jug of water, and a tray of cooked rice ; and on 
either side of the image is placed a jug of water and a tray of 
cooked rice. Six girls are selected and arranged on either 
side to repeat dyu-bovd. 

A three-stringed kanyd-Jiuya (thread spun by a virgin) is 
taken and passed round the place of ceremony ; one end of the 
thread attached to a bunch of flowers is fixed to the top of the 
image, and the other end, to which is attached a bunch of red 
ixora flowers and a lime fruit, is handed to the dtura, who 
should be dressed in white and placed facing the offerings. 
A curtain of white cloth is held in front of the image, and the 
master of ceremonies offers incense and starts the ceremony. 
Offerings of flowers, fruits, and lights are then made, and 
after repeating a number of verses the curtain is removed and 
the dtura made to view the figures. Next the ceremony is 
continued by the recitation of verses. The figiures are described 
minutely ; the attributes of the planetary and the other gods 
represented in the figvu-es ai-e repeated, their origin and the 
stories connected with them given. These are followed by verses 
invoking blessings and prosperity to the dtura and his family. 

Most of the verses, as a rule, repeat incidents in the life of 
Buddha. In one set of verses, known as the ‘ ‘ Homage to the 
Buddha,” the incidents Yaksa Sdtagiri, the Sura, the Asura, 


Sakra, and Mahd Brahma are given. 

Two specimen verses are appended : — 

§5 ® 0o3g(J S)g<5t gdsjsi «)®»5 O'gcD eh 

255 s) s>-i6 csMsi gags' 8 -bJ>; 03 

S ^ tstsjQ ©0340 gcoeri <;4 d Qiasiifiq £3 

es' C3 <SSo 0455 «3©SJ C3i,©g ©a®o*^ aedi^ 03 


Terrific , troublesome . wicked , evii -disposed persons were made 
to fall and worship at his feet. 

Without violating the definite attributes of the Teacher they 
are all made to enjoy good prosperity. 

The Great One, renowned in all Three Worlds, is presented 
to them, producing joyful hearts. 

May you prosper through the declaration of worship by the 
Yaksa Sdtagiri. 

M 2 
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»«a (POsSO «o<i:.g gcool Sb 

ocQsfi tsS SitogS ^<;<S dfiai fSeSJCO-cin ee?3 Si 

des 9 @in9ggi6 @eaS§ Si^e Si 

e«H8 «5 93S39 ifSS Sasfisl estoal «6SS0 sig^ O Si 

The powerful, great, the honoured of the world, being 
enamoured of the pleasing attributes of the Teacher, 

With open veneration and open love in their minds they 
approach. 

Mahd Brahnia worshipped the Lord as the Groat and the 
AU-knowing One. 

May you obtain prosperity tlirough the glad blessings of those 
honoured ones. 


In another set blessings are invoked on the dtura, and 
expressions made for the counteraction of the evil effects of 
different days, hours, and conjunctions of planets. 

The fourteen days from the new moon, and fourteen days 
following the full moon forming the lunar month, are named as 
follows : — 


1st. P61aviya. 
2nd. Diyawaka. 
3rd. Tiyawaka. 
4th. Jalawaka. 
5th. Viseniya. 


I 6th. Setawaka. 

I 7th. Satawaka. 
8th. Atawaka. 
9th. Nawawaka, 
10th. Dasawaka. 


nth. Eko}oswaka, 
12th. Dojoswaka. 
13th. Tejeswaka 
14th. Tuduswaka. 


For each of the days the name of an animal is given as being 
in the ascendant ; these are : 1, pig ; 2, elephant; 3, fowl ; 
4, tiger ; 5, polecat ; 6, bull ; 7, lion ; and these go in a 
second series again, beginning with the pig, for the next seven 
days. 

In the verses many incidents from J dtaka stories are related. 
The following incidents from the Pansiyapanas J dtaka, or 
the J dtaka Atuwdva, are given in the set of verses relating to 
the lunar days : — 

(1) Almsgiving by monkeys. 

(2) The king and courtesan. 

(3) Story of three wives (Magamdna Jdtaka). 

(4) Tigress and cubs. 

(5) Deoadattha. 

(6) Answering questions put by the God Sakra. 

(7) Kusa and Pabawati (Kusa Jdtaka). 
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(8) King Silava {8Uam Jdtaka). 

(9) A king of Benares and his love episode (Kaitahdri 

Jdtaka). 

(10) Hare and Sakra {Sosa Jdtaka). 

(11) Offering of water by a king. 

(12) Abm^ying {Vessaniara Jdtaka). 

(13) Story of the deer (Mum Jdtaka). 

(14) Story of Uruwda. 

The following two verses selected from (7) Kusa Jdtaka 
and (10) 8asa Jdtaka wiU give an idea of the manner in 
which they are composed : — 

0 «o <5; ai si6<!SS QQ oS0 ooas 

Saga ©ig <S®a5«J a^es s3<5^ aa tsaa 

6a»e}a eag®S)a( 3 sI giSaiSS ai aa: 

a a 0 a S°a Q8a as as>3 

King Kusa seeing the face of the lady Pabawati, 

King Kusa was struck with deep sorrow. 

Through the powers of the Teacher, who practised great 
virtues (pdramitd). 

Let all evils disappeeu: pertaining to satawaka (seventh 


day) in the karana of the Uon. 

w»(36a8^ dCa gs} 9a <a wifai 

djga S®aJ f (^Sos gdq 

awn aSag aQ9s> 9Sax> 


The hare was keeping vows of conduct in a forest. 

Seeing this, Indra begged for alms of flesh. 

Now the good effects of this renowned act are proclaimed. 
Let there be prosperity in the dasaivaka (tenth day), which 
is in the karana of the fowl. 

There are also verses which invoke the counteraction of 
effects of ten great evil aspects of planets. 

These ten are as follows : — 

(1) Viste. i (6) Agni. 

(2) Dadda. : (7) 8akata. 

(3) Kana. \ (8) Buma. 

(4) Marana. | (9) 8ulaya. 

(5) Visama. (10) Gulika. 
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In these verses the following incidents are given from the 
Jdtaka stories : — 

(1) Story of the peacock. 

( 2 ) Scmdakindum (Sandakinduru Jdtaka). 

(3) Story of the squirrel (Kalandaka Jdtaka). 

(4) Story of the courtesan. 

(5) Story of the swimming in the ocean (Samvddavdnija 

Jdtaka). 

(6) Story of fire-quenching to save the children of a 

yakkini. 

(7) Story of the crab {Kakkataka Jdtaka). 

(8) Story of Prince Sama {Sdma Jdtaka). 

(9) Story of renunciation. 

(10) Story of monkeys crossing a river ( Vdnarinda Jdtaka). 
The following are two specimen verses from this set : — 


St 4 <5 



S 

<? 

dgjd ajagjd sleso tot 


to <« 

<? 

e3®!!S4S)jd 

»S 

<? 

<? 

s'oojos.cssf 9*3 «l£^e6 gdt.®*) 



When the two Sandakinduru were in the wilds. 

The hunting king sliot an arrow in his desire for the Kinduru 
queen. 

The mere hearing of the sound of the virtues of the Lord 
Will remove the evils resulting from the Dadda conjunction. 


(^d 

«) 

«)®(3iD ®9(5(3 <;t8<g 

O 

8 


oogd Oi,c5^af cd<^8 Ai«)ee 

3 



®9<5 ©otjSc) co 

O 

«)' 


©csicn gdi®8S d§3lg®co S 

O 


Gnce was born as a squirrel on the shores of the great sea, 
The squirrel swam to save its little ones. 

With great effort the yoimg were saved and brought ashore. 
Through the powers of the Great Teacher the evils of Kdna 
Yoga will disappear. 

There are twenty-seven yogas, one each for each of the lunar 
days. These yogas, too, form subjects of recitation, and in 
their connection a'so Jdtaka stories are di'awn on. 
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The twenty-seven yogas 

(1) Viskam. 

(2) Pratimanyoga. 

(3) Ayusa. 

(4) Savabdgya, 

(5) Paytca. 

(6) Agni. 

(7) Surakannaya. 

(8) Drute. 

(9) Sul. 

(10) Oandana. 

(11) Vurdiya. 

(12) Dravenda. 

(13) Vigata. 

(14) Telestoan. 


(1) Sumana. 

(2) Silam. 

(3) Kerala. 

(4) Hatjm. 

(5) Matsya. 

(6) Vatu. 

(7; Renunciation of a king. 

(8) Ghaddanta. 

(9) Vdnara. 

(10) Nandana Muni. 

(11) Mahdvusada. 

(12) Kusa. 

(13) Vdnara. 

(14) Vidura. 


as follows : — 

(15) Vajira. 

(16) Siddhi. 

(17) Viyddipati. 

(18) Subananda. 

(19) Paligaya. 

(20) Soma. 

(21) Siddi. 

(22) Sarada. 

(23) Sirite. 

(24) Subra. 

(25) Brahma. 

(26) Mahendra. 

(27) Nava Vurdi. 


in these verses are as follows : — 

(15) Sea voyage, 

(16) Guttila. 

(17) Pratihdriya. 

(18) Muva. 

(19) Lena. 

(20) Temiya. 

(21) Minichora. 

(22) Hai}sa. 

(23) Senaka, 

(24) Brahmin and Ndga (Sattu- 

bhaatu Jataka). 

(25) Kerala Muva. 

(26) Vessantara. 

(27) Attainment of enlightenment. 


The following are two selected verses from 'this set : — 

05 es ed C3«)® sv3dea«5 oSS qosS 94 ogoJ^S C 
»9e'es ti siSSs'eod ee@cs> ga q 

* 05 es ed sssstf §)£ o4o55 (dcsasoi ssSslt; ^3 q 

0'eB3»®3«d 08®aoj(s>®o8o5 toBfiS ®3deoi.9a> q 

When our Bodhisat of renown was bom as the learned Guttila, 
And had to enter a competition of music with his pupU, the 
wicked Musila, 

Indra seeing this he defeated and won a victory. 

The sixteenth Siddhi-ydga will always bring prosperity. 
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«d ®(5 ®£)as^ 94 i 8 * 0 “ 8*1 «)< 5«3 ®oeo Q 

•*§ <?«!§ o3^to3 ©eocrf gs3C3§ ean 0s3oo 8 

^ ®®ag ®®«J 25®di«f § Qisi gS fgdt ®< 3 m 8 

®®co^§ S8 «a®0j0 ®csaoo ®ceis5 ttSSS’ ®8 ^158 8 

The Teacher, when he was King Vessantara, gave great ahns 
and performed meritorious acts. 

Having given away the famed elephemt as aims to those who 
asked for it, entered the forest with his wife and children. 
The chOdren, who were like unto the sim, were given away. 
From to-day prosperity will accrue from the twenty-sixth 
Mahendra -yoga . 

The allusions to the life and incidents of the Buddha in 
these hdli-ydga verses show that those who introduced the 
ceremonies among the Sinhalese were careful to adapt them to 
the popular behefs. The incidents of the different gods and 
yalcsayo who worshipped the Buddha, and the Jdtalca stories 
cited, are all familiar to the people, and the allusions naturally 
awaken interest. The mental attitude thus created may have 
produced results for the benefit of many a patient for whom 
these ceremonies were performed. 

The performers of hali-ydga ceremonies also introduce 
incidents of Hindu origin in connection with the yoga, for 
after the repetition of some of the verses given above they 
recite others dealing with various gods ; for instance, there is 
a set of verses dealing with the ten avatdras of Vishnu. 

Two of these verses are quoted below : — 


^ ®« 3 : 9 Sgiild ®®sl a>« 353 

§ oS ®®3 9 mSad *>= 

«33 ®S3 9 «)3<Jc6 Q<(Jgi5 Sbj a)5 

(3 tS ®s>3 9 iy)^<55o8 &8 sis 


Has a body radiating like unto the sapphire, 
\V^as born in the family of keepers of cattle. 

The great God who took the avatdm of Krishna 
Will give prosperity to the dtura without delay. 


C8 

903 A 35 I gaf ipgSg c69 


9><^ ee 

Seri ®96 ■gg«)o te® ®aJ®(5 


^ ee 

do 03® ga) g<5 Sad 

<So 

cfc eo 

®»o eeiO®es<ti ®®Sa8 iSd 



The Asura Kavana with ten faces, 

When he provoked those who understood. 

The son of Dasaratha obtained powers from the gods. 
May he bring you happiness and prosperity. 
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Among other verses sung at these ceremonies may be 
mentioned Sirasa-ydda (head to feet). Here various sub- 
jects are taken and blessings invoked and wishes expressed 
for the removal of evil from each part of the body, beginning 
with the head and ending with the nails of the toes. 

There are several sets of Sirasa-pdda, such as — 

Kepun. Bvduguna, Suvisivivarami. 

Jayamon^ala. i Jinapavjara. '' Eatna. 

Kudd. ' 

In all these the attributes of the Buddha and the incidents 
of his hves are mentioned in connection with the invoking of 
blessings. 


03 


®9cs5 escd sb<Bq 80 §0gg gd®-*** g 


3 

Gi 

0 Ss3 »eS!S3 30800 ®053 gHCSSi ©0® 



Gi 

ggss s)Qo 0f s) eod-sS a(3®cs 


ft 

■255 

®g80 SS nr® ®g,a iSo83 

«Jc, 


For the week of wind and rain of the seven weeks remained 
on the body of Muchalinda, 

A thousand hoods were created to withstand the terrific 
thimderstorm. 

By the help of the Teacher, who is worsliipped with joined 
hands on the forehead. 

All the evil from your two hands, the back of the palms, and 
the ten digits will disappear. 


83 0 

^00)01 g(5t 0 

«8 CS^ecQ ; 0 

08008 S8g9 0«f)®e8 9 


From the head to the soles of the two feet the evils that 
approached are dispelled 

Through the chantings now made ; they will disappear like 
the mo rning dew at the sight of the sun. 

There are other verses connected with the seven days of the 
week ; also the seven hard or divisions of each day, named 
after the seven planets of the week. 
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complete list of the subjects of verses 


The following gives a 
sung at iali chantings ; — 

( 1) Adoration of the Buddhas. 

(2) Planets. 

(3) Seven days. 

(4) Twelve months. 

(5) Tithi or lunar days. 

( 6 ) Twelve signs of the Zodiac. 

(7) Twenty-seven lunar con- 

stellations. 

(8) Seven hard. 

(9) Four periods. 

(10) Animals pertaining to the 

lunar days. 

(11) Twenty-seven yogas. 

(12) Ten great e\'ils. 

(13) Ten avatdras of Vishnu. 

(14) Seven week periods con- 

nected with the attain- 
ment of Buddliaship. 
(lo) Powers shown by the 
Buddha. 

(16) Narrative of the building 
of the \'iharas according 


(17) Twenty-four previous 

Buddhas. 

(18) Paritta known as twenty- 

eight. 

(19) Sixteen important places 

of worship. 

(20) Ten Pdramitd virtues of 

the Buddha. 

(21) Description of the 

auspicious signs on the 
body of the Buddha. 

(22) Gem garland of good 

wishes. 

(23) The Jdtaka stories of the 

five hundred and fifty 
births of the Teacher. 

(24) Good wishes for dispelling 

evil from the parts of the 
body from head to feet. 

(25) The nine attributes. 

(26) The stories of the twelve 

gods. 

(27) Good wishes. 


to the Thupavai}Sa. 

The word ball hterally signifies “ an offering of prepared 
tood. These offermgs form one of the main features in the 
ceremony , and special attention is paid to it. The offermgs 
are placed before the image, and appropriate mantras or 
charms are repeated by the ^urd. Each baliya has its own 
special mantra. 


The following are a few specimens of such mantras : 

gdcgdj gEfflS »43 S)Q<scosi 

OwDeva Vishkam, the Teacher of the gods, take these ofier- 
mgs ( Vishkam baliya). 

<!>.^8toe3d303<sjc35 Scjagigw. 

m D6va Jalakirti (renowned on water), seated on an 
e ephant, take the sind ball offerings {Sind baliya). 
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Each hali ceremony has a number of attendant images 
prepared for it, in addition to the chief image prescribed ; the 
subsidiary ones are taken and added according to planetary 
aspects and other circumstances connected with the person on 
whose behalf the ceremony is performed. 

These subsidiary hali images can be divided into the following 
classes ; — 

(1) SandAydbali. (5) Fourteen age periods. 

(2) Planets. i (6) The rdkshayo of the four 

(3) Twelve signs of the Zodiac, i cardinal points and the 

(4) Twenty-seven consteUa- I four sub-points. 

tions or lunar Zodiacs. I 

Sandhyd refers to time after sunset. This is divided into 
seven periods, as follows : — 

(а) Siva-sandhyd (evening). j (e) Prawff-sa/id/i yd (midnight, or 

(б) Devena-sandhyd, 7 after sunset). 

(of 24 minutes each, after (/) Asta-sandhyd (71 peya after 
srmset). midnight). 

(c) Tri-aandhyd (10 peya after (g) Sodasa-sandhyd (30 peya 

sunset). after sunset). 

(d) Dai-aandhyd (13 peya after 

sunset). 

The following is the description of one of the saiidhyd hali : — 



S)3 

£)■£§ 3)580 SJtOiaf S'®® 


tgsJ OCcJSol ®.5{80 ®i,<; ef 

'ill 

©ooJjfl See ®:(Dso svQwO ^ 

®3 

Prepare on the top the images of tluee nekatas at the bhtli. 

Of this the Chandra-ashUi-nekata should be 
Have the main image towards the centre. 
According to day, yoni, and vdhana. 

on the right. 

»<n6 Sco® eg®c»(4 ®cr)cD5s5 « 


©rfSai g®<; g osga 6o9»oo 


«SSg ^S3 ©0*0 ®eie} tasi © 


®g®s3 £8t,8iJ^8 sj® Ooeesi Oiii 



Prepare a house with fom gates at the jimotionof four roads. 
Flesh, cooked rice, scent, and sweets place 
On a tray made as indicated for the day. 

Place the second sandhyd (7 peya after sunset). 

ege6c.«J^6 S)g<9ao«i -tSjcSjcos. 

Om Siv Sandeva these oSerings accept. 
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The Planets. 

Each planet is represented in its own and in eight other 
different aspects, according to their position at the time of the 
ceremony. Each aspect has a different image, with special 
form, colour, ornament, animals, seat, tree, &c. 

The planets are ; Ravi (Sun), Chandra (Moon), Kuja (Mars), 
Bvda (Mercury), Guru (Jupiter), SuJcra (Venus), Rahu 
(ascending mode), Kehetu (descending mode). The last two 
are reckoned as planets. 

The eight different aspects of each of these are ; — 

(1) Pilisun Dasdwa. (4) Anu-dasa. (7) Dina-dasa. 

(2) Kdla Cakra. (5) Devad-dasa. (8) Suskam-dasa. 

(3) Attotra. j (6) Pdda-dasa. 

A description of one of these is given below : — 


6tsl@sS <5t9«)c5 ^(3 fife ep 

<^sS»is3aS £3^J03M^a<jS g tai 

®««J8o 3 e6"JDa5 SfSsio S)S 

aj<; <aS 6 sSS>td g «3 


A golden-coloured image of a Brahman wearing a string roimd 
the neck, and with four arms. 

Three eyes, a topknot, and a lotus seat. 

A water vessel (kendiya), grass {liana), chank, and a fan, 
Plskce on the second pdda with golden-coloured food. 


QQ »<sta 4D<5g 

atad eeocs^d!. ®co]e9«9d83 ®e)30 
$(5:,®a) @03 i;eoi ®es^«>d »9« 

Offer a tray of bombax flowers on Indra side. 
Charm and take the image. 

Make music of five kinds without fail. 

Place for the aspect of the sun for prosperity. 


The Zodiac. 


The names given to the twelve signs of the zodiac are : 


(1) Mesa. 

(2) Wrishabha. 

(3) Mituna. 

(4) Kamka. 


(5) Sinha. 

(6) Kanya. 

(7) Tuld. 

(8) Wrischika. 


(9) Dhanu. 

(10) Makara. 

(11) Kumbha, 

(12) Mina. 
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The foUowing gives the description of one of these : — 


C3z.0949<j,£) 9i.e6 S<S3(5 


0a!3(D g®Sid cD«> ggOi ?®o 


9(35) 8>s) Saoaan aBt6t 


Sasa (Xi&tsS 6i& 



In ancient times lived in the country of Pelambakarana, 

The face is that of a bull and body is of white colour. 
Reaches the seat of the lion in the constellation of Keti, 

Let dtura be always protected by the sign of Vrishahha 
(bull). 

The Twenty-seten Nakshairas. 

The following are the twenty-seven Nekat (or Constellation 
of the Lunar Zodiac ) : — 


(1) Asvida. 

(10) Md. 

(19) Mula. 

(2) Berana. 

(11) Puvapal. . 

(20) Puwasala. 

(3) Netf. 

(12) Vturupal. 

(21) TJturuaala. 

(4) Behana. 

(13) Mata. 

(22) Suvana. 

(o) Muvasirisa. 

(14) Sita. 

(23) Denata. 

(6) Ada. 

(15) Sd. 

(24) Siyavasa. 

(7) Puruxvasa. 

(16) Vied. 

(25) Puvaputupa. 

(8) Pusa. 

(17) Anura. 

(26) Vturupvtupa. 

(9) AsUsa. 

(18) Deta. 

(27) Berati. 

Sometimes twenty-eight are mentioned, the additional one 


being Ahija. 


The following is an example of the Nekat : — 




fi © {f cpS d&®cs3 


sti (S £ ni fisKsei s>g®(5£> 6i®os 


»<i e]i.a5).s>ci: afl<S 

<03 


Tliree eyes, a horse’s face of golden colour. 
Four arms, a god’s ornaments and a sword, 
Seated on a lion with kaduru as the tree, 
Let Aswidaya nekata protect you always. 


Fourteen Age Periods. 


mentioned as critical age periods : — 


The following are 

(1) Conception. 

(2) Birth. 

(3) Nine. 

(4) Nineteen. 

(5) Twenty. 

(6) Thirty-nine. 


(7) Forty-nine. 

(8) Fifty-nine. 

(9) Sixty-nine. 

(10) Seventy-nine. 

(11) Eighty-nine. 

(12) Ninety-nine, 


j (13) One hundred 
( and nine. 

I (14) One hundred 
j and ten. 
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The following is the description of one of these : — 


spicf Ojg 

d<B8Ea^o if Lqipcs)® ^DQ oa®Q /o 

KiaJ df «>3®9 ja 

saScs <aa )9 « 39 »t!J eftd ;5ca g ao 


The three eyes red, the mouth of a bluish hue, 

Black in complexion, dressed in red cloth, 

In the two hands bear bow and arrow and a sword. 

Place the nine to remove the troubles of nine. 

Tlie Rdkshayo* of the four cardinal points are known as 
Ydma Hina, Kola Hina, Vdyu Hina, Murtuya Hina. 

The four sub-points are known as Aturu Hin, or sub- 
boundaries. 

Ydma Hina is described as follows ; — 


SuQ §sB®JO{i if0:9 eoi §c63 

dg®05i dotoi a®03 § ^®3 

ggQioi &to »s)aS 03 8 
go ®<Soi -Tdi-eg ^oSooid 5 


Curly hair and a turban on the head, 

Cmel appearance, with staring red eyes and stamping on tlie 
ground, 

The curly hair spread over the broad shoulders. 

And remains with fearful teeth and a fiery mouth. 


980dc; oogS 

eo 

^S!d03(33 g«n83 eeQd 

<So 

iSK583 f «)d go3 d252g .ifSd 


ooig aag 933«i 83 ®d9idg esg® 



With long earrings reaching the back. 

With neck chains, arm and waist ornaments. 

And other RdksJia ornaments roimd the neck. 

Wearing a black cloth and standing on the head of a human 
figure. 

Besides the special hali images described above, there are 
altogether over 150 ceremonies explained in various books ; 
these are divided into : 1 , Qraha (planetary) ; 2, Hha (gods) ; 
3, Rdksha (evil spirits) ; 4, Yaksa (lower spirits) ; 5, Ndgu 
(serpent) ; 6, Rufa (figures) ; 7, Kalydna (grace) ; 8, Kanyd 
(\Trgin) ; 9, Sdnti (peace). 


♦ The correct form of the word is R&hshasa (pi. Rdkshasayo). 
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Sina Baliya. 
Navd^aaka. 

Siddha Kirti Baliya. 
Baja Kirti Baliya, 
Pane Yatra, 

Pura Warga. 

Mdnaa. 

Akdsa. 

Maiyakana. 

Sana. 

Dasa Kusuma. 
Aathadig. 


Rdsideva. 

Bttdra Diva, 
Candra Diva, 

Sri Kumari, 
Vishnu, 

Oanmda Cattaya, 
Asudipati, 


Mohoni Rdkshayd. 
Asuragiri Rdkshayd, 
Mihinda Rdkshayd, 
Nilanga Rdkshayd. 
Ruduru Rdkshayd. 
Kapdla Rdkshayd. 
Siddhi Rdkshayd. 
Pandi Rdkshayd. 
Mahd Nilanga Rdk- 
ahayd. 

Pabanda Rdkshayd. 
Kusa Rdkshayd. 
Prana Rdkshayd. 
Viditata Rdkshayd. 
Buta Ndgara Rdk- 
shayd. 


BALI CEBEMONIES. 

1 . — Graha Bali. 

Rupa Rdga. 

Sakata. 

Visila. 

Mulu Kindra Baliya. 
Ndga Walli. 

Dasa Manyara. 

Kdla Kuta. 

Kuta Ratna. 

Ugra Divdkara. 

Savi Candra. 
Varusddhipati . i 
Oajapati. 


2 . — Deva Bali. 

Bamba Nara. 
Kanda Kumdra. 
latvara. 
Mahikdnta. 
Pdrvati, 

Oanapati. 

Indra Rdma. 


3.—Rdksha Bali. 

Sedol Rdkshayd. 
Vdyu Rdkshayd. 
Kdma Rdkshayd. 
Divi Rdkshayd. 
Rakta Rdkshayd. 
Maha Sanva Rdk-\ 
shayd. 

Kdla Rdkshayd. | 
Sumana Rdkshayd. \ 
Vidi Kdla Rdkshayd. 
Polamba Rdkshayd. \ 
Suhada Rdkshayd. 
Ourulu Rdkshayd. 
Nilwan Rdkshayd. 
Musika Rdkshayd. 


Candra Mandala. 

Vidipanti. 

Somagrahd. 

Surya Orahdl 
Visaghora. 

Disthi. 

Murtimjaya. 

Pdpa. 

Beredi. 

Bhunuratkam. 

Akanata. 


Diva Candra. 
Visma Karma. 
Suraguru Viskam, 
Ydnut Diva. 
Orahd Diva. 
Bamba Sura. 


Astha Ndga Rdk- 
shayd. 

Sivurur Rdkshayd. 

Tri Cakra Rdkshayd. 

V ibhusana Rdkshayd. 

Mahi Rdkshayd. 

Sumana Rdkshayd. 

Ratta Rdkshayd. 

Mahd Sarva Rdk- 
shayd. 

Kapila Rdkshayd. 

Sdmaratna Rdk- 
shayd. 

Pusajakala Rdk- 
shayd. 
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OMissa, 

4. — Yaksha Bali. 

Amusohon, 

Tola Krnndra. 

Yaksha. j 

Patikdmi- 

Seta Kumdra, 

Suniyan. J 

Oajatara Oddissa. 

Wapi Kumdra, 

Mahason. } 

Dala Kumdra, 

Dasa Kumdra, 

Siyawatuka. ' 

Puspa Ndga. | 

5. — Ndga Bali. 
Bhuia Ndga. 

1 Jwara Ndga. 

Sinha Pupa. 

6 . — Rujta Bali. 
Anasaka Pupa. 

Astha Ndga Pupa. 

Ndga Pupa. 

Brahma Pupa. 

' Siddhi Pupa. 

Yaksha Pupa. 

Sri Vishnu Kalyd- 

7. — Kalydna Bali. 
Pancha Kalydnaya. 

1 

1 Abhe Kalydnaya. 

naya. 

! Ndga Kalydnaya. 

1 Sarva Kalydnaya. 

Isu-ara Kalydnaya. 

1 Pdrvate Kalydnaya. 


Diva Kanydiva. 

8. — Kanyd Bali. 
Devi Kanydwa. 

Suriya Ndga Kan 

Ndga Kanydwa. 

Bhuta Kanydwa. 

ydwa. 

Sdnti Baliya. 

9. — Sdnti Bali. 

1 Angan Mandalaya. 

Was Baliya. 

Sdnti Mandalaya, 

] Sakala Mandalaya. 

Ikkd Baliya. 

Mahi Mant^laya. 

! Esivaha Baliya. 

Setsiri Mangallaya. 


In the time of the later Sinhalese kings it is mentioned that 
thirty-five forms of hali ceremonies were performed annually 
for their special benefit. 

a<Xi4Slli 09X51 g 

«faJ S)@ 0(sg ®eofl}4D483 iSosi g 

SlQ ®‘;©® Oicf^Maaei «>tO*(58; g 

®eo<|j®4 ®«}ag ®^ag ®^©3 g 

Specially appointed ceremonial Brahmas were imported. 
First was placed Jl (hand) bait, second Bai (rice) hali^ and 
in this manner thirty-five : the Khndra (floral) bait also was 
given. 
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The following are these thirty-five hali : — 


(1) At. 

1 (14) Ghakra. 

j (26) Grahapati. 

(2) Yantra. 

j (15) Pdpagraha. 

\ ( 27 ) Audi Rupa- 

(3) Akdsa. 

(16) Piihuta. 

Mai^alla. 

(4) Niddna. 

' (17) Karnata. 

' (28) Pura Rdkaha, 

(5) Jalakirti. 

(18) Ganate. 

(29) Sakala MaduUa. 

(6) Orahdpanti. : 

(19) Gdiiapati. 

(30) AnganMadulla. 

(7) Olanta. 

(20) Preta. 

(31) Siidda Chakra. 

(8) Manussa. 1 

(21) Batmanisa. 

(32) Bhuta Nava- 

(9) Eshaliya. \ 

(22) Chandra. 

graha. 

(10) Kiisumhaliya. 

(23) Chandra Man- 

(33) Siirupa. 

(11) Sinhagati. 

dala. 

(34) Buddhi Rupa. 

(12) Bat. 

(24) Paramaya. j 

(35) Sdnfi Maij.galla. 

(13) Bhumi. 

(25) Orahaddsa. 



There are verses in connection with the ceremonies that 
are specially addressed to kings. 

Most of the hali recorded in verses and books exist in all 
parts of the Island. I have procured some from the Western 
and Southern Provinces. 

The Colombo Museum Librarj' possesses two books copied 
from manuscripts inthe North-Central Province, attheinstance 
of the Archeeological Commissioner, Mr. H. C. P. Bell, C.C.S. 

Of these, the book copied from the manuscript of UlugaUe 
Loku Bandara Nikavewa, Ratemahatmaya of Hurulu Palata, 
appears to be very complete, as it gives the largest number 
of forms of hali arranged in a definite order, whereas the other 
manuscripts are more or less incomplete. It is, however, 
remarkable that there is almost a complete identity in the 
descriptions of hali given in these books, though sometimes 
the verses are dissimilar. 

A study of Sinhalese folklore connected with these and other 
ceremonies of a like nature can throw much light on questions 
of Ceylon history. The different forms of ceremonies have 
marked characteristics which point to their sources of origin, 
the period at which they have been introduced to the Island, 
and the circumstances under which they may have become 
popular among the people here. Until the whole series of 
folklore connected with magic, demonology, and exorcism is 
carefully studied , the temptation to draw conclusions , however 
fascinating it may be, should, I think, be withstood. 


N 


2&-11 
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APPEXDIX. 


The performance of hali ceremonies, like that of devil ceremonies, 
is fast declining. The term hali ” requires a detailed explana- 
tion, owing to the prevailing misunderstanding as regards its 
meaning, and owing to the erroneous notion prevailing in certain 
quarters that in Ceylon originally human sacrifices were made at 
the hali ceremonies. 

“ Bali" is a Sanskrit word formed from the root bal “ to give,” 
and therefore means “what is given.” i.e., “gift,” “ offering,” 
“ oblation,” “ tribute.” Hence “ hali," the subject of this 
paper, may be properly defined as a ceremony in which an 
offering is presented to the planetary gods, whether they are 
represented by images or not. The correctness of this explana- 
tion is proved by the fact of there being hali ceremonies performed 
without images or pictures, c.ff. , mnl-hali, lit. “ flower at-hali, 
Vt. “ hand-fcah’.” Hence images or pictures are not always 
essential in ball ceremonies, and it is the oblation or offering that 
earns for the ceremony the name of hali. The earhest use of this 
word in Ceylon was by ^’ijaya. the first Sinhalese king, when he 
repudiated his wife Kuveni and told her “ 3/d chintayi ■‘iahas.sena 
ddpayisfidmi ti halit}." which means “ Never mind (i.c., do not 
grieve), I will give thee a gift (or offering) of a thousand (i.e., 
of things which she may desire to have for her maintenance 
— or a gift (or offering) worth a thousand pieces of gold). 
Even here hali did not mean sacrifice of human beings, for the 
number of his subjects at this time was too small to make such a 
large sacrifice. Besides, when human or animal sacrifices are 
stated, .some cjualifying word, such as mamissa (human), satta 
(animal), sajiva (living), is placed before the word hali. 

Every Hindu householder, particularly a Brahman, has to 
perform daily five sacrifices or devotional acts called yajiias, 
which are as follows : — ■ 

(1) Bliuta-yajna.^ the offering of a portion of the daily meal (of 
rice, grain, ghee, &c.) to all creatures. It is usually perfornied 
by throwing up into the air, near the house-door, portions of the 
daily meal before partaking of it. This is also called hali. 

(2) Manushya-yaj t'la , or Nri-yajiia, “ the sacrifice to be offered 
to men.” i.c., hospitable reception of guests. 

(3) Pitri-yajna, offering libations of water to the deceased 
ancestors. 


1 Tumour’s translation is as follows : “ I will maintain thee with a 
thousand hali offerings.” 

* Some old Si \halese people are in the habit of setting apart, before 
commenchig to eat, a ball of rice taken from their plates, though 
the origin, or object, of the custom is not generally understood by 
them. This appears to be a trace of Bhula-yajna. 
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(4) Deva-yajna, sacrifices to the superior gods, made by 
oblations to fire, through fire, to the gods; and 

(6) Brahma-yajiia, teaching and reciting the Vedas. 

These five are collectively called MaJid-yajha. The bali 
ceremony of Ceylon belongs to Deva-yajha. Even by the Hindiis 
no human beings are sacrificed in connection with these yajnas. 

Buddhism, in justice to which it is necessary to state that it 
does in no way countenance the bali ceremonies, just as it does 
not in the case of devil ceremonies, also enjoins five ball, viz. : — 

(1) Ndti-bali, offering food, clothing, &c., to relations ; 

(2) Atithi-hali, offering lodging, &c., to strangers, i.e., 
hospitality ; 

(3) Pubbapeta-bali, offering the departed (deceased) merits 
acquired by performing religious acts ; 

(4) Rdja-bali, offering tributes or taxes to the king; and 

(5) Devatd-bali , offering the devas or gods merits acquired by 
performing religious acts. 

In all these expressions , too , the sense of giving is involved . The 
performance of bali ceremonies was originally carried on by the 
Hindu Brahmans who came over from India, and, according to 
tradition, it was taken over from them by the Sinhalese in the 
time of the great Sai},gha Baja, Sri Rahuja, who flourished in the 
reign of his patron Parakrama Bahu VI. (1410-1462 A.C.), and 
whose vast learning attracted students even from India, the 
cradle of learning at that time. This Buddhist hierarch rather 
favoured the worship of the Hindu gods, and appears to have 
initiated the practice of invoking at the commencement of 
Sinhalese poems their blessing on the world, after the usual 
salutation to the Buddhist ‘ ‘ triple-gem ' ’ or trinity. Some of 
the works (which are in verse) composed for use at bali ceremonies 
possess much literary merit and are attributed to his time. 
Gird-Sandesa (Kira-Sandeaaya) , a poem addressed to him by a 
contemporary poet of Cotta, gives an interesting description of 
his temple, then known as Vijayabahu Parivena, at Totagamuwa 
in the Galle District ; from which description it appears that hosts 
of Brahmans visited the temple for the purpose of worship and 
study. Most of these were imdoubtedly natives resident at 
Totagamuwa, Madampe, and other villages mostly occupied by 
Salagama people, who claim to be descendants of Brahmans of 
Salagama in India. Even at that time, as it is at present, devil 
ceremonies were generally performed by Beravayb and 01iy6 ; 
and their acquaintance with these ceremonies enabled them to 
take up the performance of bali ceremonies, which are now 
exclusively performed by them. 

From the exceptionally large number of Sanskrit stanzas 
chanted at bali ceremonies, it may be inferred that the cere- 
monies were introduced into Ceylon from Northern India, just as 
the language of the charms used at devil ceremonies leads us to 
conclude that these ceremonies were introduced to this Island 
from the Deccan. 

Ydga is rather a ceremony in which some offerings are 
presented. 

N 2 
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The word Sandahan-pata appears to have been taken as a 
corruption of Satahan-pata, “'recorded leaf.” This appears to 
me to be incorrect. Saiidahana is not a corruption. It is an old 
Sinhalese word used in classics in the sense of “ remembering.” 
Sandahan-pata or haTidahana (which form is more commonly used) 
therefore exactly corresponds with the word “ memorandum.” 

A. Mendis GtjnasUkaea. 


11. After the reading of Mr. de Silva’s Paper some bali figures 
were exhibited by performers with appropriate dancing and 
chanting. 

• 12. The Hon. Mr. P. AbxjxAchalam said they were very much 
indebted to ilr. de Silva for his interesting Paper on Bali Worship, 
and still more for the scene enacted before them which, barring the 
presence of the patient , was perfectly complete. He was inclined 
to think that bal i worship was drawn mainly from India. He 
said so for the reason, among others, that most of the deities 
mentioned in the Paper were Indian deities. They would also 
have noticed that the two principal performers had on Indian 
dress and Indian religious marks, adopted principally by wor- 
shippers of Siva. Students who were interested in the subject 
should supplement what Mr. de Silva had said that day by the 
very interesting and elaborate Paper read several years ago by 
Dandris de Silva, Mudaliyar, and published in the Society’s 
Journal for 1865-66. In that Paper he foimd most of the charms 
given in Sanskrit. The lecturer to-day mentioned that the charms 
were in Sinhalese, and certainly the performers chanted in Sinhalese. 
It would be very interesting to compare the practices in Ceylon 
with those prevailing in India. He had not seen the practices 
himself, but those who studied the practices prevailing among 
the lower classes of Tamils in Ceylon and India might get very 
interesting information which would throw light on the ceremonies 
among Sinhalese in Ceylon. The President had mentioned that 
there were traces of ball worship in the Malay Peninsula. In 
fact all primitive races were acquainted with hali worship of some 
sort. It was a world-wide religion, known in the science of 
religion as Animism. Every brook and well, every rock and glade , 
heaven and earth, srm and moon, rain, wind, and thunder, are 
beheved to be peopled by spirit.s who directly influence the lives 
of men, whether as guardian spirits or hurtful demons, and have 
to be propitiated. They appear to men either of their o%vn 
accord or conjmed up by some spell, and afflict them with diseases, 
especially com-ulsions, delirium, madness. No race or religion is 
exempt from traces of demonology. 

Among early Christians demoniacs or energumens formed a 
special class under the control of a clerical order of exorcists. 
In the 18th century was published with ecclesiastical approval a 
re^lar exorcists’ manual, “ Fustis et flagellum demonum,” by 
Hieronymus Mengo, which gives instructions how to get the better 
of those cunning demons who hide in the bodies of men and vex 
them with diseases. 
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So recently as the year 1788, in Bristol, there was recorded the 
case of an epileptic out of whom seven devils were exorcised and 
driven out by seven clergymen at tl\e Temple Church. 

In Cathohc countries exorcism is not extinct yet. The London 
Times of November, 1876, gave an account of what occured at a 
church in Barcelona. A girl of 17 or 18 lay on the floor before the 
altar writ h i n g in convulsions, while a priest carried on a dialogue 
with the devil who spoke through the girl. A number of demons 
was supposed to come out of the patient’s body, and the scenes 
were repeated for days in the presence of crowds of spectators, 
tiU a riot arose and the civil authorities intervened to stop the 
ceremonies and restore order. The devil no longer bulked in 
Christian countries as in Ceylon ; and he hoped the time would 
not be far distant when the devil would cease to be an important 
personage in Ceylon. 

13. Mr. P. E. PiEBis desired information as to the significance 
of the bell which was in the hand of the dancer. Was it merely 
an instrument of music, or had it any fiuther meaning ? One of 
the Greek poets, Theocritus he thought, has a reference to the 
use of the bell during an incantation, and there its use was to 
drive away evil spirits. According to Sinlialese custom ran-hiri 
is administered to a newly-bom infant, and then too a bell is rung, 
apparently with the same object. 

Again, why is the consecration referred to in the Paper performed 
with milk and water instead of saffron and water ? The use of 
this latter is well known, and is referred to in an ancient ola 
preserved till lately at the Maha Saman D6vale in Sabaragamuwa. 

Could not Mr. SOva give some information regarding the 
creation of these demigods among the Sinhalese ? The process of 
the creation of a Muhammadan saint is well known, and the details 
will be found in the Kachchi Malai case from Beruwala. But 
what did the Sinhalese do ? Is it not the case that the late 
Queen Victoria is to-day a divinity in certain parts of India ? 
There are references to brave or ferocious Portuguese being deified, 
as was Siman Kure Bala and Ra Sin Deiyo (King Raja Sinha), 
who received the curious designation of Adharmisiha Deviyo. He 
was informed by Archdeacon de Winton that General Nicholson 
of the Mutiny received similar honoius. Mr. Pieris hoped that 
the Paper was but the nucleus of a book which Mr. de Silva would 
prepare on the subject. 

14. Mr. E. W. Pebeka said that the ritual of demonology appeared 
to have been first settled in the reign of Panduwas D6va, who was 
inflicted with a species of insanity, supposed to have been due 
to the curse of Kuveni on the race of Vijaya. In the chant of the 
demon-priest the name of Panduvas Deva frequently mingled. 
The next occasion on which the ritual of demon worship was 
systematized was during the reign of Siri Sangabd, when hali 
(demon) offerings were ordered to propitiate the demon of plague 
which was ravaging the country. Lastly, in the fifteenth century' 
the ritual was arranged in the language in which it has come 
down to us. The w'ork is traditionally associated with the name 
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of Sri Rahula Sthavira, and some of the formularies are ascribed 
to him. 

15. The Lecttjbeb replied, offering suggestions as to the origin 
of the ceremonies, but avoiding anything definite for the present. 
It was harder to become an edwro, or master of hali, &c., craft, 
than a doctor or a lawyer ! 

16. Mr. J. Fekqtjsost proposed a cordial vote of thanks to 
the lecturer. Before putting the motion, he remarked that 
it would be very interesting to compare Mr. de Silva’s Paper 
with some very valuable Papers in the past Journals of the 
Society, referring to demonology- and allied subjects. 

When he first came to reside in Colombo, about fifty years 
ago, newcomers were often arrested, in driving through Kollu- 
pitiya or other suburbs at night, by the noise of music and 
dancing, indicating ceremonies like those they had just witnessed. 
They were told that they were ceremonies to cure or prevent 
disease. As far as he had since observed, sucli ceremonies 
have gradually died out in Colombo ; but he recollected that 
some twenty years ago, when ho was living near Mount Lavinia. 
Canon and Mrs. Barnett, of Toynbee, who were at the time his 
guests, expressed a wish to be present at such a ceremony. He 
told them that it was difficult to arrange, as they had died out 
nearColombo; but to his surprise his appu” at once reported that 
a demon ceremony had been arranged for that very night in the 
village. They all went to the spot by torch-fight and watched 
the proceedings. Canon Barnett interviewed the patient next 
morning. He proved to Ije an intelligent peon of the Governor, 
who said he knew his complaint was rheumatism caught from 
exposure during a tour with His Excellency, and that he had only 
agreed to the ceremony to “please the women.” The Canon 
related the experience in a lectvue in London as an illustration 
of how Western science had advanced among the Sinhalese. 

He thought there was room now for a Paper reviewing the 
present position of such ceremonies in the Island, how far they 
still prevailed, and how far in certain districts they had gradu- 
ally died out. He beUeved that Mr. de Silva could aid them 
in that direction, and they should invite other intelligent gentle- 
men in different parts of the Island to contribute. The recent 
Census and Mr. Denham’s tables would help them to the number 
of the “ masters of the craft,” the demon priests, and so on, in 
the Island, and it would be very interesting — when Mr. Denliam’s 
Report came out — to compare the number with those in previous 
Censuses. 

17. The Chairman said he felt sure they would all join in 
the motion thanking Mr. de Silva for the very interesting Paper 
which he had read, and also for the equally interesting ceremonies 
of which he had given them fragmentary specimens. 

18. A vote of thanks to the Chair, proposed by Mr. W. A. de 
Silva, terminated the proceedings of the Meeting. 
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V COUNCIL MEETING. 

Colombo Museum, June 20, 1911. 

Present : 

The Hon. Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G., President, in the Chair. 

The Hon. Mr. P. Amnachalam, M.A., C.C.S., Vice-President. 

Mr. R. G. Anthonisz. Mr. E. W. Perera, Barrister-at- 

Mr. E. B. Denham, B.A., C.C.S. law. 

Mr. S. de Silva, Gate Mudaliyar. Mr. P. E. Pieris, .M.A. . C.C.S. . 
Mr. C. Drieberg, B.A., F.H.A.S. LL.M. 

Mr. R. C. Kailasapillai, Muda- Dr. A. Nell, M.R.C.S. 
liyar. Dr. J. C. Willis, M.A. 

Mr. J. Harward, M.A., Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 


Business. 


1. Read and confirmed Minutes of last Council Meeting held 
on March 6, 1911. 


2 . 


Resolved, — That the following Members be elected : — 


( 1 ) 


C. 


de S. A. Wijeyenayaka : 
recommended by 


( W. A. de Silva. 

1 A. M. Gunasekara. 
i C. Drieberg. 


(2) 

(3) 


H. D. Aponso : recommended ( D. Obeyesekere. 
by i S. Fernando. 


G. Gunawardana : recommend- 
ed by 


M. Nanissara. 

B. S. Cooray. 

O. A. Jayasekera. 


(4) H. J. Wijesinghe : recoin- f E. Evans. 

mended by t C. T. Symons. 

(5) Dr. V. van Langenberg, M.B., f J. Pearson. 

C.M. : recommended by \ G. A. Joseph. 

(6) S. G. A. Julius : recommended f F. A. Hayley. 

by t A. N. Galbraith. 

(7) A. C. G. Wijeyekoon, Barrister- f J. Harward. 

at-law : recommended by ( G. A. Joseph. 


The apphcation for Membership bj"- Mr. Wagisa A. W. Guna- 
sekera was not entertained. 

3. Laid on the table copy of a Manuscript by Robert Knox, 
discovered in the Bodleian Libraiy, Oxford, and a Paper thereon 
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by Mr. C. S. Vaughan, C.C.S., together with a subsequent letter 
from that gentleman requesting that his Paper be returned, as 
the Manuscript had recently been printed in full in Mr. Ryan’s 
new edition of Knox.' 

Resolved, — That the Paper be returned to Mr. Vaughan. 

4. Considered the question of fixing date and business of next 
General Meeting. 

The Chairman moved that the date and business of the next 
General Meeting and the dates and business of future General 
Meetings be left in the hands of the Secretaries after consultation 
with the President. 

Resolved, — That this action be adopted. 

6. Considered the recommendations of the Sub-Committee on 
Mr. Donald Ferguson’s Paper “ Earliest Dutch Visits to Ceylon.” 

Resolved, — That the cost be ascertained of printing of the 
Paper (i.) in English and Dutch and (ii.) only the English portion. 

6. Considered a iNIeinorandum from Mr. H. C. P. Bell, Editing 
Honorary Secretary, regarding the insertion of an illustration of a 
Ch61a coin in Mr. P. E. Pieris’s Paper on “ The Rebellion of 
EdiriUe Rala. " 

Resolved, — That Mr. Pier is be requested to add a note showing 
the connection of the coin with the Paper. ^ 


> Knox’s “Coylon,” with Autobiography, by James Ryan. 1911. 
® See Council Meeting, July 27, 1911, paragraph 3. 
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COUNCIL MEETING. 

Colombo Mtcseum, July 27, 1911. 

Present : 

The Hon. Mr. P. Arunaehalam, M.A., C.C.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

Mr. R. G. Anthonisz. Mr. R. C. Kadasapillai, Muda- ^ 

Mr. E. B. Denham, B.A., C.C.S. livar. 

Mr. S. de Silva, Gate Muda- Dr. A. Nell, M.R.C.S. 

liyar. Dr. J. Pearson. 

Mr. C. Drieberg, B.A. , F.H.A.S. Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A. , C.C.S. 

Mr. J. Harward, M.A., Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 


Business. 

1. Read and confirmed Minutes of last Coimcil Meeting held 
on Jtme 20, 1911. 

2. Resolved, — That the following Members be elected : — 

(1) W. S. Tirimanne : recommended ( W.F.Gunawardhana. 

by ( A. M. Gimasekara. 

(2) W. H. Thornton : recommended i C. Drieberg. 

by ) J. Harward. 

(3) Dr. G. de A. Abeyesinhe, L.R.C.P. C Dr. A. Nell. 

& S., &c. : recommended by t G. A. Joseph. 

(4) R. N. Thaine, B.A., C.C.S.: re- | E. B. Denham. 

commended by / A. R. Slater. 

(5) L. H. Gruning : recommended by [ g; GalbrMth. 

(6) S. Vythenathen : recommended f E. B. Denliam. 

by t A. N. Galbraith. 

3. Laid before the Council proof of Mr. P. E. Pieris's Paper 
entitled “ The Rebellion of Edirille Rala, 1594-1.596,” with copyof 
letter addressed to him byMr. H.C. P. Bell, the Editing Honorary 
Secretary. 

Considered : — “ Whether the Council regards Mr. Pieris’s note 
as fitting justification for the publication of the illustration of 
the coin to which it refers.” 
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Mr. Pieris withdrew the coin and note from the Paper under 
discussion. 

4. Moved by Mr. Denham and seconded by Dr. Nell and 
resolved, — That the Council having considered and accepted a 
Paper to be read at a Meeting (after such Paper has been returned 
by the two Members of the Sub-Committee to whom it was 
referred and submitted in due course to the Council by the 
Honorary Secretaries with any comments or suggestions'), cannot 
discuss points in that Paper hejore it is read. 

Carried, Mr. Harward, Honorary Secretary, dissenting.' 

5. Laid on tlie table tiie Go\-ernment Printer's estimate for 
printing the Paper entitled ‘'Earliest Dutch Visits to Ceylon.” 

Resolved, — That the Government Printer's estimate of Rs. 600 
for printing (i) in English and Dutch be accepted. 


t In which dissent the Editing Secretary would have joined if 
present. It has hitherto always been the settled policy of the Honorary 
Secretaries to prevent, as far as lay in then- poucr, tiie lovriino of the 
Society's prestige by controversial letercnces— peisoiml, faniilv, or 
caste-— which have been introduced into Papers accepted by the 
Council to be read at Jhctmgsand printed m the Jouinal. Experience 
has proved the advi.sabdity of eradicating such extraneous matter at 
the outset, lest imdesir ble bickerings disturb the haimonv of the 
Society’s Meetings. — B., Ed. Sec. 
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GENERAL MEETING. 


Colombo Museum, August 18, 1911. 


Present : 

His Excellency the Hon. Sir Hugh Chfiord, K.C.^l.G., President, 
in the Chair. 


Mr. T. P. Attygalle. 

Mr. W. A. Cave. 

Mr. C. B. Cookaine. 

Mr. B. C. Cooray. 

Mr. B. S. Cooray. 

Mr. C. E. Corea, Proctor, S.C. ! 
Mr. J. A. Corea, Proctor. | 

Mr. J. P. E. Dassenaike, Proctor. | 
Mr. E. B. Denham, B.A., C.C.S. 1 
Mr. G. C. F. de Saram, Surveyor. | 
Mr. S. de Silva, Gate MudaUyar. 
Mr. P. E. S. Dharmasekera. 

Mr. A. N. Galbraith, B.A., 

CCS 

Mr. C. A. Galpin. 

Mr. T. Gracie. j 


Mr. A. H. Gomes. 

Mr. D. Montagu, A.M.I.C.E. 
Mr. P. E. Morgappah. 

Ven. Sri Nanissara, High Priest. 
Dr. A. Nell, M.R.C.S. 

Mr. F. A. Obeyesekere, M.A. 
Mr. J. P. Obeyesekere, B.A. 
Mr. J. L. Pieris, Gate Mudaliyar. 
Mr. P. E. Pieris. M.A.. C.C.S. 
Dr. W. C. Pieris, M.B., C.M. 
Mr. T. Reid, B.A., C.C.S. 

Dr. E. Roberts. M.R.C.S., &c. 
Dr. D. Schokman, F.R.C.S.E. 
Mr. J. M. Senaviratna. 

Mr. R. N. Thaine, B.A., C.C.S. 
Hon. Mr. C. T. D. Vigors, C.C.S. 


Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and I’reasm'er. 
Visitors : Sixteen ladies and twenty-two gentlemen. 


Business. 

1. Read and confirmed Minutes of last General Meeting held 
on March 30, 1911. 

2. Mr. Joseph announced the names of Members elected since 
the last General Meeting. 

3. The President then invited Mr. P. E. Pieris to read his 
Paper. His Excellency remarked that Mr. Pieris had devoted 
special attention to the chapter of Ceylon history covered by 
the Portuguese connection with a certain poition of the Island. 

Mr. Pieris then read the follovHng Paper : — 
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THE REBELLION OF EDIRILLE RALA, 1594-1596. 

By P. E. PiERis, C.C.S. 


[Note. — On October 6, 1594, Pedro Lopez de Sousa, the 
Portuguese General, who had left Pedro Homem Pereyra, the 
Captain of Colombo, at Sitawaka, was defeated and captured at 
Dantura. On July 14, 159G, Edirille Rala was put to death at 
Colombo. So meagre is our knowledge of the occurrences of the 
intervening period that the late Mr. Donald Ferguson, the most 
profound student of the Portuguese period of the history of this 
Island whom England has yet produced, has devoted only seventy- 
five lines thereto.* 

The present contribution will, it is hoped, lead to a some%vhat 
better appreciation of the important events of tliose crowded 
twenty-one months. It is based on the Portuguese manuscript 
history written by Fernao de Queiroz, S.J., the original of which 
is said to be at Rio de Janeiro.*] 


Chapter I. 

Pereyra^ was still at Sitawaka when the first vague 
rumours of the peril of the General began to be heard, soon 
to be confirmed by the arrival of Francisco Correa, noseless 
and wounded, with the terrible story of the disaster. The 
grief was universal and overwhelming, for there was not a 
Portuguese in the Island who had not to mourn a kinsman 
or a friend. But the danger was too close at hand to permit 
of time being spent in unavailing regrets. In a few hours the 
Portuguese were in full retreat to Colombo. Five elephants 
loaded with silver and gold aecompanied Samarakon. This 
formed a portion of the treasure of Raja Sinha, its hiding 
place having been revealed to the fortunate Mudaliyar by 
a friend. But the Queen -Mother, who was at Colombo, 

* See Journal, R.A.S., C.B., Vol. XX., p. 403. 

* [Mr. Pieris would have done well to add some particulai's regarding 
Femao de Queiroz and the history he wrote. — B. , Ed. S'ec.] 

* t\ ith D. Gilanes do Xoronha.- — Q. 
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succeeded in having two of the elephants intercepted close to 
Colombo, while a Portuguese stole a third, and only the two 
laden with gold were finally left to Samarakon. Domingos 
Correa too was with the Portuguese, as weU as a himdred 
lascorins who had been sent by the General in search of help 
and had thus had the good fortune to escape destruction. 

For ten days the Portuguese lay hidden behind the walls of 
Colombo, expecting a general uprising against them. A few 
men^ were received from Mannar, and the number of lascorins 
increased to a thousand, and once more they took heart and 
ventured out as far as Tranqueira qratide.^ 

In the meantime Acarqdd^ Appuhami, a member of the 
royal family, who had discovered some more of the treasures 
of Raja Sinha, estimated at over four millions, rose in revolt, 
and leaving his wife and family at Sitawaka, appeared before 
Gurubewila ; but he was driven back from there , while the 
Portuguese pushed on to Sitawaka, where they burnt the 
palace and seized considerable booty, the greater portion of 
which was appropriated by Domingos Correa. At the same 
time he was created Biearnacinga.^ Some said that this was 
the reward of his merit, and others that it was the fruit of 
his gold. 

On the eve of Christmas Don Jeronymo de Azavedo, who 
had been appointed General Conquistador by the Viceroy in 
succession toDe Sousa,® appeared at Colombo. The urgency 
of the case was such that he had been compelled to leave the 


i Forty men under Francisco da Silva. — Q, 

^Kaduwela. The manuscript later adds that it is two leagues (eight 
miles) from Gurubewila (Hanwella). Eight nxilos is the exact distance 
from Hanwella to Kaduwela. 

3 Perhaps Hakurugaramana in Paranakuru Korale. Bald^ms has a 
reference to this Prince (p. 677) : “ He (i.c. , Correa) also enticed Corke 
Bandaar, a revolted prince, into Don John’s camp, who caused him to 
be tormented to death, and bestowed his principality upon Domenico 
Correa.” Particulars of these incidents will appear in the following 
pages. 

* Wikramasinha. All the Portuguese writers give this name to the 
chief commander of the Sinhalese forces, 

® This appointment is referred to in the letter to the King from the 
city of Goa dated 1595. (See Arch. F.-O., I., 27, and III., 596.) 
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Malabar Coast, ^ where he was Captain, in the teeth of the 
monsoon, and to make his way in rowing boats. One of these 
was wrecked, but the crew had dragged the artillery overland 
and joined De Azavedo at Mannar. There was no time to be 
wasted. On January 1, 1595, the army, accompanied by 
Dharmapala in person, so as the better to ensure the sympathy 
of the natives, left Colom])o and proceeded to Nawagomuwa, 
900 Portuguese and 2 .000 laseorins in all. Thence De Azavedo 
proceeded to Rer/avato,' and struck terror into the hearts of 
the inhabitants of the Siyane Korale by the merciless ferocity 
of the reprisals which he exacted.® 

Ho next occupied the great dcwale of Xawagomuwa,* and 
spent some time in restoring order among the warlike and 
haughty inhabitants of the Hewagam Korale,® after which he 
shifted his camp to the strong and important position of 


‘ The Captains who a ocompaniecl him were Francisco de Miranda Hen- 
riques, Duarte Peixoto da Silva, Joao Rijo de Faria, Henrique Alvares 
da Silva. Bernardo de Abreu, Salvador Pereyra da Silva, Goncalo 
Rodriauez de Souza. Constantino Castanho, Antonio de Miranda de 
.Azavedo. Lucas de ilisquita, Pero de Almeyda da Cabral, Alvaro 
Ribeyro, Manoel Siiares, and Ruy de Souza de Alareiio. — Q. 

For certain villages given to Constantino Castanho in 1596 see 
Doc. Reni., I., .S84. 

* Rakgahawatta. Of this place we hear a good deal from Dutch 
writers. (See Baldjens. Valentyn, Journal, R.A.S., C.B., Vol. XVIII., 
p. 227.) The ferry is in Hewagama, close to the 9th milepost on 
the Colombo-Hanwella road. The stronghold of Raja Sinha was on 
Ganegala in JIabima, on the Siyane Korale side of the river and at 
some distance from the bank. On the bank itself, and commanding 
a curve of the river, is Maliga-koiuwe-watta, the position where the 
small Portuguese fort stood. 

’ For a reference to the horrible atrocities committed by him, see 
Emerson Tenmuit, Vol. II., p. 2.1. The.se massacres no doubt formed 
the more hopeful news reported from India and referred to in the 
King's letter, Arch. P.-O., III., 595. 

^The site of the temple was subsequently occupied by the Portuguese 
church of St. Jeronimo, which in turn has given place to a new ddwale. 
According to Queiroz nine villages had been dedicated to the dewale 
by the Sinhalese kings. 

“ This district was originally known as Aturugiri Korale, and was 
re-named Hewagam Korale by Raja Sinha I. for the gallant hew&kam 
of its inhabitants when the Portuguese were defeated at Mulleriyawa 
in 1560 . — Edjavaliya (Gunasekara’s trans.), p. 88. 
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Gurubewila on the Kelani-ganga. From here Samarakon was 
sent to the Rayigam Korale, and Francisco de Silva with 
Correa to Chilaw, whence they made a circuit through Katu- 
gampola to Attanagalla, enslaving and killing without mercy. 
A body of 120 Pallaru ^ appeared before them to render their 
submission. It was however suspected that they w’ere 
engaged in a plot against the lives of the Portuguese who 
accompanied De Silva, and thej^ were all led before the 
General. He determined to make a public example of them. 
A day was fixed on which the men could render their submis- 
sion and obtain forgiveness. The General took up his position 
on a gallery that commanded the plain which lay alongside 
the fort. The Portuguese armed with their guns formed a 
cordon within which the Pallaru were led, and there the}^ were 
all shot down, only one individual escaping with his life. 

Dharmapala. w ho had gone back to Colombo, now returned, 
and leaving a small body of Portuguese at Gurubewila,'^ the 
King and the General advanced to Sitawaka, which was 
occupied without resistance. The dilapidated buildings were 
hastilj- repaired for the re-idence of the aged and infirm King, 
and there he continued while the kingdom was being subdued 
in his name. Samarakon^ was again placed in charge of the 
Districts of Galle and Matara, Correa of the territories north 
of Colombo as far as Chilaw, while the General himself went 
on to Menikkaclawara, leaving garrisons at Sitawaka’ and the 
Ruwanella ford. Acargao Appuhanii new made his appear- 
ance again at Petnn.^ harassing the subdued districts, and the 

* In tlie EdjavaUja (p.Sl) it is stated tnat Vidiye Bani.Uira, father 
of Dharmapala, w'as released from his Portuguese jail in Colombo 
by Pallaru. A portion of the canal from lUollii'O'la to Bolgoda is still 
known as the Pallaru-kcpn-da. The form name would seem to 
indicate a Tamil origin, [jinny Tamil coolies are of the PaUar caste. — 
Ed. »Sec.] 

“ Under Francisco Gomez Leyt.'io. — Q. 

^ He was accomp.tnied by fifty Portugueso uncer the Captain 
Ambrosio de Sampayo. — Q. 

* Two companies under Francisco de Miranda Henriquez — Q. 

® One company under Henrique Alvarez da Silva. — Q. 

* Potangoila on the Gurugoda-qya in the Dehigampal Korale, three 
miles from Ruwan"lla. It adjoined Kannattoia, where the Portuguese 
in 1632 had a small fort for the purpose of supplying the garrison 
of Menikkadawara (sec Ribeiro, my translation, 2 ed., p. 321). 
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General had to proceed in person to dislodge him. Dianga- 
bala and Alutugao ^ soon submitted, whilst the Appuhami 
Yanished, only to appear in a few days on the track of 
Correa. Two sharp engagements followed, in one of which 
two of the Appuhami’s sons were taken prisoners. A third 
battle followed at Bokalagama between Correa and the 
Atapattu MudaUyar, after which the fear of Correa’s arms 
sufficed to keep that district quiet. 

In the meantime the General had erected a strong tranqueira 
at Menikkadawara and a fort at RuwaiieUa, the latter being 
of wood and intended to control the passage over the Kelaniya 
and the transport of provisions to the frontiers, as weU as 
of supplies from Deraniyagala, Bulatgama, and Equiviasy.- 
Samarakon at the same time began the construction of a fort 
at Galle,^ at the very site of the present fort, a work which the 
King of Spain had been urging for the last eight years ; ■* but 
before the work was completed he was called away ° to assist 
at Dinawaka. But before he started news was received that 
the indefatigable Correa had by extraordinary efforts over-run 
the whole of that district, storming inaccessible tranqueiras , 
forcing his way through perilous defiles in dense mocalanas 
slajing, imprisoning, burning, and plundering, till lack of 
provisions had compelled him to rejoin the main army. 

His withdrawal was followed by a recrudescence of hostilities , 
and Samarakon spent forty days in traversing the district 
without achieving an^^d-hing of moment. He turned back 

^ Dehigampala and Atulugama. — Q. ^ Hewavissa. — Q. 

^ The erection of the fort at Galle is referred to in the letter of the 
city of Goa to the King, dated 1595. (See Arch. P.-O., I., p. 27.) In 
a letter addressed to the King of Spain and Portugal by Captain 
Antonio ilartins, who had been for many years a prisoner of Wimala- 
dharraa, the fort is described as a small one of palm trees and earth, 
which could be easily destroyed from the sea. The date of the letter 
is uncertain, but it must have been written between 1605 and 1012. 
(Doc. Bern., III., 105.) 

* Arch. P.-O., III., 108, 217. Both the letters are dated 1597, 
the year in which the King was preparing his Invincible Armada. 

® Giving over the place to Antonio do Souza Cayado, a distinguished 
fidalgo, who was a casado of S. Thome, whence he had come with some 
Portuguese after the disaster to Do Souza. — Q. 

“ Sin. Mukaldna. 
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towards Menikkadawara, the Sinhalese following at his heels 
in ever-increasing numbers. Evening was now drawing near, 
and the army reached a stream which had to be crossed by an 
idanda composed of two or three logs, as is customary in the 
country. Sampayo, who was in command of the Portuguese 
contingent, made up his mind that it was undesirable to 
attempt an 3 d;hing at that time and place, and sent a message 
to his men to that effect through a soldier, to whom he also 
entrusted his bastdo of office in proof of the genuineness of 
the order. The messenger unfortunately misunderstood his 
instructions, and informed the Portuguese that they were 
commanded to attack their pursuers, which they proceeded 
to do. The latter promptly drew back tiU they had enticed 
the Portuguese to a spot which was more suited for their 
purpose, and then charged with such determination that the 
Portuguese took flight, twelve of their number being killed at 
the edanda alone. The Sinhalese followed in eager pursuit, 
scrambling through the thick forests and steep paths, till as a 
last desperate resort the Portuguese were compelled to scatter 
their coin along the path they followed, thus purchasing from 
the delighted enemy a short respite till they crossed the river 
Rio de Sofragao i into the district within their sphere of 
influence, from where they were enabled to join the General 
at Menikkadawara. 

It had by this time become clear to the Portuguese officials 
that their position was one of the gravest peril. The scanty 
driblets ^ which were sent over from India only served to help 
in clinging laboriously to the little which was in their hands, 
and this at an expenditure which was out of all proportion to 
the results achieved. Wimala Dharma had followed up his 
great triumph over De Sousa by marrjdng the Princess Dona 
Catherina, and it was realized that he might prove a more 
formidable opponent than Raja Sinha had ever been.® He 
had ftill knowledge of the circumstances of the Portuguese, 


* Probably the Gurugoda-oya. 

2 All this is clearly brought to the notice of the King in the letters 
from Goa in 1595 and 1596 (see Arch. P.-O., I., 27, 35), the latter 
referring to a report from the Camara of Colombo to the same effect. 

3 Arch. P.-O., in., 479. 


O 
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and he was patiently waiting for them to exhaust them- 
selves in these futile endeavours, so as to make himself 
master of the whole Island with the least degree of danger to 
himself. The Portuguese soldiers, few as they were, were 
being still further reduced by disease and the lack of proper 
food. The hardships of the campaigns were well-nigh insup- 
portable, and the troops were on the verge of mutiny. In 
desperation, seven of the soldiers made an attempt to escape 
from the Island by way of Mannar. The General realized the 
importance of sternly repressing such disaffection, and sent 
Domingos Correa with his lascorins in pm'suit, with orders to 
bring them back ahve or dead. The deserters, aware of the 
fate wiiieh awaited them, were reckless of life and made a 
stubborn fight for liberty, and it was not till three of their 
number had been shot clown that the rest could be arrested. 
These were produced before the General, who, in a rage, 
ordered the ringleader, Constantino Caldera, to be immediately 
hanged. The w hole of the array beseeehed him to spare the 
man’s life, and on his persistent refusal they broke out into 
mutiny. The General was hurled to the ground and was twice 
wounded with a lance, and was compelled to fly to his tent, 
while his slave stabbed the prisoner to death. The Captains 
hastened to the scene and succeeded in calming the infu- 
riated soldiery, but the dissatisfaction against the General 
was long kept up by spiteful stories against him.'^ 

But the condition of Denawaka demanded the immediate 
attention of the General, who sent for Correa, and, embracing 
him, said ; “ Son, you see what has happened to Don Fernando 
and Duarte Peyxoto. This is an insult to myself. I have to 
look to you to cleanse my beard. Now go and do it.” 

•By 10 o’clock the Wiki'amasinha had ordered his drums to be 
beaten, and so rapid were his movements that in twenty -four 
hours he left the lands of Denawaka , which W'ere fourteen leagues 
distant, behind him. Falling unexpectedly on the Prince of 
Uva, who was directing the operations agamst the Portuguese, 
he forced him to draw back and returned in triumph to Menik- 
kadawara. The Prince of Uva thereupon advanced to Matara, 

* The incident is mentioned by Baldseus (p. 677), but in the wrong 
connection. 
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where Samarakon too was sent, without any Portuguese, and 
with a curt message' from the General , in which he expressed the 
hope that when he met the enemy he would fare better than 
when the Portuguese were u-ith him. Samarakon went away 
in grief, while the favours which were heaped on Correa made 
him hateful to the Mudahyar and his brother Don Diogo. 
They belonged to different rancho. Correa was connected 
with several of the Portuguese families, ^ and the arrogance 
resulting from sudden rise in power so intoxicated him that 
as an insult to his rival he had the gate of Samarakon’s father 
befouled. Samarakon in return sent him a passionate letter, 
swearing to wash out the stain in the blood of the offender, 
but his absence at Matara pi'evented the rivals from meeting 
in conflict for the present. In the meantime the General 
returned to Colombo to await the despatches and supphes 
which were due from Goa ; and a dull pause followed in the 
dreary tale of blood. 


Chapter II. 

Then the storm burst, and every Portuguese heart was 
chilled when the whisper ran round one November morning 
that Domingos Correa had on the 17th of the month raised 
the standard of revolt against his master Dharmapala and 
cro^vned himself King. The keenness of his blade had raised 
this youthful- son of the Christian EdirUle Arachchi, who had 
at first, according to Sinhalese custom, been known by his 
father’s rank, to the position of Edirille Mudiyanse, and 
Wikramasinha Mudaliyar in succession, tiU now he was the 
first subject of Dharmapala.® The accumulated favours of 

’ His sister was married to Balthazar Moniz, and two of his cousins 
to Joao Vaz de Araujo and Luis de Carvalho. — Q. 

2 He was about 20 years of age at this time. — Q‘ 

3 The late JMr. Donald Ferguson describes Correa as ‘‘a gigantic 
Sinhalese Mudaliyar,” without stating his authority for the assertion 
that he was of unusual size. It is probable that he was led astray by 
the statement of Bald^us (p. 677), that Correa was “ known by the 
name of Goliah.” This Goiiah ” (the Dutch is Goliade) is a 
corruption of the nickname of Mal-degoladoy by which he was known 
among the Portuguese, in consequence of his once having been left 
for dead with his throat cut. There is no reason to think that Correa 
was of unusual size. 

o 2 
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the Si^alese and foreign authorities had failed to stifle in him 
the craving for a royal name, and on this fateful morning 
at Alugdo ^ he assumed the title of EdiriUe Bandara in the 
presence of 7,000 troops. 

No sooner was the news received in Colombo than the 
Captain of Menikkadawara, Lucas de MLsquita, who chanced 
to be there, and close to whose fort Correa’s camp had been 
pitched, was ordered back to his station. So rapidly did he 
move that he covered the distance in a day and a night, but 
for aU that he arrived only to see the camp in flames ; for Joao 
Fernandez, cousin of Correa, and whom the latter had left in 
charge, had set it on fire and gone to join his cousin. Realizing 
the mistake he had made in his treatment of Samarakon, and 
the importance of the latter’s support, Correa now sent him a 
humble letter of apology and invited him to join his standard. 
But the Mudalij’ar sent an evasive reply, and threw himself 
on Colombo, with his brother and the Portuguese commander 
of Kalutara, as well as all the arachchies and lascorins who 
had their families at Colombo. For the control of those 
families was the one secure hold over their loyalty, and for the 
same reason 200 Pachas (Paduwo) who had deserted to the 
rebel returned. 

Recognizing the danger threatening the King, the General 
himself hastened to Gurubewila and ordered the garrisons of 
Menikkadawara and Ruwanella to concentrate on Sitawaka — 
a task which was effected only after excessive toil, as the whole 
country as far as Colombo was already in a state of violent 
agitation, and everywhere the roads were blocked with trees 
and various fortifications. After fifteen days the want of 
provisions began to be felt, for none were to be procured from 
the country, which was now seething with revolt. The King’s 
position was one of grave peril, and orders were therefore 
sent to evacuate Sitawaka and to escort him to Gurubewila. 
Everjdhing in the city which would have been of use to the 
enemy was set on fire ; several jars and earthen vessels of 


* Perhaps Atulugama; Queiroz states that it was six leagues (24 
miles) from Menikkadawara. In a straight line the distance is 14 
miles. 
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poisoned comfits^ were left behind, with casks of powder 
skilfully concealed under cloth in such fashion as to take fire 
on the approach of the enemy to plunder them. The body of 
about 300 Portuguese now started,^ and slowly pushed on 
for a whole day, clearing the road as it went, amidst constant 
harassment from the enemy. Matters reached a climax as 
the shades of evening drew near, when a determined rush was 
made by the enemy, headed by their elephants. Repeated 
volleys barely checked the attack ; nearly every one of the 
officers was wounded, and it was the personal valour of 
Salvador Pereyra da Silva, who commanded the rear, which 
saved a great disaster, though with the death of 23 of the 
Portuguese. 

At last in the dead of night they reached Gurubewila, and 
here they had to encounter as formidable a foe — famine. 
For fifteen days the soldiers did not have more than a plate of 
kunji a-piece a day ; a larin,^ which used to purchase 300 
coconuts , could now secure but one. So close was the blockade 
that not a drop of water could be obtained from the river 
save at the cost of blood. 

Thome de Sousa Arronches had succeeded Pedro Homen 
Pereyra'* as Captain of Colombo, and to him, the General 
sent word of the terrible straits in which he was placed, with 
an urgent appeal for immediate assistance. The messenger, 
Ambrosio de Sampayo, started by river, but was perceived by 


' The Portuguese seem to have had a weakness for tlieso. The 
capture of the dosi-heppu after the battle of Gannoruwa in 1638 is 
gleefully described in the Parangi Hatane, v. 382 (see my Ribeiro, 
p. 265). 

® Francisco de Miranda, Captain of Sitawaka, was in command. — Q- 

“ This shows that in 1595 the purchasing power of this coin was 
the same as that of a pound sterlhig to-day. A larin was in 1614 
the monthly pay of a lascorin servmg the Portuguese (see Bocarro, 
p. 276). 

* In a letter of February 13, 1597, the King of Spam refers to 
a claim by Pereyra to a large sum of money which he had advanced 
for the use of the fort of Colombo. The King further remarks that he 
had done good work there, in spite of the unfavourable report of the 
A^eeroy Mattias de Alboquerque. (Arch. P.-O., III., p. 705.) 
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the enemy, who followed in pursuit. A shot hurled him over 
the rails at the head of his fusta into the river, while nearly all 
his crew were wounded. With the messenger disappeared 
his despatches, which consequentlj' never reached the city. 

The General was unaware of what had occurred, but as help 
was being delayed, two soldiers, Miguel Calisto and Joao 
Fernandez Gago, volunteered to carry a fresh letter in a light 
almadia, as the vigilance of the rebels made the attempt to 
go by land hopeless. The two made their way as far as the 
ford of Mapingao,^ where they found the river blocked by a 
barrier of massive logs. Stout canes ran from this to the 
crag of Raxapaner where they were attached to a bell, which 
would give the signal as soon as the cane was touched. 
Dogs too were attached to the canes with a similar object. 
It was impossible for the almadia to pass this barrier, 
and as they put back they were perceived by the Sinhalese, 
who succeeded in capturing one of the two with the despatches , 
while the other escaped by swimming, assisted by the darkness 
of the night, and reached Colombo in safety. 

The beleaguered garrison now decided that it was safer to 
face the swords of the enemy than the certainty of death by 
famine. Having confessed and partaken of the sacrament, 
they started from Gurubewila, the Portuguese numbering 354 
men. The General, who was ailing, went on foot, while the 
King and Queen were carried in andor.^ The sick, who were 


* Mapitigama. 

“ Malwiina. The name appears as Bosapani in De Sa y M. , oh. 3. 

® One of the various kinds of palanquins, used in India and Ceylon. 
They will be found illustrated in Manucci’s “ Storia do Mogor,” 4 
vols. , translated by W. Irvine, I.C.S. 

By an order of the King of Portugal, dated 1526, the use of the 
andor, flambeaux, and sombreiro in Goa was forbidden without the 
special permission of the King or of the Viceroy, save in the case of 
those who had inherited the right (Arch. P.-O., V., 132). The 
flambeaux referred to are the dawaPpandan (day flambeaux) of the 
Sinhalese. 

In 1731 Wijesiriwardhana Maha Jludiyanso had to obtain the special 
permission of King Karendra Sinlia to use the andor within the Sinhalese 
Kingdom (see ‘‘The Dutch Embassy to Kandy in 1731-1732,” Journal, 
R.A.S., C.B., vol. XXL, p. 192). 
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many, were taken in the van, and elephants conveyed the 
munitions. Acting on the King’s advice, it was decided not 
to attempt the usual road, as it was infested by the enemy 
as far as Kelaniya.^ They therefore struck south so as to 
reach the Rayigam Korale, which had so far nianifested no 
symptoms of disaffection. Acargao Appuhami was , however , 
hovering in that neighbourhood and took the opportunity 
to attack the rear and to kill several Portuguese ; but learning 
that Correa was near, he withdrew, as he weU knew that the 
latter would have been only too glad to seize him and his 
treasures. Correa now crossed the Kelaniya and proceeded 
to block the roads into the Rayigam Korale and to break 
down the idanda at the PusweUe-oj'a.- The Portuguese 
were compelled to move step by step, clearing the road as 
they advanced, axe in one hand, musket and lance in the 
other. On every side the Sinhalese thronged round them, and 
the Captain of the rear, Duarte Peyxoto da Silva, was so 
badly wounded that he died shortly after his arrival in 
Colombo. Salvador Pereyra de Silva took his place. One 
company of thirty soldiers was wiped off, with the excep- 
tion of two men. A stalwart Sinhalese rushed at the 
Ensign and di'agged away the standard from his grasp. 
Maddened at the sight the Captain of Menikkadawara and 
his men made a gallant attempt to win it back, and the 
bulk of them threw away their lives in vain. For three 
da^s and nights the Portuguese were allowed no oppor- 
tunity to rest or to eat, and all the progress they had made 
was the bare league to Galgvdeze? A terrific attack was 
now delivered on the rear, while Correa himself, supported 
by twelve elephants, fell on the van. The Captain of Menik- 
kadawara, who commanded the latter division, was killed, and 
his men hurled back on the centre where the General was. In 
the eagerness of pursuit , friend and foe , the living and the 
dead, were rolled one over the other. One hundred and 
thirty-four Portuguese lay there stretched in death, 118 were 


^ The Hewagam Korale side of Kelaniya, now tailed Kelanimulla. 
^ RdjdvcUiya, p. 99. 

Galagedara. Agalagedara accoixiing to Rajdvaliya. 
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wounded, and only 112 remained to resist the enemy. The 
brave Wikramasi^a Arachchi of Jaltota was also among 
the slain. ^ The Portuguese now gave way to despair. The 
eight elephants which conveyed the baggage had already been 
captured. One animal, on the back of which was secured the 
Father Gaspar dos Keys,’ who had been wounded in the 
retreat from Sitawaka, frightened by the din of war, dashed 
through the forest, leaving on every branch and thorn a 
fragment of the unfortunate priest. But an accident saved 
the survivors at this critical moment. A cry was raised 
among the Sinhalese that Correa was dead, and they all drew 
back in their anxiety for their leader. He was not indeed 
dead, but was grievously wounded by a buUet, and was hastily 
carried away from the scene of battle to a place of greater 
security, while the pursuit was stopped. 

This was the General’s opportunity. Giving the signal on 
the two trumpets, and the one drum® which stiU had one of 
its leathers intact — for everything else was gone — he rallied 
the survivors, and as night came on abandoned the dead and 
the living who were helpless from their wounds, and crossing 
the river started on the retreat again. But Joao Fernandez 
took the place of Correa and followed them with like tenacity 
all night long. At dawn they found themselves near Millewa 
at a passage surrounded by forests, while the road ran over 
stretches of marsh which had been so strongly pallisaded that 
it was impossible to carry them without considerable loss. 
While attempting to cross these barriers, the heat and thirst 
were so intense that the King and Queen sent a message to 
Joao Fernandez to beg for a murriao of water, but the only 


1 Rdjdvahya, p. 98. One ola version gives the name as Wikrama 
Arachchila of Deltota. 

* This incident is referred to in the printed summary which takes 
the place of the lost Dec. XI. of de Couto. 

® The Sinhalese have adopted these instruments with their names. 
There was a Muhandiram in charge of the Tamhoru-turampettii-kdrayo 
attached to the royal establishment at Kandy (Davy, p. 139). A silver 
turampettuwa is used for the water-cutting ceremony at the Saman 
Dewale, Sabaragamuwa. 

‘ Rajdvaliya, p. 99. 
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reply was a volley of musketry. With the resolution of 
despair they fought through the passage, and the following 
dawn found themselves close to Horana. A large body of 
the enemy had assembled there and proceeded to form a 
cordon round the Portuguese. With the latter it was now 
the last desperate struggle for life, and they fought with a 
recklessness which aroused wonder among the Sinhalese, who 
opened out their ranks and harassed them with musketry. 
The Portuguese, whose ammunition was nearly exhausted, 
could only reply with weapons which they could hurl. The 
position was critical. Several la 3 ' there dead, and nearly 
every survivor among the Portuguese was wounded. At that 
moment there burst into view, at the far end of a long stretch 
of fields, a ghttering body of men. The arms of the Portu- 
guese dropped momentarily to their sides at the sight of this 
addition, as thej^ thought, to the forces of Correa. The 
Sinhalese saw in them the army of Samarakon, who they felt 
sure had selected to throw in his fate with Correa, and they 
waited till he could join them. Nor had they long to wait. 
For Don Diogo Samarakon, heading the five hundred Christian 
Tupasses of Colombo who formed the advance guard of his 
brother, dashed into their midst with such impetuosity' that 
Fernandes, or Idagore^ Nayide,- as he was known among the 
Sinhalese, was himself killed, and his head cut oS and carried 
on the point of a lance to be laid at the feet of his insulted 
King. The rebel army drew back as the main body under 


1 Iddagocja. There is a village of this name in the Pasdun Korale. 

* The honorific Nayide, though now almost confined to the Smith 
caste, was also used by the Chaliyas, Karawas, and Moors, as well as by 
a high class of the Goyigama. Wilbagedara, one of the five ambassadors 
sent to Siam in 1750 by King Ki'rti Sri, speaks of himself as Wilba- 
gedara Nayide. In the Parangi Halane mention is made of the Appu- 
hamis and Nayidehamis who were brought up with the sons of King 
Senerat. (Ribeiro,p. 251.) A sonmwa given to Mampe Nayide was the 
subject-matter of D. C. case No. 4,582, Kegalla, Radagolahela Banda 
claiming to be the representative of the grantee. 

The Rdjdvaliya mentions Nayide, the son of Wijekon Mudaliyar, 
who fell in defending Vidiye Bamlara against the Tamils (p. 86), and 
Kidanpalage Nayide, who was created Vijayasekara Mudiyanse by 
Dharmapala (p. 93). 
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Samarakon himself * advanced from Patahawatta.- It was 
difficult to say if joy or grief prevailed at this miraculous 
deliv'erauce. The exhausted remnant of the Portuguese, who 
for three days had supported themselves on water and hope, 
were now able to rest and eat, and the following day they 
escorted the King to Colombo, not fifty of the original number 
being un wounded. “ 

Correa exacted a barbarous revenge for the death of Idda- 
goda Nayide. Several of the Portuguese prisoners were 
mutilated and others cast before his elephants ; and then, 
helpless as he was with his wounds, he had himself carried in 
a palanquin in pursuit of Acargao Appuhami. Wherever he 
went the churches were destroyed, the images hacked, the 
sacred ornaments profaned, the chalices put to the vilest uses, 
and the priests cudgelled in mockery. The Appuhami was 
soon a prisoner, and was sent as a present to Wimala Dharma, 
who had him thrown to his elephants. Nothing was left to 
the Portuguese save Colombo and Galle, the latter being held 
for them b\' Antonio de Miranda de Azavedo.^ 

It was, however, dangerous to let the soldier.s brood on the 
disgrace which had befallen them. Pay was issued to them 
with which to provide themselves with fresh clothes, and the 
General advanced to Kakgahaw atta with all the men® he could 
muster. fSiman, the brother of Ildirille Rala, who was at 
Gurubewila guarding the frontier, thereupon drew back, and 


' With 130 Portuguese under Francisco Gomez Leytuo. — Q. 

^ This name is given only in the Rdjdvaliya, from where I have 
also introduced the names Pusswelle-oya, Jlillewa, and Wikramasinha 
-Arachchi. Patahawatta is in Rayigama, 71 miles from Panadure, 
and a short distance from the high road leading to Horana. The 
watta still retains the ancient walls of massive blocks of dressed 
cabook, and was no doubt the site of the palace of the Rayigama 
princes. The pataka is also cabook-lined, and is in a fair state of pre- 
servation. Among the many fragments of stonework, a stone spout, 
fashioned like an elephant’s head, is particularly worthy of comment, 
as well as two large fragments of a column of amethystine quartz. 

“ Correa’s rebellion is referred to in the King’s letter of February 5 
1597, Arch. P.-O., III., 668. 

* He had succeeded Antonio de Sousa Cayado. — Q. 

' 300 Portuguese and 800 lascorius. 
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advantage was taken of this to dismantle the fort so as to avoid 
the necessity for dividing the scanty army. EdiriUe Rala now 
appeared at Vrugamela,^ and the Greneral advanced to meet 
him, accompanied by the two Samarakons and the best of the 
Portuguese officers. The lascorins were in the van, and the 
Padu'wo, led by a brave commander of their own caste, whose 
nose had been cut off atCandea. rushed on the rebel camp and 
forced their way in. But while his men were busy plundering 
the place the leader was shot down , and his men turned to flee , 
throwing down their arms in their panic. Samarakon hurried 
to the rescue ; placing himself on some rising ground he suc- 
ceeded in checking the retreat till the Portuguese who were 
still engaged in crossing the river- could come up. A fierce fight 
followed, but the enemy were driven back with heavy loss, 
leaving behind fieldpieces, arms, elephants, and a portion of 
the treasure of Acargao Appuhami. Samarakon and his men 
accompanied by the General’s half-brother, Don Manoel de 
Azavedo , %vith 50 Portuguese, set off in pursuit. After a chase 
of six leagues, which lasted through the night, he came up 
with the retreating foe at seven o’clock the following morning, 
and inflicted a further defeat on him, and seized five elephants 
laden with silver larins and two with Venetians,^ the number 
of the latter coins being estimated at 100,000. The silver 
was abandoned to the lascorins, while the gold Venetians, 
which from their abundance gave their name to this fight , were 
retained by Samarakon, who, however, took the precaution to 
present a share to the General. 

Learning of this disaster Siman Cori’ea too withdrew, 
while EdiriUe Rala made his way to the court of Wimala 
Dharma. There he was received with distinguished honours, 
for the King realized that so long as he maintained hostilities 
with the Portuguese his own kingdom would be safe. He 
solemnly gifted to him the kingdoms of Kotte and Sitawaka , ' 


• Perhaps iu Beligal Korale. 

^ This must be the Gurugoi!a-oya. 

® These beautiful sequins, known as vilisiydnu, are greatly prized 
among the Sinhalese. They are reputed to be of the finest quality of 
gold, and are occasionally employed for backing diamond work. 

* The kingdom of Corke Bandar. 
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with the dignity of a king, and also gave him the beautiful 
daughter of Vidiye Bandar, Prince of the Seven Korales, who 
was at court, in marriage ; and thereon Correa took the name 
of Edirimana Siiriya Bandar.^ His marriage was celebrated 
with great pomp. The grandees of the kingdom assembled 
from all parts in their festive robes. Very early in the 
morning there appeared at the- gate of the palace three 
caparisoned elephants, covered with cloth of silver and gold, 
accompanied by a magnificent palanquin inlaid with ivory 
and gold. In this last went the princess, while the new king 
rode on the middle elephant wearing a crown of gold on his 
head. On the two sides rode tw'o of the great Mudahyars of 
the court, one carrying a white sesat,~ with which he kept 
off the sun , while the other with a chumara^ drove oS 
the flies w'hich are the invariable companions of elephants. 
The princess went first, accompanied by her chief maids of 
honour . and the perahera, w ith its endless line of musicians and 
dancers, made the circuit of the city till it reached the temple, 
where the chief priest with much pomp and ceremony miited 
them in the bonds of marriage. The happy occasion w'as 
further marked by a lavish distribution of titles by Wimala 
Dharma among those who had distinguished themselves in the 
late wars, according to their merits and position, the ranks 
conferred being those of Mudaliyars, Arachchis, Tandaras, 
Durias. Panikkiyas. Deveas, and Ungias. 

Little difficulty was experienced in enrolling a fresh army 
to accompany the new king. Wimala Dharma himself took 
the field with a second army, and occupied Menikkadaw'ara, 
from where he made a sudden descent on Don Constantino 
Navaratna ^ Bandar, nephew of the King Dharmapala, who 


* See Rdjdvaliya, p. 84. The name appears in Baldseus as Idel Soria 
Bandaar. 

2 Bodela branca. — Q. 

^ Hum (jrande avano. — Q. 

' The manuscript has S auarosna. The word •* iiepliew. ’ which 
is the translation of the Portuguese sohrinho, is somewhat mis- 
leading. According to Sinhalese ideas of kinship, all the members of a 
community of the same social status (as determined by the standard of 
the possibility of int^marriage among them), who belong to the same 
generation, are brothers and sisters (t,ah6daray6 vethawd). The children 
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was at the temple of Atulugama with a small body of 
troops^ from the Coromandel Coast. Nawaratna was taken by 
surprise, and was compelled to make his escape through the 
forests, leaving 125 dead in his camp. This matter was a 
source of great vexation to the General owing to the prestige 
it gave the enemy. On February 2, 1596, reinforcements - 
and munitions were received, and the General, who was at the 
time at Rakgahawatta, was enabled to proceed to Malwana, 
which he fortified anew, and to send Francisco Gomez Leytao 
with a considerable force® to keep the rebel in check in his 
career of pillage. In a few days, leaving a sufficient garrison 
at Malwana,'* the General himself went ■with the bulk of the 
army and encamped within four leagues of the King, hoping 
to entice him down from the mountains, where he was strongly 


of such brothers and sisters are the nephews and nieces of the rest. 
Don Constantino’s father was of royal blood, and was a cousin of King 
Dharmapala. Writing on December 10, 1594. King Dharmapala 
demanded that there should be no interference with the vOlages which 
he had settled on his Queen, the gabaua gat.i wliich he had reserved 
for his personal use, the villages which he had presented •• to Dorn Joao 
and Dom Costamtino , sons of the Prince Dom Paschoal . my well-beloved 
and loyal vassal, as well as those of Dom Antao, in whom I repose 
great confidence.” (Arch. P.-O., III., 739.) 

These three princes were among the delegates who. at the Conven- 
tion of 1597, took the oath of allegiance to the Iving of Portugal. 
(De Couto, Decade XII.) 

Of Don Constantino a good deal will be found in the history of the 
following years. We find him in 1616 at the battle of Gandolaha, 
rallying the retreating lascorins in the Portuguese army with an 
assertion of his royal birth and being saluted as king. (See Bocarro, 
p. 499.) 

» Brought by Antonio de So iza Godinho. —Q. 

^ Under D. Alv-aro de Abranches, who had orders to take the place 
of Don Jeronymo if the latter were dead. The other Captains who 
accompanied him were Buy Dias de Aguiar, D. Luis de Noronha, Fran- 
cisco de Roch.a, Jorge de Lima Barreto, Francisco de Gama, Antonio 
de Mirando, de Azavedo, Jacome de Moraes Sarmento, Thome Rebelo, 
Francisco de Macedo, Lourenco Pirez, and Lourenco Lobo de Carvalho 

—Q. 

® The force consisted of seven companies under the Captains Pero do 
Almeyda Cabral, Mathous do Cam-alho, Luis Lopez de Souza, Manoel 
de Melo Pereyra, .Jacome de Moraes Sarmento, Francisco de Gama, and 
Lourenco Lobo de Carvalho. — Q. 

* Under Don Francisco Lobo. — Q. • 
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entrenched. But in this he was unsuccessful. The King had 
already retired to Kandy, Edirille Rala followed, and the 
General returned to Malwana. 

Further reinforcements' were received by sea in May, 1596, 
and a force was sent to Matara and Galle* to maintain authority 
in that district , with instructions to fortify Kalutara on the 
way. This task was entrusted to Samarakon, who fixed his 
quarters at JJruwere!^ in the Rayigam Korale, on an eminence 
overlooking the river, where he commenced another tranqueira 
of timber, while his brother Don Diogo remained at Malwana 
with the men of Alutkiiruwa. As there was no disturbance 
at the time, the General himself went for a holiday to Kalutara. 
with Thome de Sousa Arronches, Captain of Colombo, and 
some other companions.' Samarakon received information 
that Edirille Rala, suppoi'ted by Wimala Dharma, was coming 
to attack him with a large force. One side of the tranqueira 
was still incomplete, and there he left the Mudalij'ar Pedro de 
Abrew' of Colombo, while at the same time he placed on the 
river about a dozen Portuguese.® a manchua. and some 
ckaramelas which he had bought from the Captain of Colombo. 
Correa pushed on uith 5,000 men, while the King remained at 
a distance of three leagues. The warmth of the reception 
accorded by Samarakon was such that Correa had to hasten 
up in person to inspire his vanguard . and soon his men were 
clambering over the walls of the tranqueira. The torrential 
monsoon rains which are so characteristic of the district at 
this season of the year now came on with terrific fury, drench- 
ing everything. Samarakon kept his men well under cover, 
giving them orders not to fire till the enemy were quite close, 
and at the very first volley 60 of them fell dead. Those 
within raised a great uproar and beat their drums, while the 


1 Under Jodo Rodriguez d’Eea, with whom were the Captains Antonio 
de Quadros, Francisoo Pimentel, and Balthezar Rebelo d’Almeyda. — Q. 

* Lourenco Pirez de Carvalho was appointed to Galle. — Q. 

^ Uduwara. See Raidvaliya . p. 99. There are still remains of the 
oamp on Devolkando,. 

■* Including Rodrigo Alvarez de Siqueyra, Antonio <le Souza Godinho, 
and Fernao Rodrigues de Sa. — Q. 

“ With the patrao llor Pero Niigeyra. — Q. 
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charamelas took up the noise from without. Now the enemy 
had learnt at the passage of the river that the General with 
a considerable body of men w^as at Kalutara. Seeing the 
Portuguese they thought it was the General himself, and that 
the longer they delayed the greater would be their loss. The 
men began to waver. EdiriUe Rala retired a short distance to 
collect the Mudahyars and encourage them, but his men, 
thinking he was retiring, immediately took to flight hke deer. 
Surprised at their action Samarakon imagined that this was 
a trick to entice him to the open, but his brother-in-law, Don 
Henrique , leapt across the moat and recognized that the army 
was indeed in flight and that Correa was alone and unaccom- 
panied ; his brother Siman was. it is asserted, actually 
captured by a lascorin, but purchased his liberty by the gift 
of a gold-mounted dagger. 

Had Samarakon been able to foUow in pursuit everjdhing 
would have been at an end. for in his anxiety to secure the 
victory by himself Correa had left the King in Sabaragamuwa. 
Over 1,000 were believed to have been killed, while 300, 
including 10 Mudaliyars, were taken prisoner and put to death. 
The river w'as so high with the recent rains that it was nearly 
impossible to cross it , and several were drowned in the attempt . 
Nothing could be ascertained as to the fate of EdiriUe Rala 
himself. For three days he wandered in the extensive marshes 
of the Rayigam Korale, till hunger compelled him to enter 
the hut of an old woman, and to her he revealed his identity, 
begging her to give him some food. All that she had u as a 
jak fruit, and that she placed at his service. He promised 
her great honours and rervards for herself and her posteritj^, 
but the woman was aware that a heavy price had been set on 
his head by Samarakon. Urged by her poverty she decided 
to take the certainty of the latter rather than the doubtful 
chances of Correa’s gratitude. She sent a secret message 
through her son to Samarakon to tell him the news ; but he 
was incredulous. After much persuasion he was induced to 
send his brother-in-law with some trusty lascorins, who, guided 
by the youth, went and found Correa buried in sleep. Seizing 
him they conveyed him before Samarakon, who forgetful of 
past insults received him with all courtesy, and ordered his 
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wounds to be attended to, and at once communicated the 
welcome news to the Gfeneral. 

What strange thoughts must have welled in the breast of 
de Azavedo at the news ! The proud Portuguese nobleman, 
in whose military prowess his king had placed so much hope, 
who had not hesitated in the defence of his honour to slay his 
wife mth his own hand,^ had been compelled to save his life by 
ignominious flight before an iU-armed Sinhalese rabble inspired 
by the courage and directed by the skill of a petted youth. 
How eagerly must he have scanned the water from the foot of 
Einlutara hiU — selected by the Sinhalese as a lovely site for 
worship,- prostituted by the Portuguese for the purposes of a 
fort — as three days later the boat of Samarakon flashed into 
sight in the far distance — right under, as it would seem, the 
graceful spire of Samanalakanda. Thousands crowded the 
bank as the barge drew near and the slight figure of the 
Sinhalese Mudaliyar was seen by the side of his no less distin- 
guished prisoner. With one heave of the guiding oars the 
landing place was reached, and then a strange thing happened. 
The terrible General Conquistador was seen to rush to the 
water side and seize the Mudaliyar in his arms. The Captain 
of Colombo with Joao Rodriguez d’Eca and Antonio de Sousa 
Godinho ran after him. And all four, raising him on their 
shoulders, carried him in triumph to the General’s tent , amidst 
a thousand vivas from the Portuguese and the delighted smiles 
of the Sinhalese. 


Chapter III. 

Little remains to be told. The prisoner was brought before 
the General, who was seated at a table, and sharply questioned, 
giving his answers ivith great coolness. His fate was soon 

^ Arch. P.-O., III., p. 428. He was charged with two murders.— 
Loc. cit., p. 532. 

2 Kalutara hill was the site of Gangatilaka Vihare. Half of an 
ancient copy on copper of the mnnasa of the temple has come to light. 
This purports to have been granted by Sri Sahgha Bodhi Bhuvan6ka 
Bahu in the third year of his reign, at the Vihare itself, after the 
defeat of certain rebels. 
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decided on. Four days later Samarakon returned to his camp 
and the General to Colombo, taking the prisoner with him in 
massive chains, while Wimala Dharma withdrew with his 
army. The execution was delayed forty days, till July 14, in 
the hope of the prisoner being persuaded to indicate the place 
where his treasures were coneealed. During this period he was 
attended by the members of the religious orders, and is said 
to have spent his time in devotion. 

At last the day arrived. A theatre had been erected in the 
most public spot in the city, fitted with such marks of mourn- 
ing as befitted his rank. There the prisoner was led, and after 
a short address, expressive of his sorrow for the evil he had 
wrought , he was put to death. His hands were cut off and then 
his head, and the trunk quartered and the pieces exposed at 
four frequented spots, while the head was hung up at Atulu- 
gama, where it remained for several days, till it was used as 
an object of sport by the urchins. The quarters were finally 
buried in consecrated soil. Such was the end of EdiriUe 
Rala.^ 

5. jMt. Joseph read the following Note on Mr. Pieris’s Paper, 
received from Mr. E. W. Perera : — 

While admiring the skill and ingenuity with which the Paper has 
been put together, I cannot help remarking that more information 
about the author from whom Mr. Pieris draws his materials would 
have been welcome. What were the sources of his- information, 
when did he write, and what does he actually say ? Mr. Pieris 
states that the original manuscript from which he drew is in 
Rio de Janeiro. I believe manuscripts of De Queiroz are not 
unknown in Goa. Mr. Pieris seems to attach great weight to the 
statements of De Queiroz. I would refer to what Mr. Donald 
Ferguson, the soundest authority we had on the subject, said about 
him. Mr. Pieris once cited De Queiroz “ as the greatest Portu- 
guese historian of Ceylon ” {C.B.R.A.S., Vol. XIX., p. 393). Mr. 
Ferguson’s reply (loc. cit.. p. 399) has a direct bearing on the 


^ By his letter dated January 15, 1598, the King acknowledges two 
letters from the Bishop of Cochin dated January, 1597. He expresses 
his pleasure at the news that Cej-lon was in a better condition in conse- 
quence of the death of Correa, and he directed that more priests 
should be despatched there, as the pacification of the kingdoms of 
Kotte and Sitawaka gave greater opportunity for evangelization. He 
had also given orders that the priests engaged in the promulgation of 
the Gospel and the education of the converts should learn the language 
of the country. (Arch. P.-O., III., p. 819.) 
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present Paper. He says : “ Except for the last portion, which was 
printed by Mr. F. H. de Vos some years ago, the work of Femao 
de Queirdz, ‘the greatest ' Portuguese historian of Ceylon (!!!)’ 
remains in manuscript, and is inaccessible to me. Why does not 
Mr. Pieris give this writer's statement in his own words, so that we 
may judge what value is to he attached to them ? Whence did De 
Queiroz, who wrote so late as 1687, obtain his facts?'' 

In regard to the circumstances under which Edirille Rala was 
captured and executed, the Portuguese official historian of the 
Indies, De Couto, says : “ But shortly afterwards the redoubtable , 
rebel leader was captured at Uduvara by Dom Fernando, Muda- 
liyffi’, and brought into Columbo, where, by order of the captain- 
general, he was put to death and quartered" (C.B.R.A.S., Vol. XX., 
pp. 405, 407). Baldaus, if I remember right, gives a version of 
the episode different from De Queiroz. 

5. Mr. .losEPH also read another Note on Mr. Pieris’s Paper, 
sent in by Mudaliyar W. F. Gunawardhana : — 

The Paper is very interesting, as Mr, Pieris’s Papers always are. 
But it savours too much of romance, and when examined closely 
becomes open to serious doubt. 

The first question is, ‘"When did Queiroz write ? On the 
answer to this question depends the amount of authority to be 
attached to his work. If, as is believed, he wrote about a centxiry 
after the date of the events recorded, then he was simply collecting 
the legends current in his day and putting them into a connected 
form ; and such legends can only receive the authority of history 
where corroborated by other writers or other evidence. 

With regard to this particular legend of Queiroz (viz., that 
having reference to Edirille Rala), there is evidence, both intrinsic 
and extrinsic, to discredit it. First, the intrinsic evidence. (1) 
In Ceylon no Sinhalese not descended from the ‘ ‘ sun" would ever 
dare to aim at the royal dignity, unless as a madman or as an 
impostor. Edirille was neither. (2) The panic of Edirill^'s troops 
at Kalutara, leading to headlong ffight, in spite of their General 
remaining in the field, is as improbable to-day as it appeared to 
Samarakdn at the time. At any rate, it is a serious element of 
romance in- the story. (3) TTiat the General should have been 
alone in the field while his troops were in flight is another element 
of improbabihty and romance, not consistent with the prudence 
of a General, though to the credit of his superior courage. (4) 
That, nevertheless, he was not captured, while the Mudahvars, 
who were fiuther afield and attended by their troops, were taken 
prisoners, heightens the improbability of the story, while the 
culmination is reached in the assertion (5) that Correa, who knew 
what his life was worth, should have trusted it to the lo 5 ’-alty 
of a village woman, who was unknown to him, and to whose 
doubtful keeping there was no reason for entrusting a secret which 
to him was worth his life and a crown. For in a Sinhalese village 
a hungry stranger has only to ask for food, and the last morsel in 
the house is placed at his disposal. It is so up to this day, the 
quality of the stranger making no difference. 
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Now for the extrinsic evidence. It is weU known to every 
student of the Portuguese period in Ceylon that Domingos Correa 
(or Edirille Rala) went over to Vimaladharma Suriya when sent 
on an expedition against him, and that by his great valour and 
generalship he added so much to the prestige of Vimaladharma 
that the Portuguese were fain to come to terms with that prince. 
It is well known that Domingos Correa, being in high favour with 
Vimaladharma, and as the person best qualified to deal with the 
Portuguese, was selected by that prince to go on the mission to 
treat with the Portuguese General at Galle, and that for this 
purpose a safe conduct was procured for him from the Portuguese. 
On this safe conduct he duly presented himself at Galle, when 
the Portuguese General seized him, and had him hanged and 
quartered. It is this appalling crime, with the terrible reprisals 
which followed, that led to the mutiny against Azavedo, and not 
the flimsy reason suggested by Father Queiroz. Over a hundred 
Portuguese prisoners were in the hands of Vimaladharma at the 
time ; and of these, every four out of five had both their eyes 
pulled out and both their hands cut off by the order of the King 
(Vimaladharma), and every fifth man had one eye and one hand 
spared him, so that he might lead his four more unfortimate 
comrades to Colombo, and tell the Portuguese General from 
Vimaladharma that that was the way he treated perfidy. The 
story of this mutilation is a familiar one, as well as the great 
indignation it aroused in the breasts of the Portuguese against 
their General, whose perfidy had brought it about. The existence 
of this story is fatal to the legend of Father Queiroz, wdiich, 
certainly in comparison, passes into romance. 

• While thus expressing my views freely, I wish to record my 
great admiration for the indefatigable energy with which Mr. Pieris 
is conducting his researches into the history of our country, thus 
stimulating others to do likewise. 

6. H. E. THE Acting Governor invited discussion on the 
Paper. 

7. Mr. J. A. Corea said that he would like to thank the wrriter 
for the very fascinating Paper reewi that evening. Whatever 
faults Correa had, he knew how to meet adversity with firmness 
and to face death boldly. The Paper seemed to suggest that he 
deserted from the Portuguese and joined the Sinhalese through 
overweening ambition ; but, considering the fact that he was a 
constant spectator of the barbarities of that monster in human 
shape, De Azavedo, he thought there were, perhaps, other reasons 
which caused him to think fit to desert the Portuguese and join 
his own countrymen. Whatever his motives might have been, 
he thought that if they were able to imitate the conduct of that 
brave but misguided man at his death he did not live and die 
in vain. 

8. Mr. P. E. Pieris, in reply, said that his misfortune was 
that those comments had been put into his hands a minute ago. 
It was, therefore, difficult to give a coherent answer to the 
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objections brought forward by the two gentlemen, whose speeches 
at the Meetings of the Society were always of interest. 

Mr. Perera said that copies of De Queiroz were to be found in Goa. 
That might be so. All he (the speaker) knew was the fact that 
Rs. 500 was offered for the loan of one copy of the manuscript for 
three months, and it could not be secured. Mr. Perera wanted to 
know what authority De Queiroz had ? De Queiroz was a Father 
Superior of the Jesuits — a man of that wonderful brotherhood, 
trained with the training of that marvellous organization, and sent 
to the East imder the protection of the Pope — who had devoted 
himself to the study of the spiritual and temporal history of 
Ceylon. He did not mean to satisfy the cravings of Messrs. W. F. 
Gimawardhana and Perera more. They should possess their 
souls in patience till some one came forward and gav’e them 
particulars about De Queiroz. He would assert meanwhile that the 
greatest historj'' which was written of Portuguese Ceylon was by 
the learned Jesuit De Queiroz.* 

One statement of the MudaUyar was that no man who was not 
descended from the “sun” would dare to aim at royal dignity. 
He did not know what induced the Mudaliyar to say that. The 
Mudaliyar knew his Mahavai^sa ; and if he referred to its pages he 
would find that not only did men of humble position aspire to the 
throne of Ceylon, but they occupied it for considerable periods. 
\ cock-and-bull story of Edirille Kala going to Galle was brought 
forward from Baldseus. who had mixed up “Galle” with another 
word. Edirille Rala never went near Galle. 

In 'conclusion, the speaker mged that the word of De Queiroz 
was entitled to a degree of weight which no other Portuguese 
historian of Ceylon could claim.* 

9. H. E. THE Acting Govebnor : We who have listened to 
Mr. Pieris’s Paper with a great deal of interest may, I think, 
concern oursehes — for this evening at least — less about the 
authority from which he draws his lecture than with the picture 
which that lecture gives of certain phases of life in this Colony 
during the time of the Portuguese occupation. 

I suppose there is hardly anything more romantic in the 
whole history of the world than the deeds of this small band of 
Poituguese who came round the Cape with Vasco da Gama, and 
in the train of V asco da Gama, and for about a hundred years 
dominated the seas, and formed their depots in a few ports of the 
Indian Ocean. 'We have had a de.scription of one of their retreats 
very lealistically and dramatically told— a retreat by men few in 
number, who rehed in many case.s upon native auxiliaries, whose 
loyalty was hardly distinguishable from disloyalty to their own 
fieople, and who, from time to time, suffered as much from 

[> UntU Mr. Pieris quotes the text of De Queiroz in proof of the 
coTOctness of his translated extracts he cannot hope to satisfy his 
critics. It would save considerable question if Mr. Pieris would consent 
to punt the entire Uxt himself, or present the manuscript to the 
Ceylon .Amatic Society, on condition that the Society undertakes to 
have It printed. — B., Ed. Sec.] 
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desertion as from any other of the troubles of war, and who, in 
the most extraordinary way, fought to the very centre of the 
country, and in spite of frequent rev-erses held their own, always 
fighting against tremendous odds. 

Take, for instance, the case of d’ Albuquerque, probably the 
greatest Portuguese who ever administered a Portuguese Govern- 
ment in the East, when he went down to Malacca in 1517, or 
1515, I forget which. He was fighting the greatest ruler of 
the Malay Peninsula, and the greatest king that has ruled in 
that Peninsula dming the whole course of its history. He was 
fighting a large number of Arab traders, who had made their 
principal depot in Malacca; and he had with him just a small 
handful of Portuguese adventurers, and yet he succeeded in 
effecting his lan din g, and, although the first day he was driven 
back to the ships, on the second day he succeeded in driving 
the king out of his capital, and formed a depot there, from 
which the trade of the Spice Islands was subsequently to be 
attacked. 

Similarly, in this Colony, so far as I have been able to read 
the history of the Portuguese in Ceylon, their attacks upon 
the Sinhalese monarchs were never conducted with anything like 
what we should regard as force. They had very small ntunbers 
at their disposal, and I suppose, taking the whole history of 
romance and conquest throughout the world, there is nothing 
that quite comes up to the Spanish invasion of South America 
6md the Portuguese invasion of the East. They were the most 
desperate enterprises ever conceived by man, and ever conducted 
to anything approaching even partial success. 

We have to thank Mr. Pieris for having read to us an extremely 
instructive and interesting Paper. In yoiu name, ladies and 
gentlemen, I should like to thank Mr. Pieris very heartily for 
the interest and the plea.sure he has given us to-night. 

10. After a vote of thanks to the Chair proposed by Dr. A. 
Nell and seconded by Mr. T. P. Attygalle, had been passed, 
the Meeting ended. ' 
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COUNCIL MEETING. 

Colombo Museum, October 11, 1911. 

Present : 

The Hon. Mr. P. Aiunachaiam, M.A., C.C.S.. Vice-President, 
in the Cliair. 

Mr. S. de Silva, Gate Muda- Mr. E. W. Perera, Barrister-at- 
liyar. law. 

Hr. A. Nell, M.K.C.S. Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., C.C.S. 

Mr. J. Harward, M.A., Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 


Business. 

Read and continued Minutes of Council Meeting held on 
July 27, 1911. 

2. Resolved, — That the folio whig be elected Members of the 
Society : — 

(1) C. A. Perera, Proctor, S. C. : f E. W. Perera, 

recommended by [ G. A. Joseph. 

(2) J. P. de Alwis : recommended [ E. W. Perera. 

by ^ G. A. Joseph. 

(.3) P. F. Abeyewickrama : recoin- j’ E. R. Goonaratna. 
mended by I J. Samaradivakara. 

(4) K. W. B. Macleod, C.C.S. : j B. B. Denham, 
recommended by [ A. N. Galbraith. 

(-■>) I. Tambayah, Advocate: recom- j F. A. Tisseverasinglia. 
mended by I C. Batuwantudave. 

(6) P. A. Barlow : recommended by I q 

(7) D. S. Wijeyeeingha, Proctor:! W. F. Gmiawardana. 

reconunended by [ C, Batuwantudave. 

3. Mr. G. A. Joseph moved : “ That the Editmg Secretarv 
be associated with the Members of the Sub-Committee to whoin 
Papers are referred.” 

In discussion it was pointed out that since the Editing Secretary , 
as one of the Honorary Secretaries, will in every instance have 
Papers for reading referred to him for submission to the Council 
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after they have been returned to the Honorary Secretaries by 
the two Members of the Sub-Committee with their opinions 
(see Resolution 4 of Council Meeting of July 27, 1911), this special 
motion is superfluous. 

The motion was accordingly withdrawn. 

4. Laid on the table a Paper entitled “ A Dutch Medal,” by 
Mr. P. E. Pieris, C.C.S. 

Resolved, — That the Paper be referred to Messrs. R. C. 
Anthonisz and F. H. de Vos for their opinions. 

5. Laid on the table a Paper entitled “ The Date of King 
Bhuwanaika Bahu VII.,” by Mr. P. E. Pieris, C.C.S. 

Resolved, — That the Paper be referred to Messrs. S. de Silva, 
Mudaliyar, and E. W. Perera, Advocate. 

6. Laid on the table a list of Members who are in arrears of 
subscription for five years and upwards. 

Resolved, — That the defaulting Members be informed, in the 
name of the Coimcil, that unless the arrears are paid their 
names will be struck off the list, read at a General Meeting, and 
published in the Journal of the Society. 

7. On the motion of the Chairman, it was decided to bring up 
Mr. F. H. M. Corbet's name for election as an Honorary Member. 
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GENERAL MEETING. 
Colombo Museum, November 10, 1911. 


Present : 

The Hon. Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G., President, in the Chair. 
The Hon. Mr. P. Amnachalam, M.A.. C.C.S., Vice-President. 


Mr. E. Burgess. 

Mr. B. C. Cooray. 

Mr. E. B. Denham, B.A.. C.C.S. 
Mr. J. P. de Alwis. 

Mr. S. de Silva, Gate Mudaliyar. 
Mr. G. Gunawardana. 

Mr. S. B. Kuruppu, Proctor. 
S. C. 

Mr. A. Lewis. 

Dr. A. Nell, M.R.C.S. 


I Mr. E. W. Perera, Advocate, 
j Mr. R. Chelladurai, Proctor, 
j Mr. T. A. Rahim. 

I Mr. T. Rajepakse. Gate Muda- 
' liyar. 

! Mr. A. E. Roberts. Proctor, 
I S. C. 

Dr. D. Schokman, E.R.C.S. 

Mr. C. C. J. Senaviratna, Proc- 
tor, S. C. 


Mr. J. Harwtkrd, M.A., Honorary Secretary. 
Visitors ; five ladies and twelve gentlemen. 


Business. 

1. Read and confirmed Minutes of General Meeting held on 
August 18, 1911. 

2. Mr. Harward announced the names of Members elected 
since the last General Meeting. 

3. Mr. Harward then read the following Paper ; 
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MULGIRI-GALA. 

By Donald Feegtjson. 


The history of Mulgiri-gala,'^ the striking temple-rock in the 
Giruwa Pattuwa West of the Hambantota District,* is obscure, 
owing to the fact that neither in the Difavai^sa nor in the 
Mdhdva't^sa is any mention made of such a place as Mulagiri. 
But that the rock has been the abode of Buddhist monks 
from very early times is proved by the ancient inscriptions to 
be found there ; ^ and that a Vihara was established there some 
time before the Christian era is in the highest degree probable. 
It is incredible that such a remarkable place should have been 
passed over in silence by the compilers of the Mahdvmsa : 
we must therefore assume that it is referred to under another 
name. On this subject I cannot do better than quote the 
following passages from a letter written to me in January, 
1891, by the late Mudahyar L. C. Wijesinha : — 

I have no grounds for the statement I casually made that 
Mulgiri-gala may be the Pacina Pabbata’ or the Selantara Pabbata* 
of the Mahdvar}sa. It was only a mere guess. My opinion, as 
well as that of many learned priests whom I have consulted, is 
that it can be no other than the Dakkhina-giri of Saddha Tissa. 

The family of Duttha Gamani hailed from the south ; and it is 
not at all unlikely, therefore, that his brother, the “ faithful ” 
Saddha Tissa, who reigned full eighteen years, built or repaired 
this unique vihara, whose origin, through a change of name no 
doubt, has become shrouded in mystery. 

Dakkhina-giri is the “rock in the south” ; Mula-giri is the “rock 
at the bottom.” The latter name may also mean the “ chief 
rock” ; but I incline to the former meaning, as, in that sense, 
the change from Dakkhina to Mula is not quite unaccountable. 

To this letter the late eminent scholar appended the following 
notes from the Mahdvavsa, with his remarks thereon : — 

Mah. ch. 33 [v. 7]. — Saddha Tissa [? 77-59 B.C.] built* Dakkhina- 
giri vihara.* Dut&a Gamani and his brother Saddha Tissa both 
hailed from the south. It is quite probable that while one 

* Plate A. — ^The Society is indebted to Dr. .Andreas Nell for the use 
of his negative. — ^B., Ed. Sec. 
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brother adorned with rehgious edifices the capital of his newly- 
acquired kingdom, the other should have devoted his energies to 
advance the country of his birth. Saddha Tissa was a very 
religious man. 

[Here should be added ; — Mdh. ch. 38, v. 46. — ^Dhatusena (463-7 9 
or 511-29 A.D.) built eighteen viharas for the Theriya priests, and 
endowed them with lands, among the eighteen being the Dakkhina- 
giri vihara.] 

Mdh. ch. 42, v. 27.- — Aggabddhi I. [564-98 A.D.] built an 
wposatha haU for the Dakkhina-giri Dajha vihara. I believe this 
must be the same vihara. The Sinhalese translation gives it as 
Dakshina-giri Dala. 

Mdh. ch. 44, v. 139. — Kassapa, the sub-king of Aggabdidhi III., 
or Sirisanghabddhi [624-40 a.d.], pulled down the cetiya (dagoba) 
of the Dakkhina \’ihara. A sub-king generally has the R6hana 
(south) as his principality. 

Mdh. ch. 52, v. 60.— Biassapa V. [? 929-39 a.d.’] gave lands to 
the Dakkhina-giri vihara. 

To the above Mr. Wijesinha added : — 

Mah. ch. 33, p. 132, note 7. — Turnour has omitted an important 
passage, which I have added in a note. It would appear that 
the [priests of the] Dakkhina (giri ?) vihara, who belonged to 
the Abhayagiri section, broke off their connection with it, and 
estabUshed themselves as a separate community. 

But I think that this statement must refer not to the 
Da kkhi na-giri vihara, but to the Dakkhina vihara, which, we 
are told just before, was built by the warrior Uttiya “ to the 
southward of the town ” (AnurWhapura). It is possible, 
also, that it was the celiya of this vihara that was puUed down 
by the sub-king Kassapa, as mentioned above. This Dakk- 
hina vihara at Anuradhapura is referred to in later chapters,® 
and also a Dakkhina-mula vihara,® which, from the context, 
appears to be only another name for the same place. In any 
case, the information afforded us by the MahavaV-sa regarding 
“ the southern rock ” and its monastery is meagre enough ; 
and other chronicles scarcely mention it.^® The Pujavaliya 
and the Rdjaratndkara, it is true, say that Detu Tis (Jettha 
Tissa, 267-77 a.d.) built the Mulgiri vehera, but this 
statement is confirmed by no early authority, and these 
works are of such recent dates,*"* and the latter is so full of 
blunders, that httle credence can be placed in their un- 
corroborated statements. 

The author of the Kovul-sandisa, a poem written in the reign 
of Par^irama Baku VI. (1415-67 a.d.*®), is said by Alwis 
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(Sidat Sangardwa, Introd., CXCVI.) to have been Irugalkula- 
parivenadhipati, “a priest of Mulgiri-gala” ; and this statement 
is adopted by Wickremasinghe {Sin. Manuscripts in the B. M. , 
44^5). But according to Louk de Zoysa {Cat. of Pali. . . . 
Manuscripts in the Temple Libraries of Ceylon, 30), the poem 
“ was addressed by the incumbent monk of Tilaka Pirivena, at 
Dewimuwara, to Prince Sapumal kumaru.” These apparently 
contradictory statements may be reconciled by the fact (if it 
is one) that the writer resided at Mulgiri-gala before becoming 
incumbent at Dondra. 

It is , perhaps , owing to its somewhat isolated position that 
Mulgiri-gala is so little heard of in the history of Ceylon ; and to 
this fact probably is due the fortunate circumstance that its 
collection of manuscripts is one of the most valuable of temple 
libraries in the Island. It w'as from this library that Tumour 
obtained, in 1827, a transcript of the tiled, or commentary, on 
the Mahdvaysa, which afforded him so much help in translat- 
ing the latter work ; and it was there that in 1875 Louis 
de Zoysa discovered the hitherto unknown Moggaldyana Vutti 
Sanne.^^ 

But about the middle of the 17th century (possibh’ earlier), 
as will be seen from the extracts given hereafter , this remark- 
able and beautifully situated temple-rock began to acquire an 
extraordinary and entirely illegitimate notoriety owing to its 
being supposed to be none other than the grave of Adam and 
Eve. Hence it obtained from the Dutch the name of ‘ ‘ Adams 
Berg ” ; and this led to its being sometimes hopelessly confused 
with ‘ ‘ Adam’s Peak."’ This extraordinary delusion, fostered 
for their own pimposes by the monks at Mulgiri-gala, persisted 
for over a century, until it received its death-blow after a visit 
paid to the place in 1766 by the Governor Iman Willem Falck. 

I have found no reference in any of the Portuguese writers 
on Ceylon to this remarkable temple-rock, of the existence of 
which, as far as I know, the Portuguese remained entirely 
ignorant during the century and a half that they were in the 
Island. When the Dutch discovered it, I cannot ascertain ; 
but it was probably a few years after they had ousted their 
rivals from Ceylon ; for Albrecht Herport the Swiss, who 
served as a soldier in Ceylon in 1663-4 and 1665-6, after 

q2 
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referring-® to “ Adam’s Bridge,” which, he says, got its name 
from the belief “ that Adam lies buried there ” (the last 
word is rather vague), adds : — 

One sees also still at this day the image of Adam, formed of 
earth, of remarkable size. Ijdng on the hill Hacman, where stands 
a temple or pogoot, in which lamps are burnt day and night. Not 
far from this temple one finds his footsteps, and it is held that he 
himself hewed these after [the pattern of] his foot. Near by 
there is also found an inscription, which is hewn in stone ; but no 
one can obtain any signification or meaning thereof. 

Now, the above is evidently told from hearsay, and there is 
manifest confusion in the details, the middle sentence referring 
to Adam’s Peak ; but that the rest of the statement refers to 
Mulgiri-gala there can, I think, be no doubt. Hakmana 
(where the Dutch had a camp in the early years of their 
occupation of Ceylon^*) is only some 7| miles in a direct line 
from Mulgiri-gala, and Herport, who had never visited those 
parts, seems to have misunderstood or misreported his in- 
formant. Garbled as the description is, however, it is 
interesting as being the earliest reference by a European 
writer to Mulgiri-gala, and also because, as we see, the latter 
had already been confused with Adam’s Peak. 

The first European to describe the real Adam’s Peak from 
personal observation was (as far as I know) the German 
Daniel Parthey, who, hke Herport, served as a soldier in 
Ceylon, but for a longer period, namely, the whole of 1678, 
1680-2, and 1683-6. His account is, however, most unsatis- 
factory and confused. The twelfth chapter of his book^^ is 
headed “ Description of the Journey to Adams-Pick,” and 
runs as follows : — 

The 2 May [1684], twelve of us, besides a sergeant and 
corporal, were commanded, by desire of the governor*® at Columbo, 
to journey, with certain ambassadors who had arrived from 
Persia** at Piinte de GaUe in the preceding month of April, to 
Adams-Pick, where Adam with his seven sons** is said to lie 
buried ; with this condition, that they should bear all the expenses 
that should be incurred on the journey, so they promised to give 
the sergeant 12, the corporal 8, and each of us 6 rix dollars, and 
in addition free food and drink on the whole journey, which lay 
60 miles** from Piinte de Galle, the more in consideration that we 
must march every day six miles in the greatest heat, although on 
account of this we were compelled to go more by night than by 
day , whereas the Persians were well able to endure it aU the time. 
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as they had their fine horses, which could easily cUmb the moun- 
tains, but we had to trust to our legs. 

The 14 May we came to the said mountain Adams-Pick, 
where we met many pilgrims, who there deposited various 
offerings, such as tobacco, pinongr,*' oil in the lamps hanging there, 
small coins struck in India, and all kinds of country fruit. 

The mountain, where Adam and his sons are hewn in stone, or, 
as the inhabitants rather hold, he buried imder these stones, is of 
such a height, that one has to go two hours before one comes to 
the top. 

Up above on both sides chains are fixed, so that in ascending 
one can hold on to them. As regards the length of [the figure of] 
Adam, it is 18 ells, the finger three-quarters of an eU, the foot one- 
and-a-haK eU.®* 

The said Adam hes with his sons at the very top of the mountain 
in a cave, as if in a vault, and more than 100 lamps bum therein;'^® 
there are also to be seen many wonderful characters and figures, 
as weU as an inscription hewn upon the gravestone, which 
however up to this time no one has yet been able to read.®" After 
we had looked at everything upon this mountain, we went down 
again, but remained three days longer at the foot of the mountain 
with those pilgrims, who related to us many other strange things 
regarding the said Adam and his sons. 

The 20 May we once more set out on the road, but had by 
day terrible heat, in the evening frightful thunder-storms, and at 
night heavy downfalls of rain ; nevertheless we travelled more by 
night than by day. 

The 27 we arrived at the town of Piinte de GaUe, and the 
Persians went from there on boardship once more ; 

Now, the above evidently describes a visit to Adam’s Peak, 
and not to Mulgiri-gala ; and yet the details given regarding 
images, characters, and figures, and an inscription on the 
“ gravestone,” are hardly intelligible in connection with the 
former, though applicable to the latter. Perhaps Parthey 
is describing what he did not see, but only heard of.* 

The next writer to refer to Adam’s Peak and Mulgiri-gala 
was again a German, and also a soldier in the Dutch service, 
named Christoph Langhanss. His stay in Ceylon was, 
however, only a brief one, barely a month, in 1695, while on 
the way from Java to Surat. In his book,®^ after referring to 
Adam’s Bridge, he says (pp. 340-1) : — 

And because it is fabled that CeUon must have been Paradise . . . 
they call this sand Adam’s Bridge, and add still further thereto, 
and say, that Adam hes buried on the mountain that they call 
Picode Adama, in the island of CeUon. I beheve however that 
these are merely Portuguese fables, for because the Cingalese 

* See paragraph 6 on page 236. — B., Ed. Sec. 
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found upon this mountain a stone on which was engraved an 
unknown writing, the Portuguese explained it as being the 
epitaph of the first man. I have seen a copy of it, and to the eye 
they looked more like characters than a writing or the letters of a 
language, at least of the Hebrew. The Cingalese that come from 
Candy, or live up in the moimtains, declare that this inscription, 
as also the footsteps that are hewn very deep in stone, originates 
from one of their gods, who was on earth.®* 

Further on (p. 357) he says : — 

Just as also this is entirely baseless, that the first man Adam 
lies buried here in this island on the mountain the Adams Pico, 
smce in holy writ not the least [indication] is to be found that 
Adam lived here, much less that he was buried here, and yet many 
of them are not ashamed to put forth such fables as perfect truth. 

The chief interest of the above lies in the reference to an 
inscription, of which Langhanss saw a copy (in Colombo?), 
engraved on a stone on the mountain. What this w'as, of 
course, it is impossible to tell ; but I think it is more likely to 
have come from Mulgiri-gala than from Adam’s Peak. In the 
absence of details, however, speculation is useless. 

But we now leave the region of uncertainty, and come to the 
earliest undoubted reference to and description of Mulgiri-gala 
in modern times. This is found in some documents that 
Valentyn prints in his Ceylon (pp. 376-8), in connection with 
his description of Adam's Peak,®® which mountain he confuses 
unwittingly®'* but utterly with the temple-rock in the south.®® 
He says : — 

But in order to have an accurate description of the images, &c. , 
that one meets with on Adamsberg, one has only to peruse the 
following documents : — 

Brief description of the images and tigiues that are to be seen 
on the moimtain of Mockeregelle,®’ otherwise named 
Adams Berg, and situated in Ceylon, with details of the 
length of the bodies and limbs,*® and the height of the 
chambers in which the same he, namely : 

Ft. in. 

In the lowest circuit of this mountain are two chambers. 

In the first chamber lies an image,®* in length . . 35 — 

There also stand at the head of this image six other 
httle image.s. And at the foot, one ditto. 

This chamber, and the dais on which the image lies, 
mattress- wise, is hewn out of a rock of this mountain, the 
length being . . . . . . 39 5 

Breadth . . . . ..191 

In the second chamber also lies an imago hke the 
former, in length 


30 1 
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This chamber, and pedestal, is, like the former, hewn Ft. in. 
out of a rock — 

In length . . . . . . 36 — 

In breadth . . . . . . 18 — 

In the uppermost circuit of this mountain are four 
chambers. 

The largest and principal chamber of these is named 
Raja Maha Wiharra, in which hes an image in length . . 36 — 

Near this imago stand eight other little images, and the 
ninth is seated. 

This chamber, and pedestal, hke the former, is hewn 
out of a rock, and is in length . . . .• 45 11 

Breadth . . . . . . 30 — 

On the right hand of the aforenamed chamber stands 
the second, in which lies an image in length . . 28 10 

This chamber, and pedestal, is, in like manner as the 
former, hewn out, and in length . . . . 40 1 

Breadth . . . . . . 19 5J 

To the left hand of the first-named chamber is the 
third, and therein hes an image in length . . 11 3 

Near this image stand three other little images, and 
three others are seated. 

This chamber, and pedestal, is, like the former, hewn 
out, and is in length . . . . . . 16 — 

Breadth . . . . ..135 

Somewhat further, on the left hand of the first-named 
chamber, stands the fourth, wherein lies an image in 
length . . . . . . 33 — 

At the other side of the moimtain,*® to the right hand, 
stands a chamber, wherein hes an image, named, after a 
certain Cingaleese woman, DiegoddeMage,'*' who caused 
the same to be made there,*’ and it is in length . . 9 10 

This chamber, and pedestal, the aforesaid woman 
caused to be covered with tiles , and built , and is in length 14 11 

Breadth . . . . . . 12 9 

Above on the top of this mountain stands a little white 
tower ** that is in circumference . . . . 44 3 

In height . . . . . . 16 — 

This mountain is fiat above, and planted with some trees, and 
at times craokan^^ is sowed thereon. One can also see the sea from 
the same, although it hes several miles therefrom. 

It is edso worthy of note, with respect to the large and small 
images of the Cingaleese, that they ere always represented in the 
same posture as the idols of the Sianuners, whether it be lying, 
standing, or sitting, and also with the same gestures, with their 
hands raised or clasped, and fingers upturned. 

Further hght hereupon is given us in the following letter, from 
. Mr. Helmont^’ to Mr. Governor Simons: — 

Noble, honourable, respected Sir, — In conformity with your 
noble honor’s respected command, I have with due submission to 
state, that Adams Berg, according to my recollection, situated 
two days’ journey from Mature, and close to the Company’s pagger 
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Markatta,®^has at the foot a large chamber hewn out, divided into 
two by a single wall; in the one Ijdng a very large naked®* image, 
yellow of body, brown eyebrows, red lips, and long oars, with the 
hand imder the head, and the logs one across the other, a m ong the 
Cingaloese named Adam ; and in the other the coimtorpart, of 
similar form and colour, called Eva;®® the nose of the former, I 
well remember, — the rev. predikant Feico Wylsma®® having, in the 
year 1690, in my presence, measured the same out of curiosity, — 
being found about a foot long.®’ From this cave one goes, by a 
flight of freestone steps simply laid together without lime, up 
above, where, as one cannot go round this mountain on account 
of its steepness, there is httle space to walk about, and there are, 
in addition to the aforesaid, only two smaller chambers, in the 
one Adam, together with the Patriarchs, dressed like the halja 
doors’’* of the heathenish pagoods, painted on the walls, and in the 
next Eva, with the legs crosswise under the body, on a stone dais, 
like an altar, and an erect snake, which extends along her back 
and over her head, seems as if it were pecking at her brains;®* and 
in the middle her sons, the eldest somewhat larger than the 
youngest, made of stone, lif e-size, and carved of ordinary stature, 
even as the mother, sitting next to one another. Outside the 
same is a four-sided dais, on the edges of which are hewn out 
divers characters, which, they say, can be neither read nor 
explained by anyone.®* By the side of one of these little apart- 
ments one climbs, by means of a great iron chain soldered into the 
moimtain, and by hewm-out steps, to the summit, where five to 
six or more blacks, who alone know how to get up, without making 
use of this way, through a fearsome cleft, by crawling on their 
beUies one after another, holding each other by the legs, and the 
first, when he sees the amateur at the end of this chain, reeiches 
out his hand to him, and so draws him up, there being nothing 
there but a small blind®' pagood and a devil’s tree,®* with leaves like 
the points of pikes. This tree shoots through a fissure in the 
mountain an ever-distilhng®* root, the sap or juice of which is 
caught by driblets in a kallang,*' very strictly guarded, and among 
many held of great value and no less in estimation, for the reason, 
so those bUndod in minds aver, that impotent men drinking a Httle 
of the same are straightway able to cause women to become 
pregnar t,®® even in the case of a Scot, mastered by that impre.ssion, 
and taking a sip'; but I have never seen the effect of these virtues. 
The Cingaleese still continue to make offerings to the aforemen- 
tioned figures , accompanied by the Ughting of many 1 amps and fires , 
a Httle before or after the king’s yearly purification or anointing.®® 
^d as I do not remember to have noticed anything more concern- 
ing these [figures], I beg that you will please to be contented with 
what I have mentioned. In this hope, and with the humble 
expression cf my wishes for your excellent honor’s perfect health 
and every desirable blessing, I remain, with profound and deep 
respect, noble, honourable, respected sir, your excellency’s very 
humble, respectful, and faithful servant, 

Toetoecoryn, Glr. Heljioxt. 

19 September, 1706. 
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It is evident from the above letter that considerable interest 
had been awakened in high quarters in the so-called Adams 
Berg ; though what had brought this about does not appear. 
Perhaps documents among the Dutch archives in Colombo 
may throw light on this question. I have a suspicion , however , 
that some simple, pious folk had got into their heads the idea 
that in the images and inscriptions at Mulgiri-gala was to be 
found a remarkable testimony to the truth of the narrative in 
the early part of the book of Genesis ; and the complaisant 
Sinhalese seem to have done their best to foster this delusion. 
But, be that as it may, we must feel grateful to Go vert Hel- 
mont for his concise and generally very accurate description 
of the temple-rock. Of minor interest, though of some value , 
is the (unfortunately) undated document giving in detail the 
measurements of the various chambers and the images to be 
found therein. 

But now we make a considerable step in advance ; for the 
next writer whom I shall speak of gives us, not only a full 
description of Mulgiri-gala, but views of the hiU and of some 
of its most remarkable characteristics. This wTiter is the 
German architect and geometrician Johann Wolffgang Heydt, 
who went to the East Indies in 1734 and returned to Europe 
in 1741, publishing at Willhermsdorff in 1744 a large oblong 
volume containing 115 plates of views of various places, maps, 
&c. Heydt arrived in Ceylon on August 30, 1734, and 
remained there until January 30, 1737, when he sailed from 
Colombo for Batavia. His view's of Ceylon are exceedinglj' 
valuable and interesting, most of them being his own execu- 
tion, though some he obtained from a Dutch artist Arent 
Jansen, who was in Ceylon at the same time. This man, 
Heydt tells us, had been commissioned by the Governor 
Diderik van Domburg®’ (Jan. 21, 1734, to June 7, 1736) to 
make drawings of various places, including " Adams Berg.” 
So we see that for the second time a Governor of Ceylon had 
shown an interest in this remarkable hUl. 

But I shall now’ let Heydt speak for himself. He gives six 
plates, engraved by himself from drawings by Arent Jansen, 
of Adams Berg, numbered LXXV. to LXXX., the descrip- 
tions being on pages 224-39. We have first • • A view of the 
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so-called Adams-Berg with the surrounding country,* and a 
concise description of all and each of the remarkable things to 
be found there.” The description is as follows : — 

I here present to the good reader the so-called Adams-Berg , as it 
was drawn, by order of Mr. von Dumburg (who, as I have often 
mentioned, was governor in Colombo when I arrived) by Arent 
Jansen, an artist, to whom I have already referred more than 
once, and from whom I received several other sketches, which he 
had at that time to execute for the governors. As far as I was 
able to follow up these sketches and had the opportunity of 
comparing them with the places themselv'es, I was not only able 
to find the very spot from which they were taken, but also saw 
that he had very accurately observ'ed the nature and appearance 
of each object ; and as I found everything so accurate, I have no 
hesitation in giving them here as faithful, and in ascribing to him 
a good reputation in this art, as an old and experienced man, who 
had already spent over thirty years in India : seeing that I always 
found him an honest old man, who was inimical to falsehood. 

Right in front of this view are seen a number of large rocks (a). 
On one of these, w’hich was somewhat elevated, Arent Jansen sat 
in order to sketch the surrounding country.** Behind these rocks 
tire trees and bushes (6), along a valley, which extend far below 
and past the mountain , as well as a bare space. The foot of fhe 
mountain (c) lies already somewhat elevated, and Arent Jansen 
had made at the bottom of it a little hut (shown by this same 
letter), in order that he might pass the night therein with his 
attendants during the several days he spent there. The mountain 
(d) itself, which is wholly a cliff, and of a tolerable height, must, 
according to his assertion, reach to over 100 fathoms in height, 
and be of equal height and breadth.** It presents itself to the eye, 
as may be seen hero, not unpleasingly ; but because, as such a huge 
chff, amongst the other mountains it appears somewhat extra- 
ordinary, it is a matter for reflection when one considers itsheight. 

At the bottom of the cliff in the middle are four doorways (e), 
one of which is somewhat hidden by the tree standing in front of 
it, which lead into large chambers that are hewn in this rock, and 
wherein are to be foimd various images made of earth and stone. 
Except for this, no great art is to be seen there, but as they are 
hewn in the living rock, it is to be concluded that they were not 
executed without great labour.’* The natives come thither to say 
their prayers, and to bring various offerings, as they believe for a 
certainty, not only that Budu the first man dwelt there, but also 
that his ashes are preserved in the tomb (i) standing thereon,’* 
which has the form of a bell, and is made of stone : for to this 
hour they are accustomed to burn their dead, when they are of any 
rank, as has been mentioned before. 

This cliff has a ^eat fissure, which extends three-fourths of the 
way up the mountain,’* and which is covered wdtha beautiful green 
growth (/), that is not very imUke our wintergreen; and this, with 

• Plate B. — From Heydt’s illustrations. — B., Ed. Sec. 
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its spreading portions, has the appearance of a tree,’* as may be 
seen on the left of the chambers. 

On the right side of these chambers there goes a path (g) along 
by the bushes, which leads to the top of the mountain, and is 
somewhat difficult. When one arrives rather more than halfway 
up the mountain, a somewhat level place is to be seen, which 
will be found separately depicted on the following page 226, and 
whore are to be seen several more doorways, which lead into other 
chambers, and of which I shall speak more fully in the proper 
place. From this place of offering one has another very difficult 
path before one gets right to the top of the mountain. Among 
other things, there are nine steps’® hewn in a perpendicular rock, 
beside which hangs an iron chain, by which one has to pull oneseK 
up. Each step is distant the breadth of IJ foot from the other. 
On the smnmit of the mountain, although it is not entirely level, 
yet incomparably beautiful places are to be found, and the 
prospect is very pleasing. To describe the fables that are related 
of it would require a great deal of paper : but one may very easily 
have an idea of these, if one considers a httle the details taken 
from Baldseus and hereto appended ; ” I think it only necessary to 
mention besides, that the natives speak of a serpent that once 
darted down from the one tree on to this moimtain, and in an 
instant made the above-mentioned fissure in the cUff. 

Beneath, around the foot of the moimtain one sees many 
bushes (k), which are intermingled here and there with coconut 
gardens and rocks; and where also some natives dwell, who, in 
addition, cultivate the adjacent country. In the distance more- 
over are seen inland a great many moxmtains (1), which, on 
account of their distance, are gradu^y lost to view. This then 
is the mountain regarding which so much ado has constantly 
been made, and from which so many kinds of drawings and 
characters have been got to show to those curious in the matter, 
which latter I shall also give on page 229, and as to which every- 
one may trust that they are reliable, and resemble the originals 
in all points : as on the other hand the curious world has hitherto 
been deceived with so many shams, which have been imblushingly 
put forth as true. 

Heydt next presents us with “ A view of the great place 
of offering on the afore-mentioned Adams-Berg This he 
describes as follows : — 

This place of offering- is about a little over halfway up this 
aforesaid Adams-Berg, and has a considerable breadth and length, 
as also a level place, wliich however is beset here and there with 
projecting rocks. There stand on this place three or four pagohe 
or pagaha trees (a), called by the Hollanders devil-trees.” Under 
these the natives say their prayers, and offer there to their idols. 
They are also fond of surroimding them with stones, ““ sometimes 
in a square and sometimes in a circle, as is to bo seen here. These 
trees have roots that spring from the branches, and in time reach 
the earth and again take firm root there, in this manner becoming 
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fresh stems, and so from one such tree many originate. There 
is another variety of the same tree that has very quivering leaves, 
but not so large as these are. Some maintain that these ai'e 
esteemed more highly by the Singualese than the former. The 
fh'st have a dark-green foliage and red fruit, like that of the 
cherry, but a very short stalk thereto, and hang in such numbers 
that the trees seem from them to be red. The latter, however, 
have a light-green leaf, which is a httle smaller than that of the 
first, but a long stalk thereto, and are moreover heart-shaped, 
but the trees bear no fruit.*' The reason why they are so highly 
esteemed and held as sacred is, because the Singualese believe 
that the first man Budu, whom they stiU reverence as a god, 
since he came of the race of the gods, is said to have sat and taken 
his rest very often under these trees, of which much more might 
be written. 

To refer once more, however, to om' v’iew, we see in it also 
two coconut trees (6), which, notwithstanding their great height, 
appear in the far distance in the previous view as mere little dots.®- 
Right behind these trees is a wall (c) containing many small 
bricked-in triangular holes, in which the Singualese are accus- 
tomed to place their lamps, which they light in honour of Budu 
and other idols. This wall is erected, simply to divide off from 
the place a pond, to which access can be had by means of a door 
[d].*® The natives assert, that when barren women bathe therein 
they from that moment become fruitful, and on this account it is 
much frequented by such.*® 

Further to the right are sev'eral doorways in a rock (e) that lead 
into a chamber,*® where is to be found a very large image, 33 feet 
long, made of earth, and always covered with yellow cloth,*® and 
the priests that serve there go clad in the same manner. This, 
they say, is the image of their Budu, or first man, who, as most of 
them believe, came from heaven. It lies upon a stone, and at 
its feet one sees the characters to be found on page 229, respect- 
ing which there has already been such widespread discussion. 
Besides this chamber, which contains other figures, as will be 
described on page 232, one can also enter into several other 
chambers, which are likewise adorned with images after their 
style. In that next to this one hes another image, which is 34 
feet long, and is said to bo the wife of the first man,*' to whom the 
natives, net only in like manner say their prayers, but also make 
many offerings. There also reside there permanently many 
pramines** (g), who receive the offerings, and explain these thirgs 
to the common people, who come in great numbers to make 
offerings and perform their devotions. Projecting rocks (/) and 
stony heaps are to be seen here and there on the place ; but the 
level parts (/;) thereof are swept clean and kept in order by the 
natives without intermission, as an act of divine service. It 
must further be noted here, that the entrance through the afore- 
said doorways is in a built wall, and not, as one might perhaps 
suppose, in the overgrown cliff; but the rock overhangs it by 
some feet, as may be gathered from the light and shade in om 
sketch. 
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The prospect from there is incomparable, as may easily be 
imaging, since the horizon of the sea (i) is seen from this place of 
ofiering, though it lies several miles distant therefrom. No great 
height of this motmtain is seen in our plate, except to the right a 
small hiU, beneath which are hewn out the aforesaid chambers. 
On this grow a few bushes. But when one wishes to get up to the 
before-mentioned tomb, a path is foimd on the right going beside 
and between the chfls, which leads to the aforesaid chain, by 
which one has to draw oneself right up. 

Arent Jansen assured me that he climbed up several times at 
great risk, as he was not accustomed to that style of climbing, 
and that the pramines, who had brought him there, and to whom 
also he had to make offerings, had assured him of receiving a good 
account of everything, and that never before had any European 
got as far as he, and that they had never taken anyone into so 
many chambers and shown everything as they had then done to 
him.®* After my time, however, when I had already left Ceylon, 
the governor, Mr. von Imhof, visited this mountain on two 
separate occasions, as was related to me by some acquaintances 
in J ava, after his arrival there.** I have often since regretted that 
I did not stay a little longer in the island of Ceylon, as I should 
then, had I managed it, have been able to see all this in its natural 
state. When I was in Colombo, I was often assured by Arent 
Jansen, that if when he took his journey there he had known me 
as he did afterwards he would nbt have left me behind, but would 
have informed Mr. von Dumburg that I must accompany him. 
even if it had been against my wiU. From the latter however I 
had permission to travel all round the island, as well as the 
MaUabar Coast, and that which was imder the government of 
Colombo ; but on account of my sudden departure for Java I was 
not able to accomplish part of this. Nevertheless I am certain 
that all this is as reliable as if I had drawn it with my own hand, 
seeing that I have always foimd, when I have compared the 
representations with nature, that they have been accurately 
drawn by Arent Jansen.** 

The next plate is particularly interesting, as it contains the 
earliest reproductions (that I know of) of ancient Sinhalese 
inscriptions.®^ We read ; — 

On this page are shown ten different inscriptions or characters, 
with some hieroglyphics, as they are found hewn out in the stones 
and rocks on the aforementioned Adams-Berg. and in the cham- 
bers, both at the foot of the mountain and at some distance from 
the mountain. 

Here I present to the good reader the already oft-mentioned 
characters that are found hewn on the rooks on Adams-Berg and 
near it, and of which, so far as I know, an exact copy has never 
yet appeared, though I have seen many imitations that professed 
to be such.** The Portuguese, who had this country in possession 
long before the Hollanders, have in their annuals** made much 
mention of an ape’s tooth, which they carried off from Adams- 
Berg ,** and for which the kings there offered 700 ,000 ducats if they 
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would give it back to them : but, according to some, they carried 
it to Goa, though others assert that they groimd it to powder and 
threw it into the sea.*® There is thus nothing certain known as to 
whether such a thing was preserved on Adam’s Peak or Berg. 
According to their statement, the large footprint was to be found 
on Adam’s Peak, while on the other hand the ashes of the first 
man together with his image were to be found on Adams-Berg.®’ 
I do not wish to argue the matter, but only mention, that I have 
reduced all these characters or made them small by means of the 
compasses : seeing that Arent Jansen spread prepared soot over 
them as they appeared in their natural state on the rocks, and by 
means of paper laid over them obtained impressions of them as 
they were hewn in the rocks ; and not satisfied with this , he again 
drew them in miniature on another paper, and he assured me that 
he had to copy portions with great trouble. By means of these 
big impressions on paper I have reduced them to the proportions 
here given.®® 

No. I. then are those regarding which there has hitherto been 
so much ado made.’®® They are found in a chamber on as it were 
a sarcophagus stone . whereon lies an image that is made of earth 
and is 33 feet long. They make somewhat of a curve, and occupy 
very little sp€M3e, as may be measured by the scale. This image 
represents Budu, or the first man, of whom I shall have something 
more to say. 

At the bottom of the slope of the mountain are seen the charac- 
ters No. II. hewn in the rock about 17 feet above the ground.’®’ 
If one proceeds onwards from there a steep flight of steps is 
encoimtered, which goes between two rocks, and is made of stone 
slabs laid one upon another, and to the right are found the 
characters No. III.’®® Further on one comes to the big place of 
offering, which, as has been said above, lies somewhat over 
halfway up the mountain, and where is to be found the pond, 
surroxmded by a wall, in which barren women bathe, and where 
are f ovmd the characters No. I V. hewn in a rock. ’®® If one proceeds 
a little further to the right of this place of offering, one sees in 
front on a stone the characters No. ’F. From this place one goes 
through a doorway upwards along a steep precipice by means of a 
flight of steps formed simply of loose stones laid one upon another, 
and thus one comes to the aforementioned nine steps, which are 
hewn in a perpendicular rock, and beside which hangs the chain 
by which one has to pull oneself right up. Right at the very top 
the characters No. VI. are hewn in the rock, and close by on the 
right those indicated by No. VII. 

From there one goes several steps further up, and comes to a 
level place, and if one strikes off to the right one finds another 
pool of water, regarding which the natives state that it is good 
for barren women, who, if they drink of it, will become fruitful. 
Beside this pond are seen hewn in a rock on the ground the 
characters No. VIII. From there one goes up another flight of 
steps, and comes at length to the flat surface on the very top of 
themovmtain, where is to be found a built tomb (gravel,’®’ which 
has the form of a bell with nine rings or astragals, and is about 
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12 feet high.i®® The natives assert, as has been mentioned 
above, that the ashes of the first man lie preserved thereunder. 
There stand also several trees on this place, to which, however, 
as before mentioned, few Europeans have as yet attained, indeed 
even the natives themselves are not all permitted thereon, or at 
least not at all times. 

Not far from this mountain, and in fact only about 150 rods 
distant, in a garden named Bomperandegewatte ; the characters 
No. IX. are hewn at the bottom of the slope of a rock.“’* The 
bramines often come there also, and perform their devotions 
before it. 

At Walpolege-watte also, about 200 rods N.N.E. from the 
mountain, lies a garden, where are to be seen the characters No. X. 
hewn on a rock.'”’ 

Near the lowest flight of steps up the mountain, a little way up, 
one sees also the hieroglyphics No. XI. hewn on a stone.'”* The 
lines that are seen on each side are rifts or clefts in the rock, which 
have been made naturally. 

These then are the characters that are found both on Adams- 
Berg and round about it, and I must not omit to mention, that in 
the chamber in which are to be found the characters No. I. , and 
where ''es the big image 33 feet in length, there stands in front 
thereof a stone, which is hollowed out a httle on the top, in which 
b\ims a continual light. Arent Jansen was positively assured 
by the bramines that they never needed to put any fat or oil 
therein, as it not only continued to bum of its own accord, but 
also never went out. Upon which he examined it carefully, and 
saw indeed that there was a certain amoimt of moisture therein, 
but whether it was as the bramines gave out, it was impossible to 
say.'”* But as often as the bramines are questioned thereon, as 
often do they maintain it, as has often occurred in my presence, 
when we showed these pictures, landscapes, and characters. For 
as Arent Jansen’s housekeeper was a Singualese woman, and often 
went to these bramines with alms in her hands, they came fre- 
quently to our then studio, which was situated at the tile-kiln."” 
two miles from Colombo. As soon as they saw these drawings 
and characters, they not only recognized them, but did reverence 
to them with outstretched hands, and repeated and confirmed all 
the above; they also recounted so many stories regarding them, 
that often they had not finished in half the day, which I propose, 
if I have the opportunity, to relate in connection with the general 
religious worship of the heathen.’” 

Before passing on to Heydt’s other plates , it will be as weU 
to consider here the subject of the inscriptions at Mulgiri-gala. 
Dr. E. Muller , in his Inscriptions in Ceylon (lSSZ),ha,s 

the following (p. 45) ; — 

Mulgiri-gala wihara, on a steep rock, 4 miles from Udukiriwila 
tank ; there are three cave inscriptions at this temple, of which 
I give the transcripts on account of the proper names contained 
in them. 
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а. At the bottom of the rock just behind the priest’s house: 

bati Cudatisaha lene. 

“ Cave of Cudatisa, brother of 

б. *!^ In the jungle on the left side' from the steps that lead to 
the temple : 

[Paru] makaha Banaka bati upasakaha lene agata an [agata] 
catudisa sagasa dine. 

“ The cave of the lay devotee, the brother of the Parumaka 
Banaka, is given to the priesthood in the four quarters, present 
and absent.” 

c. Bisogala, near Gowagala, J mile from the temple : 

Parmnaka Sumanaputa Parmnakaha Tisa lene Mah^HAgplra. 
nima agata anagata catudisa sagasa padi [ne]. 

“ The cave of the Parumaka Tisa, son of the Parumaka Sumana 
called Mahadasaka, is given to the priesthood of the four quarters, 
present and absent.” 

There are two more inscriptions, one on the steps that lead to 
the temple about half way,>'iand one at the bottom of a small 
tank close to the wihara,“« but they are so much effaced that I 
cannot attempt a translation. * 


Mr. Henry Parker, to whom I sent Heydt’s plate shortly 
before I visited Mulgiri-gala. kindly wrote to me (on December 
9, 1889) as follows : — 


The “ hyrogliphs ” are very interesting. It is a pity that the 
mscription under one of them is illegible. That sketch represents, 
I think, the sacred tree with the vase. The letters on that plate 
may belong to the 9th or 10th century ; but the inscription 
under the vase is much older, apparently. 

Below this vase (that is, when the plate is turned up, with its 
right side forming the top) is a “shield.” as Fergusson terms it. 
on a pedestal — all being reversed. 

To the right of this is apparently an altar, with something that 
may be a lingam, resting on it. 

Below this are two dagabas, the lower one with a snake imder it. 

To the left of this, the swastika, the two fishes, the standard f, 
and the fly-flapper, I think. 

The three chanks and the other two fishes need no remark ; it is 
not clear on what the bottom chank (which is reversed) is resting. 

As for the inscriptions, they are in too poor a state to he 
deciphered. 

No. 2 = 74o of Dr. Muller. 

No. 9 = 746 of Dr. Muller. 


The series Aos. 5 to 8 may contain the names of the givers of 
those stones. No. 7 may perhaps be “ Pandupahana.” I have 
found numerous similar inscriptions at the Abhayagiri and 

visited Mulgiri-gala, writes: “ Not effaced 
at all, but of a difficult script belonging to tbp i 

— B., Ed, Sec. 


transition period.’ 
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Ruwanweli Ddgabas, Anuradhapura, and some at DambuUa 
vibara. A little correction would enable the last two lines of 
No. 3 to be read ; and No. 10 would not present much difficulty if 
properly copied. 

Mx. Parker, it will be noticed, says nothing about the 
inscription No. 1 , which, according to Heydt, is that regarding 
which there had been so much controversy. Unfortunately, 
during my hurried visit to Mulgiri-gala I forgot to look for this 
inscription, so cannot say whether it stiU exists. If it does, 
a copy should be procured and submitted to some scholar for 
solution. The Jansen-Heydt version is unintelligible. The 
reason why of all the inscriptions this one alone was the 
subject of so much discussion is obvious ; the image being 
mistaken for Adam, the writing on the stone on which it lay 
was supposed to be the epitaph ! Nor does Mr. Parker say 
anything regarding No. 4, which, according to Dr. Muller, 
is so much efiaced that he could not attempt a translation. 
On which statement I would remark, that when I saw the 
inscription some twenty years ago (several years after Dr. 
MiiUer saw it) the characters seemed to me quite legible ; 
only a wall had been built across it, obliterating a portion. 

To retmn to the plates. Of the fourth* we are told : — 

On this page is shown a chamber, wherein is seen a big image 
with other images and payodes”® standing near, as also some 
■pictures painted on the wall, which exhibit the whole history of 
a native king. 

Here is shown a chamber, which is hewn in a rock, and is 45^- feet 
broad and 18 feet deep.'*’ In this liesan image (a) made of earth 
33 feet long on a long stone hewn out of the rook itself. It lies 
with its head feet away from the dwarf wall, in which space 
stand two other images (b), which are rather over 6 feet high, on 
this same stone on which lies the big image, i’* The stone has 
some fillets cut on it, but of bad appearance. The image is of no 
special beauty. It lies -with its head (which is 5 feet long, the 
nose being 1^ foot, and the space between the nose and the chin 
another IJ foot) on the right hand, and rests both hand and head 
on a cusMon made of the same kind of earth. The hands are 
3J feet long. The other hand, as may be seen, lies with out- 
stretehed arm on the leg. The head is adorned with a flame of 
fire.^*® The ear, as may be seen, is in comparison with the body 
and the other members very large, and pierced with a hole,'*® as is 
the native custom. Aroimd the neck it looks as if something 
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were twisted. The feet are 6 feet long. Over the body lies a 
piece of yellow-coloured cloth. It is covered with this so skilfully 
and [the cloth is] so laid in folds, that it looks as if it had on a 
native dress. The feet are 5 feet distant from the nether 
dwarf wall. On the stone on which the image lies, and which 
projects somewhat, stand a munber of lamps, and a table, which 
rests simply on four legs stuck in, on which are always many 
kinds of flowers. 

Before the image is seen a big round stone (c) with an eight- 
cornered foot, which is hewn out somewhat hollow, and wherein, 
I believe, are placed the eatables that are offered to this image. 
Each chamber has two entrances (d). The wall that extends from 
the entrance on the left to the head of the image has a broad step 
(e) that projects some 5 feet into the chamber, and on which 
stand various images (/) on low pedestals again.st the wall. They 
are not of one size and form, but, as may be seen, they differ from 
one another. Those standing upright have, besides this, other 
low stone pedestals imder them, while those that are represented 
as sitting have somewhat higher ones, as may be seen here. On 
the waU {g) also are to be seen 14 images pointed all after the same 
fa.shion, which are represented with their hands together as if 
praying. Their form is perfectly identical. They have a yellow 
halo round their heads, and most of them are of a yellow colour, 
their clothing also being striped with that colour. 

On the wall (h) to the right is seen depicted a story in 16 
divisions, out of which the natives know how to make a long and 
wonderful narrative of a king and a bramin, who are said to have 
been very holy. They say that this king was once deprived of 
both his children, who were brought up by the bramin, but 
unaware that they belonged to the king ; and were finally once 
again by a special providence restored to their father, who had 
for their sakes left his kingdom, wandered as a bramin through the 
land, and sustained himself by the alms that he received. This 
king afterwards reigned happily for a long time, and was greatly 
beloved by his subjects; but finally of his o\to accord resigned 
himself afresh to poverty, and once more wandered about the 
country as a poor bramin (like oiu pilgrim), and spent most of 
his time in prayer on this mountain, and thus ended his hfe 
as a holy man. But as I have heard this story told in a variety 
of ways, I have not felt inclined to give it at length here; 
especially as there is besides too little space for it. The front 
wall (i) is in like manner adorned with paintings, but as this 
has had to be taken out of the way, in order to be able to see 
the chamber more easily, I shall say no more about it. In front 
near the door on the left is another table (k), which, like the 
former, is constantly strewn with flowers. The floor of this room 
is frequently smeared over with cow dung — which, as mentioned 
above, is highly esteemed by them — and is unceasingly swept 
clean. The roof is slightly curved upwards in the middle. In the 
midst of this is a circle, and in this is carved in rehef a rose.**'* 
This then is enough regarding the chamber so highly thought of 
by them, and of the images found therein. On the' big stone at 
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the feet of the image are hewn the characters No. I. given on the 
preceding page. To the above must be added, that the chamber 
is somewhat lower behind than in front. 

The second chamber is in like manner provided with two doors, 
and is 39 feet in length and 18 in depth. In this are found tables 
with flowers, lamps, and images similar to those in the first, 
except that they are different in form. The big image that lies 
therein is 34 feet long, and represents a woman, who, according 
to their statement, was the wife of Budu.i-“ They reverence 
this image also, but not so highly as the former. 

In the third chamber, which is 361 feet Ions;, lies an image of 
31 feet. Besides this there stand in this chamber three small 
images (pagodjes with a table and lamps. It has at the upper 
end a door and a window. 

Yet another chamber is fountl, in which is an image 28 feet long , 
and beside which stand 17 images, which are all repre.sented ^vith 
hands raised as if praying. One of these is white, like a European 
woman.”'' 

The fifth chamber is provided with two doors, and in it is to be 
found a beautiful sarcophagus, which is ornamented with fillets 
and is 14 tV feet long. The image thereon lies like the other, 
with the head on the right hand, and appears to rest on a pillow, 
supporting its head with its hand. By it stand two small 
images, together with another like a woman. 10 feet long, which 
stands upright , and is called the goddess Magia. All the images 
in this chamber are in a ruinous condition, and none among the 
whole are so bad as these. Before the recmnbent image also 
stands a round and somewhat longer stone shaped like a cylinder ; 
on the top of this burns continuously a lamp, and the images are 
all, like the former, covered with yellow cloth. 

Arent Jansen, who often went through these chambers, told 
me further that they had a very horrible and terrifying aspect : 
but to maintain his credit with the bramins. when he wished to 
go into those supposed holy places, he took off his shoes ; on 
which accovmt they had such respect for him. that they would 
have granted him anything that he desired, imder the impression 
that he had as great a belief in their silly nonsense as they had, 
and reverenced it as the other blacks of their nation do. Ho 
also persuaded them to allow him to cut his name on a stone l 5 dng 
in the great place of offering, and beside it also a pair of compasses, 
in order to leave behind a token to their successors, that in former 
times Europeans were on this mountain.”'® All the above- 
mentioned chambers are hewn in rock, and must have been 
executed with great labour ; but there is no beauty about them 
otherwise, for in not one of them is to be found eveimess. but they 
are in parts very rough and angular. There are, it is true, other 
small chambers besides these to be seen ; but as nothing remark- 
able is to be found in them, they are rightly passed over in 
silence. 

As I have already promised above to describe Singualese music , 
I have filled up the empty space in the foreground with such as is 
almost certainlv found at their worship.^®" 

R 2 
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Having thus fully dealt with the rock and its natural and 
artificial peculiarities as they are seen on the spot, Heydt takes 
us away to Kahawatta, on the road to Tangalla, and gives us 
two views of Mulgiri-gala as seen from that place. The first 
is entitled “ A view of the aforesaid Adams -Berg , as it appears 
from the modest-house or resting-place Kawatta,^®'^ with 
the surrormding beautiful country.” On this Heydt says : — 

In the first view of this mountain, we looked at the mountain 
itself from quite near, and in the second we saw the big place of 
offering thereon ; in the third we described the characters, and in 
the fourth the chambers from inside. But as this tract of country 
has awakened in many such a desire to know more of it, and as 
the expense of seeing it for oneself is very great, the above- 
mentioned Arent Jansen took every pains to represent it in such 
a manner, that he might afford a full satisfaction to those who 
had sent him there for that purpose : seeing that it was not advis- 
able to cause any annoyance to such a governor as there is in 
Colombo, who exercises entirely absolute power ; wherefore 
everyone seeks to do everything that he is ordered to do to the 
best of his ability. Therefore Arent Jansen has thought well to 
draw the country around Adams-Berg twice from the modest- 
house or resting-place Kawatta ; both of which drawings were 
made not far from each other, but nevertheless a great difference 
will be foimd between them. 

In the present view is shown on the left the house (a), which is 
not only badly built, but is also covered only with grass.*®^ Such 
houses are met mth thereabouts in one place and another, for 
passing the night in, and to rest in diuing prolonged bad weather. 
Near this house stands a devil’s tree [b) that is already pretty old, 
and has branches standing far apart from one another. Round 
about this tree and beyond it is seen a fine undergrowth (c), and 
over this Adams-Berg (d) in the midst of a forest that stands in 
front of it ; and as this moimtain is seen from an entirely different 
side from that in the first view, it has. not without reason, an 
entirely different aspect. To the right is to be seen another 
pretty high mountain (e), and in the distance yet another moun- 
tain, which is somewhat higher than both the others, overgrown 
with underwood, which makes a very pleasant impression to the 
eye, not only on account of the varied shading of trees and 
.shrubs, but also on account of the beautiful rice-fields (/) lying 
in front of it, and the dams that divide them, and on which 
stand here and there wretched little huts, that serve only for 
protection from heat and rain ; especially as the Singualese cannot 
••^tand the latter very well. Behind these rice-fields is further 
seen a fine undergrowth (g) intermingled with very high trees, 
before which stands in the foreground a fairly old stem of a tree. 
Nature there makes a very agreeable play in the interchange of 
colours : here however the principal objects, such as houses, 
rivers, and other figures, are omitted, and this is represented 
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simply as a waste. In the foreground (h) are seen a number of 
Singualese, as they are accustomed to go on their pilgrimages with 
their wives and children ; for they are able with little ceremony 
in pubhc places to prepare and eat their food in the pots and pans 
that they carry with them, and after having taken their meal and 
rested, to journey on, which, when several of such troops march 
together, forms a pleasant sight. Whenever they wish to stay 
the night, and do not find a hut (which are to be met with almost 
everywhere), their tampat leaf has to serve them instead of a 
house, the scrap of cloth that they have round their bodies instead 
of the mat as a covering and bed, the fire, which they speedily 
kindle and keep ahght as a guard against tigers, elephants, and the 
like, and in suohwise they can live anywhere. The figures given 
here show them in their ordinary dress. v 

The last plate shows “ Another view of the said Adams- 
Berg, taken not far from the aforementioned resting-place 
Kawatta.” Of this we have the following description ; — 

Another view of the aforesaid resting place Kawatta is here 
given, from which the good reader may judge what a difference 
distance makes, though this view was taken at only a short 
distance from the former. In the previous view we had the tree 
(6) behind the house, but now we see it on one side thereof, and 
the stem is visible do'wm to the ground, without any special 
difference being remarked in the roof. Right below is seen a 
small stream (c). which makes a very effective pictiue with its 
winding course. Across it is a bridge (d), such as is made by 
the Singualese, and which consists simply of a number of bambun 
canes fastened together side by side resting on some rough 
piles 

But we have wandered away rather too long from our sketch, 
to which we retiun, and notice the beautifully interspersed 
thickets (e) with the rice-fields (/) lying between, which notwith- 
standing the sHght alteration of the position look much prettier 
here than in the preceding view, because more of them are to be 
seen in this than in that. Adatiis-Berg (g) is in like mamier. 
though not much, seen with a different aspect, and stands 
out prominently behind the forest. The other mountains (h) 
also are seen much better here, as the position from which this 
view was taken is somewhat higher than the former one, so that 
one can see better into the stream and fields and over the forest 
and undergrowth. Anyone that is a connoisseur of drawing and 
famihar with landscapes will easily be able to decide that these 
sketches were taken from natiue, and are no invented and self- 
evolved drawings ; seeing that one can perceive exactly such 
alterations of distance and position when a ja’ospect is put before 
us on paper, and afterwards make only a shght change in position 
both in height and also to the side. 

According to Heydt, as quoted above, Baron van Imhoff 
paid two visits to Mulgiri-gala during his tenure of office as 
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Governor of Ceylon (1736-40), but of these I have no details. 
A little over a quarter of a century later, however, another 
Dutch Governor of Ceylon, a native of Colombo moreover, 
Iman Willem Falck '*** (August 9, 1765, to February 6, 1785), 
visited the rock ; and though no account of this visit has 
come down to us, some of the results thereof are on record. 
In Upham’s Sacred and Historical Books of Ceylon (1833), vol. 
III., the first of the “ Budhist tracts ’’ consists, according to 
the title on p. 1, of “Five Series of Seventeen Questions on 
the Principal Tenets of the Budhist Faith, addressed to the 
Chief Priests of the Principal Vihares in Ceylon ; also to the 
Maha Modliar Rajapakse, by the Dutch Governor,” the first 
series giving the replies of “ Miilgirri Galle, Chief Priest 
Karatotta Oenanse.” ““ Then on page 33 commences “ A 
Series of Xinety Queries proposed b}- the Dutch Governor on 
Points of Budhist Doctrine ; also, the Answers thereto by 
the Chief Priest of Mulgiri -galle Vihari.” The first query and 
answer are as follows ; — 

Query 1. — tVhat signifies Miilgiri-galle, and why is it so 
called ? 

Answer. — Jlulgiri-galle signifies a rock lying in the country of 
Giriepawda-ratta, and tliat has a subterranean cavity, in the 
centre of which rock there has been constructed a Statue of 
Budhu and. as a series of offerings are made at the place, and 
as the rock is in size superior to any other in that quarter, it is 
therefore called the Muigiri-galle, or chief rock.^*^ 

Then on page 75 we have the following question and 
answer ; — 

76. Is the state ol ilulj.;iri -galle the same as when the King 
Moottusiwe reigned ? 

Yes, it is now in the very same state."' 

A Uttle further on commences what is described on page 81 
as the ■■ Translation of a Cingalese Compendious Description 
of the Budhist Doctrme, and of the Edification of the Famous 
Pagoda upon Adam’s Peak [.stc .'], denominated Mulgirri-gaUe : 
sent, on the 3d of December, 1766, to His Excellency the 
Honourable Iman Willem Falck, Doctor of Law, Governor 
and Director of the Island of Ceylon and its Dependencies, in 
comphance with His Excellency’s desire (when in the Pagoda 
Mulgirri-gaUe), by the High Priest residing there, named Sue 
[sic, for SriJ Bandare Metankei-e Sameneie Samewahanse. ' 
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This title raises hopes that are not fulfilled ; for the promised 

description of the edification of the famous pagoda 

denominated Mulgirri-galle ” after all resolves itself 

into the following meagre statement, with which the compen- 
dium ends (p. 106) : — 

Another king of this island, called Dieweni-patisse, who 
resided in the city Anuradhe-pura, caused, in the 809th year after 
the birth of Eoedoo [sic], in consequence of the happiness which 
consisted in his doctrine, this pagoda, called MulleguTi, to be 
erected in a most splendid manner, which is situated within the 
Girrewadoloosda-haspattoo [sic] ; and, with the consent of the 
necessary villages, and many people, caused great sacrifices to be 
made therein, from which time also it has remained in the same 
state. 

On page 134 commences “ A further account of the doctrines 
of the Budhists, originally written in the Dutch language in 
questions and answers, as proposed to the Candians, and 
answered by them.” Among these questions and answers we 
find the following (p. 154) : — 

How is the most sacred law-book or Scripture of the Cingalese 
called ? 

Abidarmepeteke Sattaperkarreneje.'*’ 

Is the book to be had here ? 

In Candia it is to be had complete : at Mulgirigalle, or Adam’s 
Hill,*'*® it is not complete. 

And this same tract ends as follows (pp. 165-6) ; — 

Have the Candians any knowledge of Adam and Eve ? Was 
Paradise on Ceylon, and did Adam leave the imprint of Iris foot 
on the hiU called Adam’s Peak ? Is the lake found there said to 
have originated from the tears shod by Eve,^‘“ on account of her 
sins ? Are Adam and Eve represented by the images in the temple 
of Mulgiri-galle ? What idols are those which have the shape of 
women ? 

The Candians hav'e nc knowledge of Adam or Eve, &c. The 
footsteps visible on the hill called Adam’s Peak is that of Guadma 
Budhu. The large images in the temple of Mulgiri-galle are 
images of Budliu alone ; the smaller ones are those of the inferior 
gods. WTrerever pictures of women are found painted on walls, 
they represent former queens and princesses, of whom accounts 
are to be found in Cingalese books. 

The above passages are interesting. In the first place we 
learn that Governor Falck paid a visit to Mulgiri-gala at some 
date previous to December, 1766,’“® and that he propounded 
to the chief incumbent of the vihara there a long series of 
questions on the subject of Buddhist doctrine, all of which 
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were duly answered in rvTiting. Falck seems, however, not 
to have been satisfied with the complaisant manner in which 
the priests and other natives at Mulgiri-gala had confirmed 
the absurd belief of former visitors that the rock was the burial 
place of Adam and Eve, and to have taken an opportimity 
(when, does not appear) of appealing to the Kandyans on this 
point (together with others). So, in the second place, we 
have a definite and conclusive statement exploding once and 
for all the fond delusion about Adam and Eve. 

We now come to British times ; and the first reference is of 
the earliest years of the British occupation, at the end of the 
eighteenth century. It occurs in a “ Historical Account of 
Ceylon,” by John Brohier, Provincial Judge of Puttalam, 
printed (from the original manuscript, apparently) in the 
Ceylon Literary Register, II., 60-4. Towards the end of his 
essay the vviter describes the Sinhalese temples, and says : — 

Tlie figure of Vistnou is always near Boodah'** and (for what 
reason I know not) regularly painted blue.'^^ A Priest in a very 
Celebrated Temple about 1,100 yeai's old, cut out of a very 
Rocky Hill, called Adams Berg (not Adam’s Peak), about thirty 
miles from Matma, apologized to me for this Figure being Yellow, 
which was owing to a want of blue Paint. 

John Brohier dates his account from ‘‘ Point de GaUe, 
March 17th, 1797 ” ; but as to when he visited Mulgiri-gala 
he gives us no clue. It is a pity also that he says so httle 
regarding the rock. 

The first Englishman (or, rather, Scotsman) to visit the 
famous rock, so far as weknow,*®®was the Rev. James Cordiner, 
who, from May 16, 1799, to May 2, 1804, -resided in Ceylon 
as chaplain to the garrison of Colombo and principal of all the 
schools in the Island. His visit took place in the last year of 
the eighteenth century ; and he has not only left us the fullest 
description, next to Heydt’s, of the rock, its temples, images, 
&e., and its surroundings, but has accompanied his accoimt 
by two views, drawn by himself, of Mulgiri-gala, one as seen 
from Kahawatta, and the other as seen near at hand. In his 
Description of Ceylon (1807),!., 167, Cordiner tells us that on 
June 21, 1800, the Governor of Ceylon, Hon. Frederick North, 
left Colombo on a tom round the Island,'®^ our author , among 
others, accompanying him. On August 3 in the evening the 
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vice-regal party reached Matara, and on the 5th “ the writer 
set out, attended only by servants, to visit the Christian 
schools in the interior part of this province.” Passing by 
Dondra, Cordiner arrived at Dikwella, and thence, through 
Kahawatta,at “Mulgeerelenna.”*®® A kraal was in course of 
preparation in the Giruwa pattu, and on the road were seen 
preparations for driving in the herd. 

Arriving at “ the stupendous mountain of stone , called by the 
Dutch Adam’s Brecht , or Berg ; by the Cingalese Mulgeere- 
lenna alias MulgeeregaUa,” Cordiner proceeds to describe the 
difficulty of the climb to the summit, by 545 steps of hewn 
stone, some hoUowed out in the face of the perpendicular rock, 
with iron chains secured on the side. He then gives an 
enthusiastic description of the scenery as seen from the top, 
and continues ; — 

Op the second flat from the top is the entrance into a remarkable 
cave. By some violent convulsion the solid mass seems to have 
been split asunder ; the perforation at first descending perpen- 
dicularly, then slanting and issuing out, about the middle of the 
rock, in a round orifice through which we see the light, and part 
of the country below. People have gone down into the cave, and 
when at the end of it could discover no means of descending to the 
ground. On the same flat stands an elegant bogaha, or hallowed 
fig-tree, having a circular wall, three feet high, built, at some 
distance, roimd it, the intermediate space filled with earth, and 
a small temple erected under the shade of its spreading boughs. 

About halfway up the staircase are two gloomy temples 
contiguous to one another ; they are both caverns excavated out 
of the soUd rock. Front walls and tiled roofs are united to a 
projecting cliff, which is formed within into arched domes. In 
each of these temples is an image of Buddha, in a recUning 
posture, forty-five feet in length, and of a proportionable breadth, 
formed of stone and plaster. There are likewise a great many 
statues, of the common size, standing in ranks, all in the dress of 
Buddha, and called his disciples. The inner walls are covered 
with hieroglyphic paintings, not meanly executed. 

Describing the surroimdings of the place, he continues : — 

There is something so extravagantly romantic in those se- 
questered spots that they inspire the mind with unusual pleasure. 
A traveller, who delights to contemplate the face of sportive 
nature, may there behold her unblemished featirres and undisguised 
charms ; and a person who is fond of meditation , and recollection 
of past events, may here enjoy all the luxury of solitude. Every 
discordant passion is luUed to rest : the most complacent bene- 
volence warms the soul ; and the mind triiunphs in unboimded 
freedom amidst perfect tranquillity. The wildness and luxuriance , 
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the sublimity and beauty, of the scenes probably equal any 
combination which rural grandeur can display. Whilst employed 
in contemplating them, the power of utterance is lost in silent 
admiration, and the eye wanders with astonishment and rapture 
from the rocky brow of the lofty mountain to the rich pastures 
of the fertile valley. 

According to the next wTiter whom I shall quote , Mulgki-gala 
was visited by a British Governor in the person of ' ■ Sir Thomas 
Brovvnrigg ’’ ; but, as no date is given, I am uncertain wkether 
Sir Thomas Maitland (1805-12) or Sir Robert Brownrigg 
(1812-22) is meant ; and I have found no confirmation of the 
statement. The •wTiter referred to, John Deschamps, spent 
nine years (1828-37) in Ceylon as an officer of the Royal 
Artillery, and in 1845 pubhshed in London a folio volume 
entitled ticenery arid Reminiscencea of Ceylon, containing, 
besides a sketch of the history of Ceylon (taken from previous 
wTiters) , a set of tv^•elve lithogi-aphic plates from drawings by 
himself, with accompauving descriptions. Plate X. represents 
■■ The Rock of Mulkirrigalle," but the descriptive account 
does not contain matter of sufficient interest to justify its 
reproduction at length. 

The writer omits to tell us in what year he visited Mulgiri-gala , 
so that I am not sure if I am right in placing it before, instead 
of after, the next account that I shall quote, by an ofBcer who 
was in Ceylon contemporaneously with Deschamps. This was 
Major Forbes (1826-37) ; and he, it is evident, was attracted 
thither, not on account of any natural beauty in the surround- 
ings, but from an interest in ancient Buddhist remain#. 
At the beginning of 1834 Forbes made an archeological tour 
in the youthern Province, a description of which is given in 
his Seven Years in Ceylon (1841), II., chap. VIII. (pp. 191-2). 
His account is very brief ; it runs as follows : — 

From Tangalla I tinned inland for twelve miles, to visit the 
Buddhist temples of Mulgiri. This rock is about three hundred 
and fifty feet in heigh t . ’ perpendicular on three sides , but attached 
on the north to a low, rocky range, of which it forms the 
abrupt termination. The small level spot on the summit, from 
which there is an extensive view over the .southern maritime 
provdnces, is sm'mounted by a dagoba : the ascent is not difficult, 
, stone steps being placed wherever the rock was too steep to be 
easily surmounted. The dwellings of the priests of the establish- 
ment are situated near the base of the rock ; and behind them, 
where there is an overhanging ledge, the remains of the oldest 
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tomples, now in ruins, may be distinguished. The new temples, 
as they are called, are excavated under a ledge within a Uttlo 
distance of the summit, and are in good repair. The rock 
temples of Mulgiri, although similar in design, are every way 
inferior to those at Dambool : the old temples were formed 
by Saidatissa in the second centmy before Christ ; Kalima 
Detootissa completed the new temples in the seventh century of 
the Christian era. 

To the last sentence Forbes appends a footnote, as follows : — 

The inscriptions at Mulgiri consist of a few words in the square 
or Nagara character, and two lines of Cingalese, of little import 
and no value. 

The next writer whom I shall quote visited Mulgiri-gala some 
thirty-five years after Forbes, and has left an even more 
meagre description , though his poetical and antiquarian tastes 
fitted him to deal fully with the rock from its various aspects 
I refer to Mr. Thomas Steele, C.C.S., who, when in charge 
of the Harabantota District, employed liis leisure time in 
translating into English versfe the well-known Sinhalese poem 
by Alagiyavanna Mohottala, Kusa Jdtakaya. This was 
published in London in 1871, with an appendix of notes, 
among which is an interesting account of “ Buddhistic and 
other Remains in the Hambantota District.” In this occurs 
the following passage (pp. 232-3) ; — 

Ancient inscription^ carved on granite rocks are to be 

met with in great plenty all over the district, as at Vadigala, 
between Tangalla and Hambantota, Angulakolawala, and 
Mulgiri-gala. 

Mulgiri-gala is one of the most flourishing and picturesque 
liuddhist monasteries in the province, and is kept in admirable 
order. The priests are extremely courteous to strangers, for 
whoso reception* a hall has been built. Mention is made of the 
place in Sinhalese chronicles so early as 120 b. — an antiquity 
to which, it need hardly be said, no monastic establishment in the 
West can lay claim. 

The view in the early morning from the lofty rock on which 
the dagoba stands is very beautiful. On the shoulder of the rock 
is the cave, converted into a temple, now filled with figmes of 
Buddha in various attitudes. The lands belonging to the monas- 
tery are of considerable extent and value. 

When Mr. Steele visited Mulgiri-gala, he does not state ; but 
it was probably between 1865 and 1870. 

A few years later the temple-rock was visited by the well- 
known writer and artist Miss C. F. Gordon Gumming, under 
the following circumstances. In response to an invitation 
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from Bishop Jermyn, Miss Gordon Gumming arrived in Ceylon 
tarly in 1873, and spent the whole of that year and a large 
part of the next in the Island, visiting aU parts of it, and 
painting the most striking scenes. Her account of this sojourn 
is embodied in her book Two Happy Years in Ceylon, published 
in 1892. In chapter XXI. of this book (vol. lit) she records 
a tour on the southern coast, made in September (and October 
probably), 1873; and on pages 209-11 we read of her visit 
to the mountain. 

Miss Gordon Gumming made a painting of Mulgiri-gala, 
which has been exhibited at various times, together v/ith her 
other pictures of Indian and Ceylon scenes, but has unfor- 
tunately not been reproduced in any of her books ; otherwise 
it would be interesting to compare it with the earlier drawings 
of Arent Jansen, Cordiner, and Deschamps. 

The latest writer that I know of who has given a descrip- 
tion of a visit to Mulgiri-gala is’Mr. R. Burleigh Campbell, 
formerly of the Public Works ]!)ei>artment in Ceylon. In 1884 
Mr. Campbell published in London a small volume entitled 
A Trip to Tissa, Ceylon. (It contains two other sketches 
besides.) Though Mr. Campbell gives himself and the other 
persons mentioned in his narrative fictitious names, we need 
not assume that the incidents related are other than true. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Campbell was an ardent “sportsman,” 
and his account is marred by descriptions of such “ sport ” as 
the shooting of beautiful and harmless birds. Mr. Campbell, 
with a companion, arrived at Tangalla at the beginning of 
June, 1881. An account of his visit to Mulgtri-gala is con- 
tained in chapter III. 

As frontispiece to his book Mr. Campbell gives a drawing 
of the Tangalla resthouse ; I wish that instead he had given 
a view of Mulgiri-gala — a far worthier object for his pencil. 

My own visit to Mulgiri-gala took place in January, 1890, 
in company with my brother, Mr. A. M. Ferguson, jr., who 
wrote a short account of our trip, which was printed in the 
Ceylon Literary Register, IV., 191-2. 

We tried to find the height of the rock by dropping a rope 
from the summit ; but the cord was far too short. On inquiring 
at the Surveyor-General's ofiice in 1890, I was informed that 
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the altitude of Mulgiri-gala was not recorded there ; whether 
it has since been ascertained I do not know.* 

I searched in vain for the stone with Arent Jansen’s name 
and the pair of compasses. The whole platform has been relaid 
(perhaps more than once) since his time, and his memorials have 
disappeared. But, very curiously, Mr. W. H. Jansz, of 
Tangalla, has in his possession a stone that the priests at 
Mulgiri-gala allowed him to remove from the rock (I do not 
know from what part) , which bears the following inscription : — 



“The figures,’' Mr. Jansz informed me. “are somewhat 
defaced, but the 17 is quite clear.” 

Not a single Dutch map of Ceylon, as far as I know (not 
even Valentyn's). enters Mulgiri-gala ; and very few English 
ones give the name. The earliest appears to be that in 
Cordiner’s work (1807), where we find a sugar-loaf peak 
of exaggerated size with the name “ Mulgeerelenna.” 
Capt. Schneider’s map (1822) has “ MoelkirigaUe or Adam’s 
Mt.” I possess a copy of this map bound up ^vuth Casie 
Chitty’s Gazetteer, on which the original owner has marked 
with a black line “ My tour in the Island in 1828,” and it 
appears from this that he visited Mulgiri-gala m going round 
the coast from Colombo to Trincomalee, whence he sailed for 
Madras in 1830 (having come to Mannar from “ Ramnad, 
Madma, &c.,” in the latter year). That he was a military 
officer seems certain ; but who he was, I do not know. There 
are three names written on the back of the map, the first 
two having been erased, viz., R. Armstrong, Heyland, and 
Pearson. Perhaps someone else can identify the traveller as 
one of these. Fraser's map (1862) has “ Moolgiriagalle.” 

* The Survey Office has no height worked out for Mulgiri-gala. It 
is only a minor point. — B., Ed. Sec. 
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XOTES. 

> It is universally known among the Sinhalese resident in its 
vicinity as Mukiri-gala. That this corruption of the name was 
current two hundred years ago is evident from the first extract 
from Valentyn given below. 

® On these see infra. 

3 Mah. 36, 127 (p. 149 of Eng. trans.). 

*■ See Mah. 57, 37 ; 78, 7-10. “ Selantarayatana” means “ the 

abode among the rocks.” 

* The dates given by Tumour for the reign of Suddha Tissa 
are 137-119 b.c. ; but the table of chronology as given by 
Wickremasinghe at p. 142 of EpigrapMaZeylanica. I., gives 77-59 
B.c. On that page the editor attributes to this king the names 
found in the Ritigala inscription Xo. 1, %'iz. . Devanapiya 
Maharaja Gamini Tisa. 

' Tumour, on p. ii.,of his Introduction to the Mahdvat}sa, speaks 
of “ Mulgirigalla wihare, a temple built in the reign of Saidaitissa 
about 130 years before the birth of Christ : from which one 
would suppose that he identified Mulgiri-gala with Dakkhinagiri ; 
but in his Index ht.' describes the latter as “ a wiharo at Anuradha- 
pura.” The Rdjdvaliyo (Eng. trans.. 44)says that “Sedetissa. . . . 
built the. , . .Mulgirigala Vehera." which shows that the writer 
identified it with the Dakkhinagiri rdhara. The Pujdvaliya says 
only that Sede Tissa “ built the viharas Dighanakha, &c.” 

^ This is the ordinary chronology : but, according to Wickre- 
masinghe (Ep. ZeyL. I., 156) his predecessor Kassapa IV. reigned 
from"963 or 967 to 980 or 984 a.d. 

« Mah. 35, 5; 36, T2, 13, 35. 107 (see also 37. .32). 

» Mah. 36. 33. 

"> In the same letter, quoted above. Mr. Wijesinha rvrote : 
“ Although I have waded through the Rasavdhini, Thupavarisa, 
Pujdvaliya . and other books. I am sorry to say my search has 
proved fruitless. I wrote to several priests in the Southern 
Province, and con-sulted other.^ who ought ti^ know something 
.about such matters, but equally fruitless were my efforts in that 
direction.” 

B. Gunasekara’s “A Contribution to the History of Ceylon,” 24. 
** Sinhalese text and Upham’s Sacred and Hist. Books. 

Upham's Mahd>'ansi (p. 235) says that “ Dettetissa. . . . 
caused to be erected the places of worship called .... 3Iulgiri- 
vdhare ” : but no credit can be given to thi» very faulty version. 
The Rdjdvali. also a late compilation, though embodying valuable 
traditional matter, says (Eng. trans., .51) that ” Kalakandetu 
Tissa. . . .caused to be erected four viharas,” among them “ Mul- 
giri-gala.” (Upham’s version has “the daggoba Mulking [sic] -gala 
Vihari.”) 

Circa 1250 and 1550 (see Wickremasinghe’s Si'phalese 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, 35, 73). 

See BeU, Rep. on Kegalla Dist.. 81. 
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See the list in Uphain’s Sacred and Hist. Books, III., 167-93. 

See Tumour’s Mahdraifsa, Introd., II. 

See his Cat. of Pali. . . .Manuscripts, 25. 

Even so late as 1829 Upham, in his History and Doctrine of 
Buddhism (73), has “ . . . .the Budliist temple of Moellegirri-galle, 
on Adam’s Peak.” Tumour, in the Introduction to his Mahd- 
ransa, in referring to “ the grossest errors ” with which Upham’s 
work “ abounds,” quotes the abov'e among other examples, and 
sarcastically comments that the statement is like saying that 
“ Sahsbury Cathedral stood on Westminster Abbey.” 

In his Ost-Indische Reiss-Beschreibung (Bern, 1669), 172-3. 
See also Ceylon Lit. Reg. , I. , 383. 

See C. Lit. Reg., VI., 98. 

Daniel Parthey, Burgers in Franckenherg , Ost-Indische und 
Persianische Neun-jahrige Kriegs-Dienste . &c., Niirnberg. 1698. 
His work is of very little value, much of the contents being 
appropriated from previous writers, while of his own experiences 
he tells comparatively little. Some of the years ho spent in Ceylon 
are passed over in complete silence. The book is illustrated with 
plates, many of them entirely fanciful. 

Laurens Fiji ( 1680-92). 

** I can find no reference elsewhere to this embassy from 
Persia. 

Why only seven, is not evident. 

** That is, German miles = about four English. The distance 
is exaggerated. 

” Arecanut (Malay pinang). 

** Compare the measurements given in the extracts from 
Valentyn and Heydt. 

A plate (purely imaginary) is given to illustrate this. It is 
entitled “ Adams berg" (N. B.). and depicts an extraordinaryrocky 
hill or mountain, with so many peaks as to resemble a fir-cone, 
up which three men are climbing, two of them clinging to chains. 
At the base (not the summit) is a huge cave, in which lie side by 
side eight figures swathed from head to foot in grave-clothes, 
while above their heads are strspended burning lamps. A greater 
caricature of either Adam's Peak or Mulgiri-gala could hardly be 
imagined. 

““ Compare Herporfs statement above, .and Heydt', s below. 

Neue Ost-Indische Reise .... .Herons gegeben von Christoph 
Langhanss. Leipzig, 179.5. (See also C. Lit. Peg. , III., 54 et.seq.) 

Cf. Heydt’s statement infra. 

■*’ On this, see my translation of Couto. in C. A. S. .11., XX.. 
108, n. 6. 

He was never in Ceylon. 

’’ Mr. A. Spence Moss, Public Works Department, in a paper 
entitled “ Valentyn’s Account of Adam's Peak.'’ printed in the 
C. A. S. Journal, VII., 47-56, gives a very faulty translation of 
most of Helmont's letter, and other extracts from Valentjm’s 
account, but entirely fails to notice the confusion, though he 
asserts that the absurd illustration of Adam’s Peak given by 
\’alent\-n is a representation of .Arangala (Xalanda) Peak. 
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This is the more remarkable in that W. Skeen, in his valuable 
monograph on Adam's Peak (1870) had written (pp. 71-2): 
“ Elsewhere he [Valentyn] furnishes a notable instance of the 
inaccuracy of his owm information, by minutely describing the 
temples and images of Mulkirigala — & precipitous rock, near 
Matara, called by the Dutch Adam's Berg — as if they existed 
on the moimtain of the Sri-pada. Philalethes, accepting this 
statement as correct, endorses it in his history ; and Upham and 
others, following him, perpetuate the error ; although Cordiner, 
who is constantly quoted by Philalethes, and who does not seem 
to have been acquainted with Valentjm’s work, in that part of his 
tour roimd the island which contains the route from Matara to 
Tangalla, describes the same place, which w^ still called by Dutch 
residents Adam’s Brecht or Berg." 

Valent3m does not say where he obtained this document, or 
by whom it was written and when, all of which we should like to 
know. 

A misprint for Moekeregalle. This is the earliest instance 
I have met with of the use of this name by a European 
writer. 

Compare Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy’s Mediaeval 8irj.halese Art, 
chap. VTII. and appendix ; also Daniel Parthey’s statement 
above, and Heydt’s below. 


Ft. in. 

’’ The head is in circumference . . 11 2 

The eyes .. .. .. — llj 

The ears . . . . . . 3 — 

The nose . . . . . . 16 

The mouth . . . . 12 

The shoulder-blades . . . . 6 10 

The arms . . . . ..132 

The palms of the hand , . . . 2 — 

The middle finger . . . . 2 1 

The nails of the same . . . . — 4 

The soles of the feet . . . . 4 4 

The great toe . . . . 15 

The nail of this . . . . — 3 


The head is in circumference . . 9 5 

The eyes . . . . . . — 11 

The ears . . . . . . 2 6 

The nose . . . . . . 16 

The mouth . . . . 12 

The shoulder-blades . . . . 6 2 

The arms . . . . . . 12 1 

The palms of the hand . . . . 1 7J 

The middle finger . . . . 16 

The nail of the same . . . . — 2J 

The soles of the feet . . . . 3 3^ 

The great toe . . . . 11 

The nail of this . . . . — 3 


Near this image stand four other little images. 
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The head is in circumference 
The eyes . . 

The ears . . 

The nose . . 

The mouth 

The shoulder-blades 

The arms . . 

The palms of the hand 

The middle finger 

The nail of the same 

The soles of the feet 

The great toe 

The nail of this 

The head is in circumference 

The eyes . . 

The ears . . 

The nose . . 

The mouth 

The shoulder-blades 

The arms . . 

The palms of the hand 

The middle finger 

The nail of the same 

The soles of the feet 

The great toe 

The nail of this 

The head is in circumference 

The eyes . . 

The ears . . 

The nose . . 

The mouth 

The shoulder-blades 

The arms . . 

The palms of the hands 
The middle finger 
The nail of the same 
The soles of the feet 
The great toe 
The nail of the same 
** The head is in circumference 
The eyes . . 

The ears . . 

The nose . . 

The mouth 

The shoulder-blades 

The arms . . 

The palms of the hands 
The middle finger 
The nail of the same 
The soles of the feet 
The great toe 
The nail of the same 


Ft. in. 

12 4 

— Hi 

3 6 
1 6 

1 4 

7 10 

13 6 

2 — 

2 4 

— 4 

4 9 

1 4 

— 4 
10 6 

— 10 

2 5 | 

1 44 

1 — 

5 3 
11 1 

1 H 
1 H 
2 

3 3 
1 1 

— 3 

4 4 


— 6 
2 6 

2 7 

4 5 

— 9 

— 9 

— 1 

1 4 

— 7 

— n 

13 9 

1 1 

2 8 

1 4 

1 5 

7 2 

12 8 
1 6 
1 11 

— 3 

3 7 

1 4 

— 4 
^>6 1 I 
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I am not sure what is meant by “at the other side of the 
moimtain.” 

This is a manifest error. Heydt (infra) more correctly says 
that the chamber contained an image of “ the goddess Magia,” 
by which is evidently intended Maya Devi, the mother of Buddha. 
“ Diegodde ” here is apparently a copyist's blunder for (Dutch) 
“ de godin ” (the goddess), and that, in turn, is a mistranslation 
of devi, which in this connection means not a goddess but a queen 


or princess. 

Ft. in. 

The head is in circumference . , 4 — 

The eyes . . . , , . — 5 

The ears . . . . . . 1 — 

The nose . . . . , . — 5 

The mouth . . . . — - oj 

The shoulder-hlade . . . . 2 3 

The palm of the hand . . . . — 

The middle finger . . . . — 10 

The nail of the same . . . . — 2 


It will be noticed that in this case the measurements of the 
arms, the soles of the feet, the great toe and the nail thereof, 
are omitted. The reason appears to be simply that had these 
been inserted the printer would have had to “carry over” to the 
next page. 

A dagoba. See Heydt, m/m, who makes the height 12 feet. 

Kurakkan. 

^0 This paragraph is, apparently, by Valentyn. 

Govert Helmont, or Van Helmont as Valentyn calls him in 
his Beavhryving van Batavia, 389, where he is mentioned as one of 
the Procureurs of Batavia in 1694. When he was in Ceylon, I do 
not know ; nor what position he held at Tuticorin when he 
wrote this letter. 

Comelis Joan Simons, Governor of Ceylon from May, 1703, 
to November, 1707. (See, regarding him, R. G. Anthonisz’s 
Rep. on Dutch Records, 30, note |.) 

In the memoir of Governor Thomas van Rhee, 1697, portions 
of which are translated in the C. A. S. Journal for 1871-2, mention 
is made (p. 3) of “ The ‘ pugger ’ Moracade garrisoned with 
‘ Toepas’ soldiers and lying in the middle of the Gerewye.” 
This enables us to identify the location of the pagar (Malay = 
stockade) with Malhakada (alias Mahavela) in Giruwa Pattuwa 
East, which in Capt. Schneider’s map of Ceylon (1822) is entered 
as “Marakatte,” and in the map in Pridham’s Ceylon as “Mara- 
kade,” while Arrowsmith’s map of January 1, 1803, in Percival’s 
Ceylon shows “ Marakatte ” as a division of the “ Girrawys- 
pattoe.” Heydt (see infra), in his plan of “ Catuna ” (Katuwana) 
calls it “ Mara-Gattie.” and in his description of “Catuna” he 
spells the name “ Maragatte.” It is now a very insignificant 
village. Helmont’s statement, that Mulgiri-gala is “close to” 
Malhakada, is very incorrect, the places being some 12 miles 
apart in a direct line. Perhaps he was confusing Malhakada with 
Kahawatta. 
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The writer was mistaken as regards nudity: the images of 
Buddha are always clothed, though the robes are generally 
represented as close-fitting and almost transparent. (Cf. Heydt’s 
statements below.) 

“5 Of course the Sinhalese did not call the images by these 
names, unless it were to please the credulous Hollanders. 

According to Valentyn (Jav. Zaaken v. d. Godsdienst, 74), 
Heico Weylsma arrived at Batavia from Amsterdam on April 5, 
16H5, and left for Ceylon in September of that year. In the 
Zanhen v. d. Godsdienst van Ceylon, 416 d, Valentyn records the 
“ending of this man to Ceylon, and says that he was stationed in 
Jaffnapatnam on his arrival, but for how long he did not know, 
nor does he tell us anjhhing further of Weylsma. C. A. L. van 
Troostenburg de Bru^, however, in his valuable Biographisch 
Woordenboek van Ooat-Indisclie Predikanten, states {p. 477) that 
Heico Weilsma, Wejdsma, or Wylsma, was transferred from 
Jalinapatnam in the same year of his arrival there, 1685, to 
Mature, where he died in 1697. 

The document printed by Valentyn (given above) makes the 
length I ft. 6 in. : so also Heydt (infra). 

Port, halhador (male); balhadeira (female), ‘-dancer,’’ is 
probably intended. The idea of the patriarchs dressed as 
devaddsis is certainly comical. 

This is, of course, the ndga Muchalinda, who sheltered the 
Buddha during the sat satiya (see A. K. Coomaraswamy, op. cit. 
88 and pi. XVIII.). 

"o Regarding this inscription, see Heydt infra. 

That is, with no entrance. 

A bo-tree, which the Dutch writers generally refer to by this 
opprobrious name (see Heydt infra, C. Lit. Reg., IV., 92, 
Uph£im’s Sacred and Hist. Books, HI., 147 and cf. C. A. S. 
•lournal, XI., 147). 

The word in the original is tyfferende, the verb tyfferen being 
used by the Dutch in Ceylon (and other parts of the East) in the 
sense of “ to draw (toddy),” toddy-drawers being termed tiffidoors 
or tyfferaars (see Val., Ceylon, 2). I believe these words originate 
in Tivar (pi. of Tivan), the name of the toddy-drawing caste in 
Malabar. 

Tamil kalam, basin, bowl. (Cf. M. Lit. Reg.,LV., 156, where 
the footnote is inaccurate.) 

The bo-tree here spoken of is apparently one of those depicted 
and described by Heydt (infra), who, however, says nothing of 
the “ ever-distilling root ” and its potent sap, though he ascribes 
similar virtue to the water of the little tank there. 

The writer seems to be mixing up two of the four great annual 
festivals, the avurudu-mangalya and the kdrti-mai^galya (see A. 
K. Coomaraswamy, op. cit. 37, 39). 

Regarding whom sec Rep. on Dutch Records, 31, note §. 

The title on the plate has prospect ” for “ view,” “accurate’’ 
for “ concise,” and “ curiosities” for remarkable things.” 

This view is taken from the south. 

This may, or may not, be true. 
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These are the oldest caves, and when Forbes visited the rock 
in 1834 (almost exactly a hundred years after Arent Jansen’s 
visit) were in ruins (see infra). The contents as they existed at 
the end of the 17th or beginning of the 18th century are described 
in the anonymoxas documents printed by Valentyn and given 
above. Heydt further on, after describing the five oaves on the 
upper plateau, dismisses these as unworthy of notice. 

These statements are on the whole correct, only by “ first 
man ” the Sinhalese monks meant that Buddha was nardsabho 
or dipaduttamo , “ chief of men.” We see here how the “ Adam ” 
fiction originated. 

Heydt’s statement and his drawing from Arent Jansen’s 
sketch are here incorrect. The fissure runs from the summit of 
the mountain downwards. 

Here again Heydt seems to have mistaken Jansen’s sketch. 
What he describes as having “ the appearance of a tree ” was, in 
all probability, one of the large trees standing in front of the lower 
part of the fissure. 

” In the plate this letter is in the wrong place : it should be 
higher up to the left, where there is a gap in the rock, and where, 
by means of a magnifying glass, will be seen the two coconut 
trees spoken of by Heydt when describing the “ place of 
offering.” 

In Cordiner’s time (see infra) these had increased to twenty ; 
I counted seventeen. 

■’ This refers to long extracts quoted by Heydt from Baldieus's 
Afqoderye der Oost-Indische Heydenen (Idolatry of the East Indian 
Heathens), which, however, have nothing to do with Buddhism, 
but relate entirely to Hinduism. 

That is, bo-gaha. Heydt constantly confovmds initial b 
and p. On the plate he has Bagoh, Bahaga. 

See supra, note 

Cf. C. Lit. Reg., IV., 86. 

“ Apparently the banyan and the bo are meant. 

See supra, note 

On the plate this letter is very indistinct. 

Cf. supra, C. A. S. Journal, XX., Ill, note -, Skeen’s Adam's 
Peak, 76, note. 

The contents of this cave are fully described further on. 

This is probably a misapprehension. 

CL supra, note ’’’. 

Further on we have bromines. The use of this word to 
describe the mo nks is another proof of Heydt’s ignorance of 
Buddhism. 

All this is highly probable. 

90 By “ there ” is meant Java, where Van Imhoff an-ived from 
Ceylon in April, 1740, Heydt leaving for Europe towards the end 
of that year. Of Van Imhoff’s visits to Mulgiri-gala there is no 
record in print that I know of : perhaps the Dutch archives 
contain some references to them. Regarding Van Imhoff, see 
Rep. on Dutch Records, 32, note 
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It is a pity that Heydt was not able in person to visit Mulgiri- 
gala, as, had he done so, he would doubtless have given los drawings 
more free from inaccuracy than are those made by him from 
Arent Jansen’s sketches. 

In Francois I’Estra’s Relation ou Journal d'un Voyage fait 
aux Indea Orientales, published in 1677, at p. 124 is a plate of 
characters copied by the author from “ the tomb of the first man 
Adam ” at the foot of a high mountain in the vicinity of Trinco- 
malee. Several of the characters are very like some in Heydt’s 
plate, and the inscription ma 3 ’ be an ancient Sinhalese one ; but 
it has been so inaccurately copied that it is impossible to read it. 
I caimot identify the place described by I’Estra. 

I know nothing of these, except the one referred to by 
Langhanss {see supra). 

That is, the annual letters written to Europe by the 
Jesuits. 

This ctuious error is copied from Linschoten (see C. A. S. 
Journal, XX., 191, note '). 

According to Couto they did both. 

I do not know what authority Heydt had for this assertion : 
probably none. 

** This description of the method employed by Arent Jansen 
to obtain what are now known as “estampages “ is of much 
interest. 

’’ The scales on the plates give inch = 1 foot forXos. 1 to 8, 
1| inch = 1 foot for Nos. 9 and 10, and 1^ inch = 1 foot for the 
“ hieroglyphics." 

See supra. 

This is No. 74 « of E. Muller (see infra). 

On Nos. 3 and .3 to 8 see Mr. Hem’y Parker’s remarks 
further on. 

On these, see infra. 

Sic in* the original. 

This is about right, as far as I can remember. 

This is the inscription 743 of E. Muller (see infra). The 
name mentioned by Hej'dt seems to be intended for Bambaren- 
dagewatta; but whether there is still such a garden I do not 
know. 

See Mr. Parker's remarks on these infra. Muller does not 
appear to have seen this inscription; at anj' rate, he does not 
mention it. I cannot saj^ if the name tValpolagewatta is still 
extant. 

On these see 3Ir. Parker’s explanations infra. 

Both Heydt and his artist friend seem to have been fairly 
credulous. 

The Pannebakker j’ . on the road to Hanwella (see Casie 
Chitty's Gazetteer, 181). The Sinhalese name is Kohilawatta. 

Unfortunately this promise is unfulfilled. 

This is No. 2 of Hej dt. 

This is No. 9 of Hej'dt. 

This is No. 3 of Heydt. 

11“ This is No. 4 of Heydt. 
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On the plate this word is spelt with a 6. It has here 
the alternative meaning of “idol’’ (see Hobson-Jobson, s. v. 

“ Pagoda "). 

Compare the measurements of this and the other chambers 
and images with those given in the document printed by V alentyn 
(supra). 

* This description is not very lucid , and does not seem to agree 
with the plate. 

’ ' ® The usual flame-ornament found on the heads of images of 
Buddha. 

Cf. Cordiner, I., 188. It was “ the native custom ” to 
bore the ears when Heydt wrote , the practice having died out long 
before (see C. A. S. Journal, Vol. XX.. Xo. fiO. p. 339, note *). 

The plate shows that the image was clothed in the usual 
close-fitting, semi-transparent robe, modelled on the body by the 
artist. 

These are probably Buddha's chief disciples. 

This is the Vessantara Jdtaka, a favourite subject for paint- 
ing on the walls of viharas (see A. K. Coomaraswamy, op. cit. 41 
and frontispiece). 

That is, a lotus (see A. K. Coomaraswamy, op. cit. 95-6, and 
plates XV., XVI., XVUI., XIX.). 

See supra. 

This parenthetical explanation is Heydt’s. 

’2’ The colouring had probably worn off. 

See supra, note 

Regarding this, see infra. 

Then follows a description of Sinhalese music and musical 
instruments. 

I am uncertain what Heydt means by this term. 

Compare with this and the following plate Cordiner’s draw- 
ing, also made from Kahawatta. 

Only a few years before Heydt’s visit to Ceylon fhe Island 
had borne the infliction of Vuyst and Versluys as Governors. 

More probably with cad jans. 

Talipot. 

The Kiran-ela. 

'“■ This bridge had, in Cordiner’s time, given place to a wooden 
one, then “ in bad repair. ” 

Heydt here digresses on the subject of Sinhalese bridges and 
his experiences of them. 

Regarding whom see Rep. on Dutch Records, 33, note ff. 

*‘'® This man was a noted scholar (seeAlwis'sSidathSangarawa, 
Introd., evil., CCXXXI.). 

Cf. Cordiner’s statement infra. 

It is strange that only one statue is mentioned. 

This is not so likely as the explanation given by Wijesinha, 
supra. 

The pertinence of the question is not clear ; and the answer 
can only be described as extraordinary, considering that Mutasiv'a 
reigned (? 307-247 b.c.) two centuries before Saddha Tissa built 
the first vihara at Mulgiri-gala. 
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This is, I presume, Koratota’s religious appellation. 

1*® In his History and Doctrine of Buddhism, 33, Upham cites 
the following “ extract .... taken from a Singalese manuscript” : 
” . . . . King Devine-petisse, who, in the 809th year after the 
Buddhas death, caused the pagoda of Moellogirri-galle to be 
erected, which is situated within the Gierawadoloosdahaspattoo.” 
The “Singalese manuscript” is evidently the one sent by the 
high priest of Mulgiri-gala to Palck. The date mentioned, corre- 
sponding to 266 A.D., shows that by “ Dieweni-patisse ” (Devenipe 
Tis or Devanampiya Tissa) is really meant Detu Tis or Jettha 
Tissa, who, as we have seen above, is said by several 
authorities to have “ built the Mulgiri vehera.” 

Abhidhammapitaka-sattappakarana, the seven divisions of 
Abhidhammapitaka. 

“ Hill,” not “ Peak.” 

Cf. Skeen’s Adarn's Peak, 58-9. 

150 Perhaps in 1769, since inBertolacci's View of the Agricultural 
... .Interests of Ceylon, Appendix A. (pp. 451-77), are printed 
“ Answers given by some of the best-informed Candian Priests, 
to Questions put to them by Governor Falk, in the year 1769, 
respecting the ancient Laws and Customs of their Country.” A 
note at the end says : '• The preceding brief account, by question 
and answer, of some of the laws and usages existing and prevailing 
in the Candian territories, was written on tlie 12th of August, 
1769.” 

Cf. Skeen’s Adam's Peak, 128, note t- 

Cf. A. K. Coomaraswamy, op. cit. 164, 171. 

I do not count the somewhat mythical Scot spoken of by 
Govert Helmont supra. 

See C. Lit. Reg., II,, 295. 

“ Mulgiri-lena ” means, of course, literally “ Mulgiri cave,” 
but like Rajagiri-lena at Miliintale is applied to the rock as a 
whole. Further on Cordiner gives the name as an alias. 

There is no such word as brecht in Dutch, and its use here 
seems to be due to some misimderstanding on the part of Cordiner. 

It is somewhat strange that Cordiner in no case uses the 
popular corruption Mukirigala, which, as wo have seen, was 
current a century earlier, as it is now. 

This is a mere guess. 

The “ two lines in Cingalese ” were probably one of the 
inscriptions given in Heydfs plate. 

’®'> This rather begs the question. 

4. Mr. Hakward then read a note on the Paper by A. Mendis 
Gunasekara Mudaliyar.* 

5. The Hon. Mr. AbuxAchalasi, in commenting on the Paper, 
said that he had been listening attentively to the Paper, which 
had been contributed by one who, during his lifetime, laid the 


See Appendix A, page 238, 
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Society under great obligations by the numerous and valuable 
contributions with which he enriched the Society's Journal, and 
which still continued. It was so exliaustive that there was hardly 
anything for him to add. In the early part of the Paper, the 
writer spoke of the rather remarkable reference to Mulgiri-gala. 
It was to be explained by the fact that Mulgiri-gala had been the 
centre of some sectarian sect considered heretical by the authors 
of the Mahavansa. The ancient rock was certainly of interest 
to them, not only for its antiquity, which dated from before the 
Christian era, but because of the fact that Mr. Tumour found the 
Mahdvansa manuscript in its library. But for the discovery of 
that manuscript, the history of Ceylon would still be shrouded 
in mystery. At that time Mr. Prinsep was wearing himself out 
in deciphering the celebrated A^ka inscriptions which had baffled 
archaeologists for years. 

It was most interesting and extraordinary that Mulgiri-gala 
came to be identified by European settlers with Adam’s Peak, 
because Adam's Peak had been known from time immemorial as 
the most import. int j'eak in the Island. It was remarkable that 
about 500 years ago there came to Ceylon a Chinese mission, and 
a memorial of the mission had been recently discovered in Galle, 
on a tablet. There slmuld be more reference to the matter, 
whether the Chinese mi.ssion came to pa 3 - their respects to Adam’s 
Peak and to make offerings, or whether thej- came to make their 
offerings to Adam's Berg mentioned in the Paper. 

In conclusion, the speaker said that he was sure that thej’ were 
under great obligation for the contribution, and he felt sure thej- 
were unanimou.s in expressing their appreciation of Mr. Donald 
Ferguson's labours and their regret that he was no longer alive 
to receive that expression of appreciation. 

6. Mr. Hakward said the Paper was exceedingly- interesting, 
not only- on account of the history of Mulgiri-gala, but also as a 
chapter of the history of human error. The various confusions 
and mistakes which iMr, I'erguson mentioned were extremely 
interesting, both in reference to local mistakes in regard to Mul- 
giri-gala and the extraordinary delusions of the early visitors 
with regard to local religion. The style in which they described 
the local religion was quite fascinating, and reminded one of 
Herodotus. 

One point he thought was open to doubt, where it was said 
that the German Daniel Parthey went with a body of Persian 
ambassadors on horses and proceeded from Galle to Adam’s 
Peak. Mr. Ferguson considered that they actually went to the 
real Adam's Peak, although he said that the description was to 
some extent a description of Adam's Berg. It was extremely- 
doubtful that those ambassadors travelled from tialle to Adam’s 
Peak. Anybody who travelled in the Sabaragamuwa Province 
would know the number of idavdas one had to traverse, and 
that it was difficult to take a horse through. At a time when 
there were no metalled roads it wa.s extremely difficult country 
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to take horses over. It was improbable that those ambassadors 
had ascended Adam’s Peak in twelve days, and in eight days had 
made the return journey. Of course, given a road, it would be 
perfectly easy. It was more probable that the Dutch took those 
Persian ambassadors a trip of sixty miles from Galle to Adam’s 
Berg, where the country was comparatively easy, and made 
circmts so as to make it look really longer than it really was. 
The resemblance of the description to Adam's Berg made one 
believe that the German soldier went to Adam's Berg and not to 
Adam’s Peak. The possibilities of error on the part of historical 
witnesses were remarkable. He had little doubt that they never 
went to the real Adam’s Peak. 

7.. The Hon. Mr. AbthstAchalam said he had much pleasure 
in moving a vote of thanks to His Excellency the Acting Governor 
for having attended that function. It must be very inconvenient 
to him, but being a great scholar himself he never grudged the 
time given to the Society. They were all very much indebted 
to him. 

8. Mr. Ttxdob RAjapakse, Gate Mudahyar, seconded. 

9. The Chairman, in retumir^ thanks, said it gave him great 
pleasure to be there that evening, although he confessed the day 
had been a heavy one, beginning with 72 miles motoriog and then 
almost the entire time spent among official papers. He should, 
however, have been very sorry to miss being present that night, 
especially since the Paper was one which had attached to it a 
melancholy interest. It was a Paper written by a gentleman 
who had been a very warm and loyal supporter of the Society 
for a great number of years, and whose death they all deplored. 

The Paper, though extremely interesting, gave less food for 
discussion than was usually the case at those Meetings. It was, 
as Mr. Harward said, curiously illustrative of how easily people 
could misunderstand the obvious. He was especially struck 
by the description of the sedent Buddha with a cobra making 
a sunshade over his head, as a description of Mother Eve presum- 
ably in the act of being tempted by the serpent. That was to him 
an entirely new misunderstanding of the imagery of one religion 
by the professors of another. It was peculiarly interesting. 

He had often wondered what connection Adam, the first man 
of the Christian Bible, had to Ceylon, the home of Buddhism. 
He was sure that there were several gentlemen who could enlighten 
him on the point. It was curious to remember, for instance, that 
at the end of the thirteenth century, that Arabian traveller from 
Fez, Ibn Batuta, who made his way as a professional mendicant 
with a certain amount of rascality, as described in his book with 
extreme humour and imconscious self -revelation, eventually 
arrived in Ceylon. After attacking the local monarch and suggest- 
ing the appropriateness of at once giving him handsome presents, 
by sheer force and impudence of character he obtained his request. 
His next demand was that he should be sent to Adam’s Peak, 
that he might see the footstep of the first man — the Muhammadan 
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and Christian traditions being the same. He was accordingly 
sent. Apparently even in his day, five hundred years ago, the 
tradition throughout the Muhammadan world at any rate was 
that Adam's Peak was the resting place, and that there the 
impression of the footstep of the first man was to be seen. He 
thought that possibly some Member of the Society might at some 
later date give them a Paper on the traditions of the real Adam’s 
Peak. It would be of surpassing interest, and he therefore would 
like to throw out the suggestion. 

He thanked the Members present again for the vote of thanks. 


APPENDICES. 


A. 

The name Mulgiri-gala was originally applied to the rock on 
which the Buddhist monastery stood, and Miilgiriy a to the village 
where the rook was situate (c/. Sigiri-gala and Sigiriya). The name 
Mulgirij a, which is mentioned in the Nampota, the Second Reader 
in the ancient series of Sinhalese Readers, and probably composed 
in the reign of Parakrama Bahu VI. (1410-1462 a.d.) of K6tte, is 
one of a class of ^ullage names found by adding the Sanskrit word 
giri, meaning “hill,” “elevation.” “rising ground,” and it has 
gradually been superseded by the name Mulgiri-gala, now applied 
to the village as well as to the temple there. In the Kokila 
Sandesaga (“Message by the Cuckoo”), a celebrated poem written 
in the reign of Parakrama Bahu VI, above mentioned, the name 
Oiri alone has been used for this rock. This may well be identical 
with the Dakkhind-giri of the Mahdvansa, which is an appropriate 
name, inasmuch as Mulgiri-gala is the southernmost rock in Ceylon. 

Ciidatisa, in the inscription cited, is given by Dr. E. Muller in 
his Sessional Report of 1878 as Cadatisa, a form nearer the 
Pali original Saddhdtissa, and the more modem Sinhalese form 
Sadatisa or Sadetisa. Saddhatissa (137-119 b.c.) was the king 
who founded the Buddhist temple and dagaba on this Rock. 
The name of Cadatisa’s brother, which has been defaced in 
the inscription, was probably no other than the great King 
Dutugemunu (161-137 b.c.), who preceded him. This establishes 
the age and antiquity of the monastery. 
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This monastery has been famed for its collection of ancient 
manuscripts. It was from this temple that Mr. Gleorge Tumour 
procured a copy of the Makdvatj^a Tiled at a time when it was 
quite unknown even to the High Priests of the Establishments of 
Asgiriya and Malwatta, which, as seats of learning, were at one 
time the Oxford and Cambridge Universities of Ceylon. It was 
also at this temple that the Oriental scholar, the late Maha 
Mudaliyar L. da Zoysa, while inspecting Temple Libraries in 
1876, discovered an ancient Sinhalese sanne, or paraphrase, of 
Moggallayana’s Pali grammar, which he reported to Govern- 
ment as the most valuable and interesting manuscript he had 
then discovered, and of which the best scholars of the day had no 
knowledge. 

A. MENDIS GuNASilKABA. 


B. 

I THINK the writer of the letter from Tutucorin , dated September 
19, 1706, and signed Gt. Hehnont (ante, note p. 230), was not 
Govert Helmont, but Gysbert Helmont of Dryberg, an Assiatent 
in the Dutch East India Company, son of Rev. Reynier Helmont 
and ComeHa HoU. Gysbert Helmont was married to Elizabeth 
van Kemuy, and their children were : — 

(1) Reynier Hehnont, Resident of Kilkari, born at Colombo, 

1689, married, 1722, Maria Verschuur. 

(2) Cornelia Helmont, bom at Tutucorin, 1692, married 

Jacobus de Vos. 

(3) Judith Helmont, bom at Tutucorin, 1694. 

(4) Anthony Helmont, bom at Tutucorin, 1697. 

According to my notes. Rev. Feico Wylsma died before Marcli 
7, 1694, his wife being Aeltje Coesvelt. He was stationed at 
Matara from 1685 up to his death at that town. Their children 
were : — 

(1) Sybrandus Wylsma of Leeuwarden, Chief of Cananoor. 

1726. 

(2) Maria Wylsma, married to Francois Noy. 

(3) Nicolaas Willem Wylsma. 

The father-in-law of Sybrandus WjJsma, the Rev. Gerrardus 
Haccoma, was Predikant of Matara, 1697. 

There was at Colombo one Arent Jansz of Amsterdam (ante, 
note *1, p. 233). He had retired from the office of “ Baas aan do 
Pannebakkery ” when he married, at Colombo, .July 29, 1740. 
Elizabeth Peiei-a of Colombo. This must have been the artist 
referred to by Heydt, who says, “ our studio was .... situated 
at the limekiln ” (ante, note p. 233). 

F. H. DE Vos. 
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C.* 

Accoeding to the account you published of the discussion 
about the Paper on Mulgiri-gala, written by Mr. D. W. Ferguson — 
the late lamented co-editor of the “Observer’’ — the writer of the 
Paper and those who took part in it at its discussion at the Royal 
Asiatic Society say that though this temple in West Giruwa 
Pattuwa was founded before the Christian era it is not mentioned 
in the Mahdvaij^a. 

The tradition in the Southern Province re this vihara is that 
it was built by King Saddha Tissa (137 b.c.), and endowed by 
him and his successors from time to time with extensive lands. 

King Saddha Tissa, among other public works which he carried 
out, “in the course of his reign, erected Dakkhinagiri and 

Kallakallena viharas as well as his mother’s vihara” 

(MaMvai^^a, c. 33). 

Dakkhinagiri is Mulgiri-gala, and the mother’s vihara is in 
Magam Pattuwa. 

Kasagala vihara and Nayigala vihara, both situated in Giruwa 
Pattuwa, are later constructions than Dakkhinagiri vihara. I 
am unable to say when it came to be known as Midgiri-gala. 

As this was the chief of all the rocky temples in the Province, 
it came to be known as Mulgiri-gala vihara, in preference to its 
ancient name of Dakkhinagiri vihara. 

Galle, November 21, 1911. Dahanaika. 


D.f 

It is curious that Mulgiri-gala temple bears no trace of any 
attempt on the part of the Portuguese to destroy it. But the sug- 
gestion that they were ignorant of its existence during the century 
and a half that they were in the Island is highly improbable. 

The position of the temple, situated, as it is, on an eminence, 
frorn which “ the horizon of the sea is seen,’’ is by itself sufficient 
to discredit such a supposition. This is not all. The Portuguese 
were distinguished for their enterprise. 

"rheir mission was proselytism, and we know they spared no 
pains to find out “ heathen ’’ places of worship. If the Dutch 
could have learnt the existence of the temple, with the legends 
connected with it, within a few years of their arrival in Ceylon, 
it would be unreasonable to assume that it was unknown to 
the Portuguese during the period of their rule. 

That the Portuguese knew about it, but did not interfere for 
reasons connected with the legend, which associated the place 
with the death of the first parents of mankind, would seem to be 
a reasonable conclusion. 

There was something in the place which lent support to the 
Christian belief, and, it may be. that the place was allowed to 
remain in the state in which they found it. 

* Ceylon Indergenient, November 29, 1911. 
t Ceylon Observer, December 1, 1911. 
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On this hypothesis alone several difficulties which would 
otherwise defy solution would appear to be solved. 

I think from the facts stated in the Paper one can safely 
conclude that this was originally a Vishnuvite temple. In 1797, 
when Brohier visited the temple, the priest apologized for the 
Hgure being painted yellow instead of blue. Yellow belongs to 
the Bviddhists, while blue is the colour of Vishnu, and the priest 
by painting the figure yellow was transforming the figure of 
Vishnu to that of Buddha. 

The Vishnuvites believe that Buddha was an incarnation of 
V'ishnu, and a Buddhist figure in a Vishnuvite temple," near the 
figure of Vishnu,” is not an imcommon feature, as truly observed 
by Brohier.* 

I t hink the query originally proposed by Governor Falck : 
■■ What signifies Mulgirigala, and why is it so called ? ” can now 
be satisfactorily answered. 

That Mulgiri is a corruption of Mula-giri is clear. Mtda means 
•• root,” “ first,” it is also a name applied to Vishnu; giri is “ an 
elevated place” or “hill.” Compare, in the Tamil version of 
M ahabhdrata — 

“ Mula per idalita mun mata mal yanneyiku 
Nela Kiri pol munninra Nedu malai.” 

‘ ‘ In answer to the furious elephant which called out to thee (in 
distress) by name Mida, thou, oh Nedumal( Vishnu), appeared in 
the form of a blue giri (rock).” 

The reference in the stanza is to the appearance of Vishnu in the 
likeness of a rock to relieve the elephant from the grip of a crocodile. 
This act of compassion of Vishnu was not only immortalized in 
books, but, I beheve, also in suitable reUgious edifices. 

On examination of the figiue on Plate LXXVII. (Heydt) it will 
be found that the head of the principal figure is adorned, not with a 

flame, as was supposed, but with the Vishnuvite mark : 

The frequent mention by Heydt of the priests as Pramines 
also points to the fact that the officiating priests of his day were 
other than Buddhist priests. 

The absence of any mention of this temple in the Buddhist 
<‘hronioles also goes to indicate the fact that this was not a 
Buddhist temple. That it belonged to a sect not unfriendly to 
Buddhism is also made clear by the fact of Buddhist books having 
been found there. 

The foot imprint is a symbol which the Vishnuvite claim as 
referring to the measurement of “ the three worlds ” in three 
steps by the feet of Vishnu in his incarnation of Vdma (dwarf). 

On these facts I venture to think that this temple originally 
belonged to Vishnuvites. In its present form I think it could 
not have been built earlier than the eleventh century a.d. 

R. Chelvadusai. 



* [The reverse is usually the case in Ceylon. — B., Ei. >Sec.] 
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E.* 

In' the late Mr. Donald Ferguson’s Paper read before the Ceylon 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society on “ Mulgiri-gala " he refers 
to a stone mth the name of a Dutch artist, Arent Jansen, engraved 
on it , which at one time was to be seen at Mulgiii-gala , but which . 
when he visited the rock in 1890, had disappeared. He says : "I 
searched in vain for the stone with Arent Jansen’s name and the 
pair of compasses.” 

There is no previous reference in the Paper as printed in the 
Ceylon Observer to tliis stone, and I do not know what Mr. 
Ferguson’s authority may be for the fact to be inferred from his 
remark, viz., that at one time there was a stone here with the 
name of the Dutch artist on it. In default of such authority, 
I should be inclined to think that he was confusing the stone 
which he expected to find, but did not find, with the memorial 
left behind at Mulgiri-gala by Floris Jansz, an ensign in the Dutch 
Company’s service, born 1711. died 1738, who engraved on a stone 
there his name, “FI. Jansz,’’ and th^date, “ A° 173S D.” 

I was stationed at TangaUa in 1882, and visited Mulgiri-gala 
and saw the stone. It was removed the same year by Mr, W. A. 
Jansz, Proctor, who was then building a house at Tangalla. and 
built by him into the wall or floor of one of the room.s. He did 
this rvith the permission of the chief priest of the temple. aiKl his 
reason for it was. as he told me, because it commemorated, as he 
supposed, an ancestor of his. M’Tiether this was correct or not 1 
cannot say, but Mr. F. H. de Vos, who has included tliis inscription 
in his “Supplementary Paper on the Monumental Remains of the 
Dutch Company,” in Journal, R.A.S. (C.B.), Vol. XVTI., p. 45. 
would know. 

Was there also a stone with Arent Jansen’s name on it ? It 
should be noted that 1735 was probably the very year in which 
Heydt visited Mulgiri-gala. Possibly, the ensign Floris Jansz. 
who belonged to Galle, accompanied him. 

Mr. D. Ferguson, like Mr. John Ferguson, refers to Sir K. 
Brownrigg's term of office as “ 1812-22.” The mistake, in both 
instances, is due to the elliptical form of the table of Governors in 
the Ceylon Civil List. It gives the date of the commencement 
of the term of office in the case of each Governor, but not the 
date of the termination. Consequently, it is somewhat hastily 
inferred that each Governor's term lasted until the date of the 
commencement of the term of his successor. The list should be 
read in conjunction with the list of Lieutenant-Governors given 
on the following page of the Civil List, which gives both the 
date of commencement and of the termination of each period 
of office — a featiue which might well be introduced in the list of 
Governors. 

Deoember 9. 1911. J. P. Lewis. 


♦ Ceylon Oh-ierver, January J, 191J. 
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F. 

At the present daj- the summit of llulgiri-gala is a mass of rock 
artificially levelled on its surface. A good deal of restoration 
in granite and cement work has been done on this summit, 
which measures only 65 ft. across. It is now occupied by a 
dagaba with a walled platform around it. The boundarj’^ wall of 
stone is ten sided, nine sides each 20 ft. long, and the tenth and 
longest 30 ft. The dagaba is on an octagonal base, each face 
8 ft., and the lowest circumference of the dome is 56 ft. 

Descending from the summit, the first adjoining space — little 
larger than the summit — is occupied by fed-trees, one of which 
is said to be over a thousand years old. 

Ajiescent of fifty steps from the summit, interrupted by wide 
intervals, leads to a series of wide steps cut sideways, and then 
downwards on the sides of another mass of rock. Iron railings 
aid one in the ascent and descent of these twenty-five footsteps 
cut out of the rock. On the left of this is a cave with drip-ledge 
and an old inscription. Further to the left is the uppermost of 
the three terraces, the Uda Maluwa, with two stone caves, the 
Baja Mahd Vihdra, and the Alut Vihdra. The former contains a 
pair of great tusks said to have been presented by King Kirti Sri 
Raja Sinha, and is the oldest of theviharas. It has the centre of 
the roof carved into a lotus, and the rest of the stone painted in 
foliated scroll designs. Each cave contains the usual recumbent 
stone Buddha . divas painted on the side walls , smaller clay Buddha 
images, sedent and erect, coloured according to convention, and 
Kataragama Deviyd and Vishnu side by side. These two gods 
are almost invariable tenants of every Buddhist vihara in these 
districts. 

One of the painted frescoes of great antiquity represents 
Adam’s Peak. The doorways are ornamented with rnakara- 
toran, and the water tank is just outside the vihara. It is a 
large and deep excavation in the solid rock. To descend to the 
middle terrace, or Meda Maluu-a. fifty paved steps are arranged 
in easy fashion ; but the two caves in the Meda Maluwa have 
only just been cleaned and repaired. Images and paintings are 
to be put in by skilled craftsmen from Akurubevila in Wellabada 
Pattuwa, or from Gallegama, Beligalla, or Okewella in Giruwa 
Pattuwa. 

The lower terrace, or Pakala Malmca, has been rebuilt and 
renovated. The two caves contain gigantic recumbent Buddhas. 
Kataragama De\-iy6 and Vishnu images, paintings, and smaller 
images of Buddhas, divas, and worshippers. 

The w'ell-paved steps from the Meda Maluwa to the Pahala 
Maluwa are 160 in number. The ceiling of the older and larger 
cave has been elaborately painted with great skill and pains, but 
the borders are trivial, and incongruous in design and colouring. 
The panels on the area of the stone roofing of the cave kre painted 
with Buddhist legends and Idstorical subjects, and form one of 
the best examples of such wmrk. 
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The descent by 84 stone-built steps leads to the modern building , 
the Bana Sdldwa, and the priests’ dwelling-houses. 

The plate in Heydt’s book represents the Rdja Mahd Vihdra, the 
older and the larger of the stone caves on the highest terrace of 
the three. The Alut Vihdra on the highest terrace and both the 
caves on the lowest terrace have been converted into viharas in 
quite recent times ; and the two bare caves in the middle terrace 
are just about to be so converted : as yet they have only been 
cleaned and made ready for the workmen. The present dagaba, 
boundary wall, and small stone chamber on the summit are quite 
modern, and their construction is due to the energy of the last 
incumbent, who started the repair and renovation of these 
viharas at Mulgiri-gala. 


December 26, 1911. 


Axdbeas Neia.. 
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COUNCIL MEETING. 

Ociombo Museum, January 31, 1912. 

Present : 

The Hon, Mr. P. Arunachalam, M.A., C.C.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The Hon. Sir S. C. Obeyesekere, Kt., Vice-President. 

Mr. C. Drieberg, B.A. Mr. E. W. Perera, Advocate. 

Mr. A. M. Gunas6kara, MudahyM*. Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., C.C.S. 
Mr. R, C. Kailasapillai, Mudaliyar. Mr. S. de Silva, Gate Muda- 
Dr. A. Nell, M.R.C.S. hyar. 

■ Messrs. H. C. P. Bell and J. Harward, Honorary Secretaries, and 
Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 

Business. 

1. Read and confirmed Minutes of Council Meeting held on 
October 11, 1911. 

2. Considered and approved the election of the following 
Members, viz. : — 

(1) W. D. Bandaranayaka, Gate f P. E. Pieris. 

Mudaliyar : recommended by I J. P. Obeyesekere. 

(2) H. P.Weerasooriya, Proctor, S.C.: fS. de Silva. 

recommended by ( R. C. Kailasapillai. 

(3) A, de Souza, Editor, Ceylon Afom-f J. Harward. 

ing Leader : recommended by \ E. W. Perera. 

(4) Hon. Mr. Anton Bertram, Attor-f Sir Hugh Clifford. 

ney-General : recommended by \ E. B. Denham. 

3. Laid on the table a Paper entitled “ Vijaya Bahu VT.,” by 
iVIr. S. de Silva, Gate M udaliyar. 

Resolved, — ^That the Paper be referred to Messrs. P. E. Pieris 
and E. W. Perera for an expression of their opinions. 


TT 


lO ]£> 
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4. Laid on the table correspondence with Mr. R. Chelvadurai, 
Proctor, regarding a Note by him to Mr. Donald Ferguson’s 
Paper on “ Mulgiri-gala.” 

Resolved, — That the Note be dealt with by the Editing 
Honorary Secretary. 

5. Laid on the table Circular No. 322 of October 12, 1911, 
containing the opinions of Messrs. R. G. Anthonisz and F. H. 
de Vos on the Paper entitled “ A Dutch Medal,” by Mr. P. E. 
Pieris, C.C.S. 

Resolved, — ^That the Paper be accepted for reading at a 
Meeting of the Society and publication in its Journal. 

6. Laid on the table Circular No. 323 of October 12, 1911, 
with the opinions of Messrs. S. de Silva and E. W. Perera, on the 
Paper entitled “ The Date of Bhuwaneka Bahu VII.,” by Mr. 
P. E. Pieris, C.C.S. 

Resolved, — That the two sannas be reproduced, Mr. Pieris 
undertaking to hand them to the Secretary for that purpose ; that a 
photograph of the extract from the particular copy of Visuddhi 
Magga be secured ; and that a copy of Daham Kdvya be 

obtained. 

Resolved further, — That certain expressions in Mr. Pieris’s 
Paper shall be omitted, and that the writer shall quote the actual 
words of F. de Queiroz’s text. 

Resolved, finally, — That, subject to the above conditions, the 
Paper be accepted for reading and publication. 

7. Read copy of a letter from the Hon. the Colonial Secretary 
to Professor Rhys Davids sent for the information of the Society, 
regarding the re-printing of the translation of the Mahdvxirjsa. 

8. Resolved, — ^That the Rules and Regulations of the Society 
be revised by the Honorary Secretaries. 

9. Resolved, — That the Annual General Meeting be held at 
some date which will suit the convenience of His Excellency the 
Governor, Patron of the Society. 
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COUNCIL MEETING. 

Colombo Museum, March 12, 1912. 

Present : 

The Hon. Sir S. C. Obeyeaekere, Kt., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Mr. E. B. Denham, B.A., C.C.S. Dr. A. NeU, M.R.C.S. 

Mr. A. M. Gunasikera, Muda- Dr. J. Pearson, D.Sc. 

liyar. Mr. E. W. Perera, Advocate. 

Mr. B. C. Eadasapillai, Muda- Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., C.C.S. 
liyar. ' Mr. S. de Silva, Gate MudaUyar. 

Mr. J. Harward, M.A., Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretcuy and Treasurer. 

Business. 

1. Bead and confirmed Minutes of last CouncQ Meeting held 
on January 31, 1912. 

2. Considered and approved the election of the foUo'wing 
• Members : — 

(1) The Anagarika Dheuma- S. deSUva, GateMudaliyar. 

pals ; recommended by G. A. Joseph. 

(2) E. M. J. Abeyesinghe,'] 

Assistant Librarian, IP. Bamanathan. 

Colombo Museum: re- [ G. A. Joseph, 

commended by J 

(3) Widurupola Piyatissa j 

Thera, Pandit in Ori- 
ental Languages : re- 
commefaded by 

(4) M. S. Fernando, Chief 

Clerk, Census Office : 
recommended by 
(6) E. A. L. Wijeyewardena, 

Advocate, Colombo : 
recommended by 

(6) S. B. Wijemanne, Proctor : 

recommended by j P. A. Goonaratna. 

(7) W. C. de Silva, B.A. (Lon-l B. A. Mirando. 

don) : recommended by j S. de Silva, GateMudahy^r. 

3. Bead, considered, and adopted the draft Annual Report 
for 1911. 

Resolved : — ^That in future a list of books acquired, together 
with the books, be laid before each General Meeting. 

V 2 


A. E. Roberts. 
’'Sfiriyagoda Sumapgala. 


Is. de Silva, Gate Mudaliyar. 
J J. A.Gunaratna, Mudaliyar. 

\ E. W. Perera. 

] M. Nanissara, High Priest. 

: 1 E. W. Perera. 
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4. Considered the nomination of Office-Bearers for 1912. 
According to Rule No. 16 four Members of the Council retire 
annually, two by seniority and two by reason of least attendance. 
Of these four two are eligible for re-election. 

Messrs. B. C. KailasapUlai, MudaUyar, and C. Drieberg retire 
by seniority, and Messrs. D. B. Jayatilaka and A. M. Gunasekara , 
Mudaliyax, by reason of least attendance. 

Nominated the following Office-Bearers : — 

President. 

The Hon. Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G. 

Vice-Presidents. 

The Hon. Sir S. C. Obeyesekere, Kt. 

Mr. John Ferguson, C.M.G. 

The Hon. Mr. P. Arunaehalam, M.A., C.C.S. 

Committee. 

Mr. R. G. Anthoniaz. 

Hon. Mr. Anton Bertram. 

Mr. H. W. Codrington, B.A., 

C.C.S. 

Mr. E. B. Denham, B.A., C.C.S. 

Mr. A. M. Guneis^kara, Muda- 
Uy4r. 

Mr. R. C. Kailasapillai, Muda- 
liyar. 

Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Treasurer. 

Messrs. H. C. P. Bell, J. Harward, and G. A. Joseph, 
Honorary Secretaries. 

5. Laid on the table Paper by Mr. P. E. Pieris entitled 
“ Inscriptions at St. Thomas’s Church, Colombo.” 

Resolved, — That the Paper be referred to Messrs. R. G. 
Anthonisz and F. H. de Vos for an expression (^f their opinions. 

6. Laid on the table Circular No. 13 of February 1, 1912. 
containing the opinions of Messrs. P. E. Pieris and E. W. Perera 
on the Paper entitled “ Vijaya Babu VI.,” by Mr. S. de Silva, 
Gate Mudaliyar. 

Mr. P. E. Pieris objected to the Minutes of the Seeretaries 
being read. 

Resolved : — That the Minute of any Secretary not present at 
the Meeting may be read. Accordingly Mr. H. C. P. Bell’s Minute 
was read. 

R^olved further, — That the Paper be accepted for reading and 
publication in the Society’s Journal. 

7. Laid on the table a Note on “ Ceylon Archives at the 
Cape of Good Hope,” by Mr. B. W. Lee. 

Resolved, — ^That the Note be referred to Messrs. R. G. 
Anthonisz and F. H. de Vos for an expression of their opinions. 


Dr. A. NeU, M.R.C.S. 

Dr. J. Pearson, D.Sc. 

Mr. E. W. Perera, Advocate. 
Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., C.C.S. 
Mr. S. de Silva, Gate Muda- 
liyar. 

Mr. W. A. de Silva, J.P. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


Colomlio Museum, April 2, 1912. 

Present : 

The Hon. Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G., President, in the Chair. 
The Hon. Mr. P. Arunachalam, M.A., C.C.S., Vice-President. 


Mr. T. P. AttygaUe, Superin- 
tendent of Police. 

Mr. W. Dias Baiidaranayaka, 
Gate Mudaliyar. 

The Right Rev. E. A. Copleston, 
Lord Bishop of Colombo. 

Mr. B. S. Cooray. 

Mr. D. Devapuraratna, Proctor, 
S C 

Mr. A; N. Galbraith, B.A., 
C.C.S. 

Mr. W. F. Gunawardhana, 
Mudaliyar. 

Ven. M. Sri Nanissara, High 
Priest. 

Dr. A. Nell, M.R.C.S. 


Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., LL.M., 
i C.C.S. 

Mr. R. Chelvadural, Proctor. 
Mr. A. E. Roberts, Proctor, 
S.C. 

Dr. E. Roberts, M.R.C.S., &c. 
Mr. W. A. Samarasinha. 

Mr. J. M. Seneviratna. 

Dr. D. Schokman, L.R.C.P. 
& S. 

Mr. D. R. A. P. Siriwardana, 
Barrister-at-law. 

Mr. Armand de Souza. 

Mr. D. S. Wijeyesingha, 
Proctor. 

I Mr. E. A. L. Wijeyewardana, 
Advocate. 

Mr. S. Vythenathan. 


Mr. E. W. Perera, Barrister-at 
law. 


Visitors : Two ladies and twelve gentlemen. 

Mr. J. Harward, M.A., Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 


Business. 

1. Read and confirmed Minutes of last General Meeting held 
on November 10, 1911. 

2. Announced the names of Members elected since the last 
General Meeting. 

3. Laid on the table Journal of the Society, Vol. XXII., No. 64. 

4. Mr. G. A. Joseph read the Annual Report of the Council 
for 1911:— 

ANNUAL REPORT, 1911. 

The Coimcil of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
have the honour to submit their Report for 1911. 


Meetings and Papers. 

Three General Meetings of this Society have been held during 
the year , at which the following Papers were read and discussed : — 

(1) “ A Note on the Bali Ceremonies of the Sinhalese,” by 

Mr. W. A. de Silva, J.P. 
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(2) “ The RebeUion of Edirille Rala, 1694-1596,” by Mr. 
P. B. Pieris, M.A., LL.M., C.C.S. 

(3) “ A Note on an Inscribed Stone found at Galle,” by Mr. 

G. A. Joseph. 

(4) “ Mulgiri-gala,” by the late Mr. D. W. Ferguson. 

Further a voluminous Paper, by the late Mr. D. W. Ferguson, 

entitled “Earliest Dutch Visits to Ceylon,” was accepted. It 
will be issued as a Special Number of the Journal. 

The following Papers were also received during the year, but 
not dealt with : — 

(1) “ Notes on a Dutch Medal ” (No. 2), by Mr. P. E. Pieris, 
M.A., LL.M., C.C.S. 

(2) “ The Date of King Bhuvaneka Bahu VII.,” by Mr. P. E. 
Pieris, M.A., LL.M., C.C.S. 

Members. 

The Society has now on its roll 357 Members : of these 32 are 
Life-Members and 9 are Honorary Members. 

During the past year twenty-eight new ordinary Members were 
elected, viz. ; — 

P. F. Abeyewickrame. 

Dr G. de A. Abeysinghe, 

L.R.C.P. & S. 

H. P. Adams. 

E. B. Alexander, B.A., C.C.S. 

H. D. Aponso. 

P. A. Barlow. 

Rev. A. S. Beaty. 

E. C. B. Cockaine. 

J. A. Corea, Proctor. 

J. P. F. Dassenaike. Proctor. 

J. P. de Alwis. 

G. C. F. de Saram. 

L. H. Gruning. 

G. Gunawardana. 

S. G. A. Julius, Proctor. 

Life-Membership. — Mr. Arthur Jayawardana, ex-Atapattu 
Mudaliyar, became a Life-Member. 

Resignation. — Four Members have resigned, viz. ; — ^Messrs. 

H. L. Crawford, C.M.G., Sir J. T. Hutchinson, Kt., Lady Hut- 
chinson, and T. A. J. Noorbhai. 

Death. — ^The Cotmcil record, with regret, the death of the 
following Members ; — Messrs. P. Freudenberg, J.P., Imperial 
German Consul and a Vice-President of this Society ; Staniforth 
Green ; the Hon. Mr. F.C. Loos, C.M.G. ; Ven. H. Sri Sumangala, 
Chief Buddhist High Priest and Principal of the Vidyddaya 
Oriental College, Colombo ; Dr. W. Dias, M.D., M.R.C.k ; Mr F 
H. Chambers, B.A., C.C.S. ; and N. D. B. Silva. 


K. W. B. Macleod, C.C.S. 

C. A. Perera, Proctor., S.C. 

I. Thambyah, Advocate. 

R. N. Thaine. 

W. H. Thornton. 

W. S. Tirimanne. 

Dr. V. van Langenberg, M.B., 
C.M. 

S. Vythenathan. 

A. C. G. Wijeyekoon, Barrister- 
j at-law. 

i C. de S. A. Wijeyenayake. 

! D. E. Wijeyesekera. 

I D. S. Wijeyesinghe, Proctor, 
i H. J. Wijeyesinha. 
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The Council passed the following vote of condolence on the 
death of Mr. P. Freudenberg : — 

“ That the Council of this Society desires to record its profound 
regret at the loss that this Society has sustained by the death of 
Mr. Philip Freudenberg, J.P., a Vice-President of this Society 
and Consul for the German Empire, and to express its sympathy 
and condolence with his family in their bereavement.” 

Mr. Freudenberg joined the Society in 1882, became a Life- 
Member in 1885, and was a Member of the Council for a number 
of years till he was appointed a Vice-President in 1905, which 
post he held up to the time of his death. 

He contributed the following translations to the Society’s 
Journal : — 

(1) “Johann Jacob Saar’s Account of Ceylon, 1647-57,” 

Vol. XI., No. 39, 1889. 

(2) “ Wouter Schouten’s Account of Ceylon,” translated 

from the Dutch. 

The Coimcil also desires to record its regret at the death of Mr. 
Staniforth Green, who joined this Society in 1866, and who was 
a Vice-President from 1895 to 1899. 

He contributed the following Paper to the Society’s Journal : — 

“ The Preparation and Mounting of Insects for the Binocular 
Microscope,” Vol. VI., No. 20, 1879. 

By the death of Ven. H. Sri Sumangala, the Society has lost 
one of its most valued Sinhalese Members. 

He was a frequent attendant at the Meetings of the Society and 
gave valuable assistance to the Right Reverend R. S. Copleston, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Colombo and late President of this Society, 
in connection with the editing of His Lordship’s “ Papers on 
the First Fifty Jatakas,” published in this Society’s Journal 
No. 28, 1884. 


Publications. 

One Number of the Journal (Vol. XXH., No. 63, 1910) was 
published during the year. It contains, in addition to the 
Proceedings of the Council and General Meetings, the following 
Papers ; — 

(1) “The Age of Sri Parakrama BahuVI. (1412-1467 a.d.),” 

by Mr. E. W. Perera, Advocate. 

(2) “ Fourth Supplementary Paper on Monumental Remeuns 

of the Dutch East India Ctompany in Ceylon,” by Mr. 
F. H. de Vos, J.P., Barrister-at-law. 

(3) “ Tantri-Malai : Some Archaeological Observations and 

Deductions,” by Mr. J. Still. 

(4) “ Kandyan Provinces,” by the Hon. Mr. P. Aruna- 

chalam, M.A., C.C.S. 
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Libbaky. 

The additions to the Library, including Parts of Periodicals, 
numbered 345. 

The Library is indebted for donations to the following bodies 
and gentlemen : — 

The Government of India, the Archaeological Survey of India ; 
the Hon. the Colonial Secretary ; the Postmaster-General ; Sir 
R. C. Temple, Bart. ; J. N. Gupta, M.A., LC.S. ; G. Thibant and 
Gangawatha Jha ; A. G. Nathorst ; J. M. Hulth and G. de Geer ; 
J. C. K. Peterson ; J. H. E. Garett, I.C.S. ; Dr. A. K. Coomara- 
swamy, D.Sc. ; W. H. Mercer, C.M.G. ; and R. V. Vernon, J. R. 
Jowett, and Hanns Oertel ; Mrs. A. T. Thomson ; Miss Benger 
Frances Macnab ; Field Marshal Lord Roberts, V.C. , K.P. , G.C.B. , 
G.C.S.I. ; F. Burnaby, Amedu Guillemin ; J. A. Fronde ; E. J. 
Payne, M.A. ; Capt. R. H. Markham, R.N. ; J. L. Motley ; A. 
Conan Doyle ; G. M’Call Theal, D. Lit., LL.D. ; S. Laing ; J. E. 
Taylor, Ph.D. ; R. A. Proctor ; L. S. S. O. Malley, I.C.S. ; M. 
Rangacarya, M.A., and Rao Bahadinr ; A. E. Nelson, I.C.S. ; 
C. Brown, I.C.S. ; B. A. de Brett, LC.S. ; B. R. Whitehead, I.C.S. ; 
Dr. Carrol, M.A., D.Sc.; J. Archavaleta ; A. M. Reese; N. 
Hollister ; Royal Geographical Society of Australia, South 
Australian Branch ; the University of Nebraska ; Dr. Arthur 
Willey, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. ; C. Ari Kanta, D. Lit.; Ven. 
Kayya, M.A. ; Prof. Sten Kanow; P.L.D. ; the Maha B6dhi 
Society ; Mr. W. S. Goonewardena, B.A. ; Mr. E. W. Perera, 
Advocate ; Mr. J. E. Webster ; E. R. Nevdl, I.C.S.: D. L. Drake 
Brockman, I.C.S.. the Editor, “Wilson Bulletion,” the Editor, 
“ Ceylon University Association Journal ” ; the Cambridge 
University Library ; Government of Madras ; the Editor, “ Indian 
Thought”; Planters’ Association of Ceylon; H. G. Walten, 

I. C.S. ; Rev. M. D. Siriniwasa (Buddhist Priest) ; John F. Gruning; 

J. Ph. Vogel, Ph.D. : Mr.Donald Obeyesekere, M.A.; Superintendent 
of Census ; Editor, “ Bulletin Economique public semestriellement 
par les sorins du Government-General.” 

Valuable exchanges were effected during the year with : — 

The Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia ; the Royal 
University of Upsala ; the Musee Guimet, Paris ; the Societe 
Zoologique, Paris ; the State Archives, Netherlands ; California 
Academy of Sciences ; the Royal Society of Victoria ; the Smith- 
sonian Institute ; the Anthropological Society of Bombay ; United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington ; the United 
States Geological Survey, New York ; the United States Bureau 
of Education, Washington ; the Anthropologisehe Gesellschaft 
Koeniggraetyerstrasse, Berlin ; Bataviaasoh Genootschap Van 
Knnsten in Wetenschappen, Batavia ; the Secretary, Deutsche 
Morglandische Geeselschafi-Halle, Germany ; Germany ; the 
American Oriental Society ; La Societe Imperials des Naturales 
de Moscow, Russia ; the Asiatic Society of Japan ; the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland ; the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal ; John Hopkins, University, Baltimore, United States 
of America ; the Anthropological Institute, London ; the Geolo- 
gical and Natural History Survey of Canada ; the Royal Colonial 
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Institute, London ; the Straits Branch of the Koyal Asiatic 
Society ; Koninklijk Instituant Voor de Taa-Land en Volken 
Kunde Van Nederlandsch Indie, Holland ; the Director-General 
of ArchaBology, India ; K- K. Naturtistorischen, Hopmuseums, 
Austria, L’Ecole Frangaise, d’ Extreme-Orient, Hanoi, &c. 

Abch.uological Survey. 

The Archaeological Commissioner writes ; — “ I notice that two 
Papers are set down for reading at the Annual Gei^eral Meeting 
fixed for April 2. As these, and discussion on them, will occupy 
the evening fiiUy, it is undesirable to add more than the smallest 
quota on archaeology to the Council’s Annual Report. 

The following is a mere sketch of the operations carried out 
during 1911.” 

I.— ANURADHAPURA. 

1. — Clearing. 

The usual areas containing ruins outside the Town limits were 
recleared of scrub and weeds. Five-sixths of the annual Clearing 
Vote of Rs. 6,000 is alloted to the Archaeological Commissioner 
for this purpose. 

2. — Excavations. 

Vessagiriya . — The southernmost of the three groups (A, B, C.) 
of hummock rock and boulders adjoining the Anur^hapura- 
Kurun4gala road, a mile from the Town, was thoroughly laid bare. 

It comprises some half dozen caves, with intervening brick and 
pillared buildings and one or two off-lying ruins. A fair number 
of inscriptions in Brahmi character occur, with a few records of 
later date, but all short. 

With the completion of excavations at the Vessagiriya all spade 
work to the south of the Town hsts been rounded off. 

The numerous ruins in the extensive Jetawanarama area 
(some 300 acres in all) will be taken up from 1912. 

3. — Restoration. 

J etawandrama Ddgaba . — Partial restoration (at its north end) 
of the much ruined eastern face of the hatar^ kotuwa (square 
superstructme) of the Dagaba was completed in 1910. 

Re-facing, and where necessary re-building, of the south side 
of the hatarM kotuwa, was continued in 1911. 

On removal of the debris from the south-western comer it w£ks 
found that the plinth — the only portion left — was badly cracked, 
and had sunk. The wiiole of this angle of the square tee had, 
therefore, to be rebuilt from the verj' foundation , upon a bed of 
strong rabble and cement concrete. 

This south-western comer will be renewed only to such height 
and width as will suffice to ensure against the hatarM kotuwa, the 
drum base (devatd kotuwa), and upper part (fcoto) of the pinnacle 
falling into further ruin. 

The Jetawanarama Dagaba is one of the Atamasthdim . or 
“Eight Sacred Shrines,” of Anuradhapura, as finally settled with 
the Atamasthana Committee early in 1909. The (^verament is 
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not concerned with its complete restoration, which is left to the 
devoutness of the Buddhist community to see to. The policy of 
the Government is merely, by preserving so much of its massive 
moulded superstructure from further imminent collapse, to place 
before Buddhists the duty of saving to Ceylon this majestic 
ancient shrine, one of the chief historical monuments of the 
Island. 

II.— POLONNARUWA, 

1. — Clearing. 

The entire area of the old City was, as regularly, freed of 
under bush, the growth of the past year. 

2. — Excavations. 

Royal Palace . — The site of the Royal Palace has been definitely 
located. Its excavation occupied nearly the whole season, or 
from July to November. 

Visitors to Po|onnaruwa may have noticed the four walls (over 
10 feet thick) of a massive brick structure within the Citadel 
enclosure, toward its south-western comer. This has proved to 
be the central portion, and first storey, of the Palace of the 
Sinhalese kings who ruled at Po|onnaruwa. it is the only part 
remaining above ground. Itself rising from a basement storey 
of similar height, it formerly supported a second storey. The 
building was, therefore, in part, a tun-rmhal prasdda, or three- 
storeyed edifice. 

The ground storey and boldly moulded gangway podium of the 
main Palace, when fully exhumed, were found to form a square of 
50 yards. 

In interior arrangement, the plan shows two roonos bisected by 
a wide central passage, preceded by a magnificent hall (once 
pillared) measuring 102 feet by 41. The front hall was entered 
on the east from a spacious stone-revetted portico of which the 
stairs no longer exist. To west, is a smaller hall, whence a 
second portico and stone steps led on to other buildings belonging 
to the Palace entourage as far back as the rampart wall of the 
Citadel on this side. 

A marked feature of the ground fioor arrangement of the 
Palace is the subdivision of the north and south wings into nearly 
fifty chambers, chiefly small rooms or cubicles, ranged in two or 
three rows, occasionally windowed, but for the most part with 
but a single cramped door-way and with similarly narrowed gaps 
in the cross walls of the confined passages leading from one set 
to another. 

On the south is stiU intact the lower half of a broad staircase 
of stone steps, which gave ascent originally to the first storey. 

The vertical grooves, or sets, in the brick walls of the central 
portion of the Palace speak to the huge girth of the squared 
wooden columns which helped to support the floor of this storey. 

The walls of aU rooms, save the two massively walled middle 
chambers, were fashioned of rou^ brickwork in lime, coated 
thickly with lime plaster. 
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Three or four of the oflE-lying buildings which skirted the main ' 
Palace have been unearthed on the west ; Others still lie buried. 

Even now it is manifest that the Royal Palace, with its appur- 
tenant outhouses, covered a quadrangular area at least 100 yards 
square. 

3. — Restoration. 

“ Thupdrama ” Vihare. — Final repairs to the surface mouldings 
and ornamentation of the exterior walls were finished in 1911. 

Within the shrine eight damaged images of the Buddha (four 
erect, four seated) have been replaced on pedestals and dsana. 

The two largest statues stand at least 10 feet high from the 
floor, and are very imposing facing each other. 

This handsome vihare is unique, in that its shrine and vestibule 
(in part) retain their massy vaulted roof, flat topped above and 
crowned by a triplicated turret. 

To guard against risk of future danger to the basement of 
“ Thupdrama” and the “ Wataddge” the ruined rubble revetment 
of the high raised quadrangle, on which these edifices stand, heis 
been pulled down and rebuilt strongly in lime and mortar. This 
ramp wiU be renewed later at least as far as the Porticoes admitting 
to the quadrangle on east and west. 

Nis^at^ka-lata-mandapaya. — ^The restoration of this exceedingly 
chaste ruin, begun in 1910, was completed last season. 

The whole of the granite post-and-rail enclosing the kiosk-Uke 
shrine has been replaced, or renewed ; its stone pavement, moulded 
basement (including the inscribed and ornamented coping), and 
limestone model of a d^aba reset ; and, finally, the innume rable . 
fragments of the eight graceful curvilinear col umns pieced 
together. Their tall undulating shafts represent stalks of the 
lotus, and terminate at head in half opened buds which serve 
as the capitals on which the woodwork of the roof rested. 

“ J etaioandrdma ” Vihare. — ^With the completion of all the 
restoration needful at “ Thupdrama ” Vihare, and the Nia8ap,lca- 
lata-mandapaya shrine, commencement was made on the most 
urgently needed repairs to the lofty walls, &c., of “ Jetawana- 
rama,” so called. Attention was first paid to the tottering masonrj' 
of the northern entrance. Next season, junction of walls now 
isolated and other repairs will be pushed on rapidly. Otherwise 
heavy and continuous monsoon rains (such as were experienced 
at the end of 1911) may any year wreck much more of this 
magnificent vihare. 

Mandapaya. — The re-building of the handsome ^tone-based 
portico with ornamented pillars to the east of the “ J6tawan4- 
rama ” Vihare was half finished before the season closed. 

The slab revetment of the southern portion has been neatly 
reset, and broken pillar shafts joggled together and re-erected. 

III.— SIGIRIYA. 

At S^iriya, in addition to the annual clearing of the summit of 
the Rock and the terraces below it, the restoration of the Southern 
Approach to the Gallery was continued. 
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The vinsafe murage at the! head of this stairway had to be 
dismantled and rebuilt entirely. 

Some work remains still to be done on the lower staircases, and 
especially that part of the Approach which skirts the murage 
before reaching the Rook near the Gallery. 

All the iron-rung ladders have been converted into iron steps 
of easy tread, to give additional assurance to timid visitors. 

Nalanda. 

As far back as 1893 land was acquired roimd this little known 
and solitary shrine of granite construction, popularly styled 
“ Gedige.” It is situated on raised giound in paddy fields, 
picturesquely surrounded by low hills and wooded hamlets, about 
a mile north-east of the Nalanda Resthouse in the Central Pro- 
vince, half way between Matal6 and DambuUa. 

So long as Sigiriya demanded sole attention, the Archaeological 
Survey could not do any work here. 

In 1911 a small gang was detached from the labour force at 
Sigiriya to thoroughly root out aU the jimgle growth upon and 
around the ruin, besides cutting stiU tether back the earth silt 
hiding the bold stylobate upon which the fane stands. The 
many slabs, &c., fallen from the structure were stacked in heaps 
ready for future use. 

The ruin is manifestly Hindu in cult from its architecture and 
other evidence. The south facade stands nearly perfect: its 
upper part is filled by a semicircular niche containing in high 
relief a squat figure of Kubera, seated and bedecked like a prince. 

• If the stones, when sorted, yield enough of the old material, 
the restoration of much of this unique and curiously placed shrine 
can be effected. 

IV.— YAPAHUWA. 

Much like a second Sigiri-gala, the solitary hill, known as 
Ydhapuwa-kanda, rises prominently from generally flat grovmd 
about three miles east of Mabo Railway Station in the North- 
Western Province. 

Yapahuwa was created his Capital and occupied by a Sinhalese 
king of the thirteenth century, Bhuwaneka Bahu I (1277-1288 
A.D.), forced by mutiny to fly' from Pojonnaruwa. 

The only archseological work effected at Yapahuwa hitherto 
was the re-erection by the Public Works Department in 1886 
(prior to the inception of the Archseological Survey) of the third or 
highest and most striking of the stone staircases mounting to part of 
the “ Raja Mdligdu-a” (hitherto mistermed “ Daladd Mdligdwa”) 
whence stone steps wind up to the smnmit of the Rock. 

In 1910 the Archaeological Siuwey imdertook the clearing of the 
dense jungle, both outside and within the old bemi, or ramps, of 
the old City. 

During the early' months of 1911 a force of fifty coolies was 
located at the site, and the few ruins outside the City escarpment 
excavated. 

None of these are of much importance, except the true “ Daladd 
MdUgatoa" or Temple of the Tooth Relic, which pallnrim^ it 
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temporarily enshrined. The shrine consists of three chambers , the 
garbTia griha, or sanctum, the anterdla,OT inner vestibule, and the 
ardha mandapa, or outer vestibule. Of these the sanctum alone 
is wholly constructed of granite. In style Dravidian, and, like 
the lesser Hindu devales of Pojonnaruwa, &c., but little orna- 
mented, its identification is beyond doubt. 

The garhha griha, which held the relic on an alter centrally 
placed, was stone flagged and entered by a single doorway on the 
west. It could be viewed, but no more, from the inner vestibule, 
the floor of which is at a higher level. 

The beautiful makara torarm, a monolith which formerly 
surmounted the door lintel, exhibits a sedent figure of the Buddha 
carved in messo relievo, beneath a chastely ornamented arch. 

It may be possible to restore some portion of the walls of this 
historic little fane — at any rate to preserve what stands from 
lapsing into further ruin. 

The re-building of the second, or middle staircases, now in 
utter ruin, wUl be undertaken from next season. 

CouNcrL. 

Under rule 16 Messrs. S. de Silva, Mudaliyar, and A. M. 
Gunas4kara, MudaliyAr, had to retire by seniority, and Messrs. 
M. K. Bamber and John Still by least attendance. Two of 
these gentlemen being eligible for re-election, Messrs. S. de Silva 
and A. M. Gunasekara were re-elected, and the vacancies in the 
Council fiUed by the appointment of Drs. J. C. Willis, M.A., 
D.Se., and A. Nell, M.R.C.S. 

Dr. J. Pearson, D.Sc., &c.. Director of the Colombo Museum 
was appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the departure of Mr. 
H. L. Crawford, C.M.G. 


Vice-Presidents. 

The Hon. Sir S. Christoffel Obeyesekere and Mr. J. Ferguson, 
C.M.G. , were appointed Vice-Presidents in addition to the Hon. 
Mr. P. Arunachalam, M.A., C.C.S., Senior Vice-President. 

Colombo Museum. 

The Council understand that the Director of the Colombo 
Museum has invited the attention of Government to the congested 
state of the Institution, due to want of room for the proper 
exhibition of the collections and their development and progress. 

The Council hope that the west wing, passed and approved by 
Government, will shortly be undertaken, so that necessary room 
may be afforded for present and future needs. 

“ MahIvansa.” 

The Council note with pleasure that the revised translation by 
Professor W. Griger of the earlier part of the Mahdvanaa, the 
Great Chronicle of Ceylon, is now being printed at the Oxford 
University Press. 
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Total . . 6,408 32 Gebabd A. Joseph, 

Honorary Treasurer. 
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The annexed balance sheet discloses a satisfactoiy biJance of 
Rs. 3,070‘43 to credit. 

At the same time the Coimcil feel it their duty to point out 
that much trouble and expense were caused by want of punctuality 
on the part of Members in paying their subscriptions. 

All Members have it in their power to facilitate the working 
of the Society by punctual payment of their subscriptions. It 
is neither right nor creditable that such large demands should be 
made on the time of the Honorary Treasurer of the Society in 
sending repeated reminders to Members who have allowed their 
subscriptions to fall into arrears. 


5. On a motion proposed by Mudahyar W. F. Gunawardhana 
and seconded by Dr. E. Roberts the Report was adopted. 

6. On a motion proposed by Mr. A. E. Roberts and seconded 
by Dr. D. Sohokman the following office-bearers were elected 
for 1912 

President . — ^The Hon. Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G. 

Vice-Presidents. — ^TheHon. Sir S. Christoff el Obeyesekere, Kt., 
Mr. J. Ferguson, C.M.G., and the Hon. Mr. P. Arun^halam, 
M.A., C.C.S. 

Council. — ^Mr. R. G. Anthonisz, the Hon. Mr. A. Bertram, 
Messrs. H. W. Codrington, B.A., C.C.S., E. B. Denham, S. de 
Silva, Gate Mudaliydr, Mr. W. A. de Silva, J.P., A. M. 
Gunas6kara, Mudaliyar, R. C. KaflasapiUai, Mudaliydr, Dr. A. 
Nell, M.R.C.S., Dr. J. Pearson, D.Sc., F.L.S., &c., E. W. 
Perera, Barrister-at-law, Mr. P. E. Pieris, M. A., C.C.S. 

Honorary Treasurer. — ^Mr. G. A. Joseph. 

Honorary Secretaries. — Messrs. H. C. P. Bell, C.C.S., J. Harward, 
M.A., and G. A. Joseph. 

7. Mr. P. E. Pieris then read the following Paper entitled 
“ Notes on a Dutch Medal (No. 2).” 
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NOTES ON A DUTCH MEDAL (No. 2). 

By P. E. PiEEis, C.C.S. 


This beautiful Medal is ornately shield shaped. Its extreme 
length from the knob at the top, to which the ring is attached, 
to the end of the lowest pendant is 5' 4 inches, of which 2-9 
are occupied by the plate bearing the inscription. The 
greatest breadth is 3'7 inches, the greatest breadth of the 
plate being 2 5 inches. The ring is slightly ornamented, and 
one side of the pivot on which it turns is worn out by age. 
The plate itself is slightly concave, and is secured to the 
jewelled rim by means of six tiny screws. The workmanship 
of the inscription is somewhat rough, and the g, which termi- 
nates the sixth line , has for lack of space been written a httle 
above the level of the rest of the words. The lowest line 
forms the segment of a circle, pointing downwards. In the 
word Die the dot over the i has been replaced by a circle. 
The rim is of perforated work of a leaf design, and is set with 
31 light-coloured sapphires cut in facets, the two largest, 
which exceed three-tenths of an inch in length, being at the 
top and bottom. Pendent from the lower half are seven 
drops, also set with sapphires, the lowest being in the form 
of a trefoil and containing the largest stone on the medal, 
exceeding four-tenths of an inch in length. 

On the reverse is inscribed a man-of-war in fuU sail on a 
stormy sea, showing eight guns on the broadside and two in 
the stem. Above the pennant appears the Company’s device 
of V. 0. C., while -the flag at the stem displays a lion. The 
entire weight of this Medal is 1,722 grains. 
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The inscription reads ; — 

Leandrum de Saram 
Wiedjeye Zinga Karunaratne 
Maha Modliar 

De NobUiss : Societ : Ind : Belg ; Orient 
Benemeritum 

Hocce impigri Laboris Spectatag 
Fidei Testimonio 
Exomat 

Joannes Gideon Loten 
Gub. Ceylonxxii. 

Die XX Febr. 

MDcoIiVi. 

I translate it as follows : — 

“ On the 20th day of February, 1756, Johannes Gideon 
Loten, Governor of Ceylon, honours, with this witness to his 
zealous toil and eminent loyalty, the Maha Mudaliyar who has 
deserved weU of the Most Honourable East India Company of 
the Belgae, Leander de Saram Wijayasinha Karunaratna.” 

Apart from its extreme beauty, the Medal is unique among 
Dutch Medals foimd in the Island by having the inscription 
in Latin, a little piece of pedantry which was no doubt due to 
the personal influence of the Governor.* The word speckUa is 
curiously enough in the wrong case, and the g is no doubt an 
abbreviation for que. What exact form ‘ ‘ Ceylonxxii.” repre- 
sents I cannot suggest. f 

Leander, or, as appears in the Dutch documents, Ldendieran, 
was the son of Anthonan de Saram Wirasinha Siriwardhana, 
Mudaliyar of Salpiti Korale (bom c. 1685, will dated Colombo, 
July 23, 1752), and of his wife Dona Johaima Dias, whom he 
married at Colombo on January 20, 1704. Anthonan was the 
brother of Louis Wije Sriwardhana, Maha Mudaliyar, whose 
Diary of the Embassy to Kandy in 1731 has been already 
translated and published in the Journal of this Society. 
Anthonan by his marriage had seven sons and one daughter.]; 


* Regarding whom see Journal, B.A.S., C B., Vol. XIX., p. 217. 
t [See Mr. Buultjens’s explanation. Appendix A — ~Ed, jSec.j 
t Journal, R.A.S., C.B., Vol. XXL 
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Leander married on Jime 4, 1754, Johanna Maria, the daughter 
of Don Louis Perera Samarawira Gunawardhana, Basnayaka 
Muhandiram, of the Kauahara Mudiyanselage family, and of 
his wife Dona Regina, daughter of Don Philip Jayasekara 
Seneviratna Sudusinha, Muhandiram of Kalutara. Kanahara 
Mudiyanse is mentioned by De Couto as figuring in the army 
of Raja Sinha in the year 1587.* 

Further information regarding Leander is contained in the 
“ Beknopte Historic,” where, under the year 1755, appears the 
following : — 

‘ ‘ The Dessawe of the Three and Four Cories wrote an ola a 
short time afterwards to the Maha Modhaar of the Governor’s 
Gate, that the Interpreter and Mohotiaar Leander de Saram, 
who had accompanied the Ambassador to Candia as inter- 
preter, had been presented with a gold chain, and the title of 
Moediance bestowed on him on account of his being held to 
be an honourable man by them. 

“ He was soon after appointed Maha Modliaar of the Gover- 
nor’s Gate, and furnished with some secret instruction to 
impart to the Dessawe of the Three and Four Cories ; also to 
tell him that answer had lately been received from Batavia 
concerning the proposal of the Candian Court with regard to 
the Elephant trade, to the effect that Their Excellencies felt 
themselves (for various important reasons, fuUy set out in the 
letter of instructions) compelled to refuse the application. 
But the aforesaid Maha Modliaar wrote later on that having 
had no opportunity of conferring with the Dessawe of the 
Three and Four Cories on the subject, he had employed the 
royal letter-carrier and Koraal of Hewagam Corle, Don Louis 
Basnaike, to commemicate to the Dessawe the contents of the 
letter of instructions, but that the Dessawe still insisted on 
the fulfilment of his desires. 

“ In October of the same year the Lieutenant-Dessawe 
Keller received a letter of complaint written by a number of 
the inhabitants of the Hina Corle, containing amongst other 
charges, the following ; — 

“ That during the administration of Governor van Imhoff, 
Modliaar de Saram was banished to Tutucoryn on account 

♦Journal, R.A.S., C.B., Vol. XX., p. 301. 
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of having cansed great damage to the Company, with the 
assistance of the inhabitants of the Cories, npon the advice 
of his father, the Basnaike ; that he and his father, the 
Basnaike, were again intriguing at the Candian Court, 
advising them of the means by which they might attain 
commercial benefits and a free port, and inciting the 
inhabitants of the Cories to revolt for that purpose, erecting 
magazines aU through the country, throwing up some dams in 
the rivers, and distributing arms and ammunition amongst 
the people,” &c.* 

The Maha Mudaliyar soon fell into disgrace and was 
banished, as appears from the following translation of the Act 
of Appointment of his successor : — 

“ Whereas Leander de Saram Maha Mudr of Our Gate. , . . 
rendered to the prejudice of the Hon Company, it is our will 
and pleasure that the said Leander de Saram shall be banished 
from the Island of Ceylon to the Cape of Good Hope as a 
pernicious subject. And whereas the said office of Maha 
Mudlr. is thus become vacant, we have taken into consideration 
the good qualities of the Mudr. of the Attapattu of the Honble 
the Dissave of this place, Don Alexander Abeyesekere Samara- 
kon, who to us appears to be clever, faithful, and vigilant, 
and do hereby appoint the said Don Alexander Abeyesekere 
Samarakon to the said office of Maha Mudlr. and First Inter- 
preter of our Gate, in the room of the said Leander de Saram, 
with the honorary title of Don Alexander Wijesekera Raje- 
karuna Abeyratna Samerakon. 

‘ Given under our hand at Colombo on the 6th day of March 
in the year of our Lord 1758. 

SCHBETTDEB.” 

That his banishment was of considerable duration appears 
proved by the fact that his three children were aU bom after 
1770. The wUl of his wndow is dated Colombo, July 11 , 1810, 
and makes special reference to this medal, as weU as to a sword 
with a silver hilt inlaid with gold, which was also presented to 
her husband by the Dutch Government. 


•Journal, R.A.S., C.B., Vol. XI. 
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A gateway was erected by her at the Kelani Vihare, but I 
believe it is not the one now standing. 

The Medal is the property of A. L. Dassenaike, Mudahyar 
of Hapitigam Korale. 

8. Mr. E. W. Pesbka wished to say a word or two only. 
Considering that sorne of the Medals granted by the Dutch were 
lost — some of them even gone to the melting pot, efforts should 
be made to secure reproductions of as many as possible before it 
was too late. He believed that the late Mr. Donald Ferguson had 
reproduced a large collection in the Monthly Register. Mr. de Vos 
too had published a number in the Society’s Journal. 

With regard to the present Medal, he inquired what were the 
Dutch documents Mr. Pieris referred to. The exact reference 
would be valuable. About the lacuna, he wished to know 
whether it was undecipherable or whether anything had been 
omitted. 

9. Mr. Habwabd then read a Note on the Paper contributed 
by Mr. A. E. Buultjens.* 

10. Dr. E. Roberts thanked Mr. Pieris for his very interesting 
Paper. He desired to make a few observations on certain peculiar- 
ities in the Jledal — peculiarities which rendered it extraordinary, 
so extraordinary indeed as to shake belief in its genuineness. 

The shape of the Medal was extraordinary. Medals, as was well 
known, were coin-shaped — round. Further, a highly ornamental 
ring had been fixed round tliis Medal which made it look more 
like a pendant than a Medal. 

The inscription itself was extraordinary. It was in Latin, he 
beUeved it was in “ dog Latin.” The letters were irregular, not 
uniform. Some of the letters “ f” were dotted, others not. In 
some words capital letters were used instead of simple. The field of 
the Medal had not been first measured by the engraver, and some 
of the letters were placed above the line. In Exornat the slope of 
the e did not agree with the letters following. Ceylon was in 
capitals instead of simple. Itahcs had been used in “ 20,” instead 
of Roman characters. 

The extraordinary shape, the extraordinary Latin, and the 
workmanship, rendered the genuineness of the Medal questionable. 

Since the extinction of the Sinhalese dynasty and the invasion 
of Dravidians and subsequently of Europeans, the social condi- 
tions of the people had changed considerably, and Ceylon had been 
overrun by vandals and impostors. Books had been destroyed ; 
other works had been altered. Even the Mahdvansa had been 
mistranslated in certain passages. Ola books had been kept in 
smoky kitchens for years and brought out and accepted as 
standard works, and passages quoted with authority and gusto. 


Appendix A. 
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Swords and sannas, made by local goldsmiths, were accepted as 
heirlooms p.'esented by kings of old for services rendered, some of 
which were mythical and some worthless. Old flags had been 
destroyed and new ones adopted with ridiculous inscriptions and 
designs. 

Under such circumstances they should be circumspect in dealing 
with medals, swords, sannas, &c., unearthed by ultra zealous 
students interested in the history of Ceylon. 

1 1. Mr. J. M. Sbnevibatne said that in regard to the inscription 
on the Medal, it struck him that “ Spectatag ” was queer Latin, 
and that Governor Loten in all likelihood knew more Latin than 
he is here credited with. He had not had the advantage of 
examining the Medal. If thewordis “ spectata,” it would certain- 
ly be the wrong case, but he ventured to tliink it was “ spectatce” 
oe dipthong or the e is imdecipherable. The “g” which is read as 
‘V” would stand for “que.” A more accurate translation than 
“eminent” of the word “ spectatae” would be “tried, tested, 
proved” in the sense that it has been beheld, observed. The 
form “ Belg : ” is very unusual, and so far as he knew not used 
before tins in inscriptions. Mr. Pieris has read “ Belg as 
“ Belgarum.” But is not another and more natural reading 
possible ? I would read the hue as “He yobilissinia Societate 
Indica Belgica Orientali,” in which case it would mean “The most 
Honourable East India Belgian Co.,” or as “ De Nobilissima 
Societate Indicoe Belgica Orientalis,” in which case it would 
mean “ The most Honourable Belgian Company of East India.” 

12. Mr. Armand de Souza was of opinion that in the word 
spectatag what appeared hke a g was an abbreviation of gue, 
while the o was a portion of original ce dipthong. It was a pity 
that they had not the advantage of seeing the original Medal : 
then they would be able to verify the conjectures better. But 
there was enough before them to supply the right case, and he 
thought they ought to see if it were possible to read the inscrip- 
tion correctly before imputing “dog Latin” to a high official, 
who must be presumed to have known the right case. 

1 3. Mr. PiEBis was glad that there had been so much discussion 
on so small a Paper. Spectata on the Medal was, he thought, 
right ; the ending was not ce, it was a ; the letter after a could not 
have worn ofi, as it was protected by the projecting rim of the 
Medal. He could not suppose that the remarks regarding the 
genuineness of the Medal were meant to be taken seriously — 

The Chairman : — ^I would ask you for your remarks on the 
genuineness of the medal, which is of much interest. No doubt 
you have facts that support its reliabihty and workmanship. 

Mr. Pieris (continuing) said that it was hard to beheve that 
the widow of the Maha Mudahyar consoled herself in her bereave- 
ment by forging Medals in her husband’s honour and creating 
documents to deceive. He refused to take seriously Mr. Roberts’s 
suggestion. 
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It was difficxilt to specify any particular document in which the 
form “ Liendieran ” occurred, for he had handled numerous 
documents referring to the Maha Mudahyar, and the form was 
not an uncommon one. 

He could not also give any information regarding the lacuna in 
the old Act as he had not seen the original. 

He expressed his pleasure at seeing the interest which Mr. Buult- 
jens continued to take in the Society. He thought that the word 
Beiges was not infrequently applied by Portuguese writers to the 
Dutch. Mr. Buultjens seems to have mixed up the MohoUiya 
of the Gate with the Mohottiydrs attached to the Provincial 
Dissavas. The former was an official ranking only after the two 
Mah4 Mudaliyars and the Gajanayaka Mudahyar ; he was above 
the Mudahyars. 

14. Mr. P. E. Pieris next read his second Paper entitled “ The 
Date of King Bhuwan^ka Bahu VTI.”: — 
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THE DATE OF KING BHUWANEKA BAKU VH, 

By P. E. PiEEis, C.C.S. 


It is a matter for some degree of surprise, and at the same 
time it is also very significant of the negligence with which 
Ceylon history has been regarded up till now, that though 
Bhuwan^ka Bahu VII. occupied the throne of K6tt4 so 
recently as four centuries ago, no serious attempt has so far 
been made to arrive at a correct determination of the date of 
his accession and of his death ; and this is the more strange 
in view of the fact that in addition to all the other sources of 
information which can be expected in this country in any 
matter of historical inquiry, there was available in print and 
in manuscript a considerable amount of knowledge, recorded 
by Portuguese writers, bearing upon the history of this king’s 
reign. Disappointment gives way to something like astonish- 
ment when a writer of the great learning, industry, and care 
which characterized Sir James Emerson Tennent, is found 
quoting De Couto as his authority for the statement that 
Bhuwaneka Bahu was killed in 1542 ; ^ while the less critical 
and the less laborious have been content to accept without 
question the dates in Tumour’s “ Epitome of the History 
of Ceylon,” where 1534r-1542 is given as the period of his reign. 

With the knowledge which we now possess there is no longer 
any doubt as to when this unhappy king was shot by the 
Mulatto servant of the Viceroy Dom AfEongo de Noronha, the 
eminent nobleman who subsequently stole the deceased king’s 
spittoons of gold ; ^ the authority of De Couto fixes the year 
as being 1551.® 

What then is the date of his accession ? According to 
De Couto,* the Wijaya Bd KoUeya,^ when King Wijaya Bahu 
was done to death in his antahjmraya,^ and the subsequent 
partition of the Siijhalese kingdom under the advice of the 
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Minister Dlangakon,’ when the overlordship of the Island 
was vested in Bhuwaneka Bahu took place prior to the 
year 1517. But the greatest of the Portuguese historians 
of Ceylon, the Jesuit Pemao de Queiroz, referring to this 
statement of De Couto, declares that the date given by him 
is incorrect. How many years then did Bhuwaneka Bahu 
reign ? 

The Mahdwansa does not help us. Tumour, acting 
apparently on pure speculation, ascribes to him a reign of 
eight years. The Rdjdvaliya^ allots to him a longer period 
than twenty years. Barros* speaks of “ Boenegobago Pandar, 
King of Cota,” being besieged by his brother Madune 
Pandar ” about 1527-1528 ; and at the same date De Couto^® 
speaks of “ Madune ” as the brother of the King of Cotta. 
On December 30, 1528, Affon§o Mexia, Controller of the 
Treasury and Captain of Cochin, wrote to the King of Portugal : 

‘ ‘ A galleon which arrived from Ceylon with cinnamon brought 

an ambassador from the king so anxious was he to be 

on good terms with the Portuguese in consequence of his 
being at war against two brothers who were endeavouring to 
seize his dominions.” The writer, of course, refers to 
Bhuwaneka Bahu, Mayadunne, and Rayigam Bandara. So 
that by 1527 not only had Bhuwaneka Bahu ascended the 
throne, but hostihties had broken out between the three 
brothers. 

I now timi to local authorities. 

The Daham Sonda Kdvya^'^ was composed by Alagiya- 
wanna Mukaveti, son of Dharmadwaja Pandita, and from 
the poem itself we learn that it was composed at the request 
of Samaradiwakara Mukavetti (v. 10), who had flourished 
under the protection of Edng Raja Sinha (9), and that 
Samaradiwakara was the grandson of Wijayadaja (variant 
Wijayaraja) Palihawadawana Mantri, Lord of Mampe (8) in 
the Panabunu korale (7), who had held office under Bhuwaneka 
Bahu (6). This is not the first time that the names of 
Alagiyawanna and Samaradiwakara have figured together, for 
in the Dutch translation of a Portuguese document^® the two 
names are coupled together as taking part in the preparation 
of the Portuguese thombo. 
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When was Samaradiwakara bom ? Prom the Kostantinu 
Hatane, also in all probabihty the work of Alagiyawanna, 
it appears that in 1619 Samaradiwakara accompanied Con- 
stantino de Sa as his Basnayaka Mantri or Maha Mudaliyar,^® 
on an arduous expedition against Anthony Barretto, alias 
Kuruwita Rala, and his puppet the Prince Mayadunne. 
From verse 9 of the kdvya it appears he had been previously 
at the Court of Raja Sinha. This monarch was vested with 
the royal power about the year 1578 during the lifetime of 
his father, Mayadunne, and he died probably in the year 1593. 
To have been physically fit in 1619 to accompany de Sa’s 
expedition, Samaradiwakara could not have been much over 
55 at the time. Then he would have been born about 1564. 
If he went to Court at 21, he would have been there at the 
height of Raja Sinha’s power. Mayadunne died in 1581. It 
is sufficient for our purpose to take 1564 as the approximate 
date of Samaradiwakara’s birth. Allowing the unusually long 
period of 35 years to a generation,* his grandfather, the 
Palihawadana Mantri, Mampe Rala, must have been bom in 
1494. Then the Bhuwan^ka Bahu under whom Mampe Rala 
held office was Bhuwaneka Bahu VII., as there was no other 
Bhuwaneka Bahu after 1494. 

In the fourth year of Srimat Sri Sangabo Sri Bhuwanaika 
Bahu Chakrawarti, a copper sannasa (No. 1) was issued 
dedicating the village of Mambe in the Salpiti Korale to the 
Illustrious Tooth Relic, with right of usufruct in Sembahap 
Perumala of Mambe and his descendants for ever, subject to 
the pajunent of a quit rent to the Tooth Rehc. The minister 
attesting the grant was Sanhas Tirawarahap Perumala, and it is 
dated from the Chitra Kuta Mandape of JayawardhanaKotte.'^® 

* Some little misapprehensioii appears to have arisen from my allotting 
thirty -five years to a generation in computing the date of Mampe Rala’s 
birth. There is no special virtue about the number thirty-five, save 
that it appeared to me to be a reasonable period. Even if the generation 
were calculated at fifty years and Mampe Bala’s birth assigned to 1464, 
as the Vlth Bhuwaneka Bahu died in 1476, when Mampe Bala was 
only twelve, the king under whom he served must necessarily be the 
VHth of the name. Besides the second sannasa, dated the tenth 
year of the king’s reign, excludes the VTth Bhuwaneka Bahu, who 
only reigned seven years. Bhuwaneka Bahu V. is too remote in 
point of date (circa. 1371-1391 a.b.) to enter into the calculation. 
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In the tenth year of Srimat Siri Sa gabo Sri SakalakaM 
Sahitya Pan^ta Bhuwanaika Bahu Chakrawarti, a sannasa 
(No. 2) was issued by which the village of Demaladuwa 
adjoining Mampe was similarly dedicated to the same relic. 
The grant proceeds to say that the village was from ancient 
times the pravini of Mampe Wijayaraja Pahhawadana Sem- 
bahap Perumala , and the usufruct was confirmed to him and his 
descendants subject to a somewhat smaller quit rent than in 
the case of Mampe. The sannasa is dated from the MaUgawa at 
Jayawardhana Kotte, and is attested by the same minister, 
who now calls himself Sanhas Tiruwarangan Perumal.^’ 

It is obvious that the two sannas* were issued by the same 
king to the same grantee, who had in the interval been 
honoured by the king by the patabendi name of Wijaya B.aja 
Pahhawadana being conferred on him . It is also obvious that 
the grantee was Mampe Bala, the grandfather of Samaradiwa- 
kara, and the grantor King Bhuwaneka Bahu VII. of Kotte. 

Comparing these two with the Ganegoda sannasa^^ (No. 3) 
issued by Srimat Sri Sangabo Siri Sakalakala Sahitya Pandita 
Bhuwanaika Bahu Chakrawarti in the twenty-sixth year of 
his reign from the Chitra Kuta Mandape at Jayawardhana- 
pura, and attested by Tiruwarahan Perumal, it is beyond 
question that all the three sannas were issued by the same 
king. 

The Archaeological Report on the K6gaUa District testifies 
to the existence of stUl another sannasa (Godagama, No. 4) of 
Srimat Siri Sangabo Sri Bhuwanaika Bahu, issued from 
Jayawardhana Kotte in the twenty -ninth year of his reign.^* 

My conclusions briefly are these : — 

(1) Mampe Rala lived under Bhuwaneka Bahu VII. 

(2) The Bhuwaneka Bahu who gave the two sannas 

(Nos. 1, 2) to Mampe Rala also issued the other 
two sannas (Nos. 3, 4). 

(3) As the sannasa (No. 4) was issued in the twenty -ninth 

year of the king’s reign, Bhuwaneka Bahu VII. 
reigned at least twenty-nine years.^o 

* [See texts and translations furnished by Simon de Silva Mudaliv^. 

—Ed. Sec.J ^ 
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One more piece of evidence remains. There is in the posse- 
sion of Subhuti Nayaka Thero of Waskadnwa a beautiful 
ola copy of the Visvddhi Magga which is said to have once 
been the property of Sir John D’Oyly (No. 5).* The book 
concludes as follows ; — 

®®®e3d e'ec5’i®3&2si a®Sjd f Ssaiej^aeiOsS eaitajoEScs 

aa ®^@asi03233®d3S 8^9:^ esSbasScS 0i© ®i309d’ ss®»sJ 
ss®®3§cb 8 j9cfio®9«d ^caoB? 

Which means that the book was written under the direction 
of Sembahap Perumal, Arachchi of Kitulgoda, in the twenty- 
eighth year of §ri Bhuwanaika Bahu. 

I t hink it has been sufficiently proved that Bhuwaneka 
Bahu Vil. occupied the throne of Kotte for at least twenty- 
nine years. 

I turn now to De Queiroz again. He says Bhuwaneka Bahu 
ascended the throne in 1521 A.n. That would give him a 
reign of thirty years. I think the great accuracy of De Queiroz 
has been vindicated. Bhuwaneka Bahu VII. then reigned 
from 1521 to 1551, and not from 1534 to 1542.21 


Sannasa No. 1 : Mdmpe, 

Text. 

«©«?£<§ 08-9 woDj^jsSeS® .^S^oboj 

St^(5 e}8ds)c093e<S (§»<9»33te^ «eSe>»c3493;3 

9caed«M8 <^8cecsg(5 aseiQatfS® SjOaS 

»a@Siv>S‘as6i®30^ £'S>3«;bc3a»»@03 S«5 ecsto tpAosifiss 

ee(j6S®®3(5e0 @3608 ^Soie} (s ®8 ;S9 SiS^cs <f<a»»6 

aoo «@oei& 6 @co«}» 4 (S 8 [. 4 ^Ge (5 S)tSisx&8td 

en3$oD3»e38«d oas ®(j»a3Se8etsB®«S 8 ^a® 

no S2S2dg»9 n®6@i£80 •®<B 

«b 6 oi(Sj oee®®!® S)S 88 ^ i»@ 83®isj 

o0«5 <§ a«i®a3{gs{8nsi<»es ees&^^tBiQ o®8 ^cssS 

9ecS3be3 Sfaas ]@i]s;»ai8j838aS»tt9ta«e9a<5i83o«a3 a 8 jqa« 
<;'5i9'S9'^i' a^®o<S 8 Q aStsfidS aS^SMoesO «so*^^ 

»«»d0fi)6s»s3ltf f^'Ce»®3(SoSet csea 8® as®^*8>ce^ 


* [The Society is indebted to Dr. A. Nell for the photograph of the 
page of the manuscript, kindly loaned by the N&yaka Dn n & n a^ to the 
Society. — Ed. Sec.] 
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iScessicesf tjfl>8fi«3 ajssoicS 

@^dS>aelselS ®4siiei<a:(Sofi> ffi8<s«)o^®cc<rf e6®Q«.§«)§ S^weswacs 
ai5®8£§S<;»08a<a«J Qi&tQt; 6<ib(;; ®886’«} ®8 to«5iBetf 
«i3c,e} 0.^08 Qoojgcf 380 eoA^aaej .<Si5i8d»®5Wi5i®@osS. a®te 
8Sea>fi>d-iRiaA> §(5 b}<; C38.2fie}i2a(j. 

Translation. 

Hail ! 

On the loth day of Wesak, in the fourth year of Srunat Sri 
Sanga B6 Sri Bhuwanaika Bahu, sprung from the untainted Royal 
line of Sumitra of the race of the Sun, Lord of the Tri Sinhalas, 
Lord of the Nine Gems, and Sovereign Lord of Kings : 

Whereas Sembahap Perumala of Mambe has served TJs weU and 
with unswerving fidelity ; 

The boundaries of the village of Mambe in Salpiti K6rale are : — 

On the east the bakmi tree on Pinidiya-agara, and on the same 
side the Udugalpotta of the garden of the Alutge family ; on the 
south the galpotta of Gedambuwana, and on the same side the 
embankment of Piliyando la ; on the westHoriganewatta ; and on 
the north the del tree of the garden of the Galgodapitiyege family 
and the embankment of Migahakumbura of Mukujuduwa. 

The lands included within these four boundaries and limited 
thereby, with their revenues, gardens, plantations, fields, 
meadows, uncultivated lands, water pools, and all similar matters 
are from this day forth dedicated to the illustrious Tooth Relic, 
and the said Sembahap Perumala of Mambe, his children, grand- 
children, and their generations may enjoy the profits of the same, 
rendering an ofiering of ten fanams every year. 

This grant shall endure while the sun and the moon do last. 

All Chiefs of Kdrales, Atu K6ralas, and all Soldiers traversing 
there through are hereby forbidden to make any further demand 
therein. 

Such was the command issued by His Majesty as he sat in 
glory like Indra upon his Throne under the makara torana and 
the white canopy encircled by his Minis ters in the Chitra Kuta 
Hall in Jayawardhana K6tte. 

In obedience thereto this sannasa is inscribed on copper and 
deUvered by me, Sanhas Tiruwarahap PerumMa. 

May the Dharma flourish while the sun and the moon endure ! 


Sannas No. 2 : Demaladuva. 

Text. 

e»88edc>«> ®aoes£3.S] 

8«ec33ai(^<S ®CD3iS3«fic55s) ©aoo (Sa63c6rf 4 §S.ob©3 

SaS6 e]8(5a$!mSa.£ <g®td SScccaSb <§ esACSBoasuiSeix aSs) «98 
€)' 98 di£e£)i 8 «f 8 ntde »0 esSBafetosf ®<b ®8tec3 

jjd «<a8«> SsSao StSadtf o@aD86«3 9a09«j«C3(ii@3(g9 CkSfitd'Sii'K) 
^^«es0 ^jattdeo oas»@ «<,«> etsofsl 0!.8.£giSeu ae^oead 

«9'id0 a0<d 9«89B8 ai8«i te^SSajBJd^ceS)^ a^£g€)tf8 






If^l 

Q^s5 S /S 

fe?»sV1 



PS?f 4 

:’^'3'?€£'5 _s 

, S 


[fe'^l^P cr, S 

Ife ^ 5 ^ 

IF^^'O C,^‘^ ^ 

P-OS 

l||l|| I 

^9fU 
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0SS3. «d@3 iSS aas dC^sS 

2Q89<5cB364$<ii«> ^cs9@ 33 i^Sses too 3eie33iS9«f csiSgSses;} (OtjseitsB) 
am ®39»a ca^*:33<i{«o ao? eS^Soeao asadSatfiSd afi,^i3<d§ 

eSiSa^ aOg^O oee®®!®©^ isS<Si ®8S ®9 # <;«5»Sb<8«^ 

8aaarf®es atsxaio ®4S3a 84D^Q8 C3S<53 a-aSB atB4d ^ 

gacast^ss 8f esi tSomacsad aS^osiD @:S®a St^aed3 agaa8&s> •csSasai 
®e3dt.e5©30 eoo aSagao ^(ii§^g(5i o68acfi8Q <pe'!§a«i.a9oa3jS8 
tE€)cS<58 esSfiiaDs asitaQ ee©e£>i oadgces a^adaaaoaS @8 q^eeaooBg 
aaoaanasS ar^abaDS a<c98as3(«g^':^ a^38co andasaoeiS OiS atosS 
^§ 985 ^* 0 ® ®8aS 80 8ae ttamosS a®<3ca afioojgtrf aaoaejas! qpiOJ 
83® Sag @8^ ^ ca]ess3aaeS 8aas38 daoadS a(@38a0:B8ac{ 

aSoea Q^<S tfcsSSies aasa3£sacs 8:igoD]a8!3 839 S^sgsansjacsarf 
§d5rf®3«3g S-aoJcasaeoafi 81 ©®^ »ao <3 esmcSeDesaooiflg 9^g8<5i«J 
8 t.^ 8 ^© aSaao 8 ^«{ a® msfaoei aaagoa^cs gceagei 080 aeitBtS 
<Sdi8d>a38^aodi.S3'£)€te. Q^os 88tDas>(ia83S33. 

Translation. 

Hah, ! 

On the 7th day of the waxing moon of Wesak, in the year follow- 
ing the ninth year of Srimat Sri Sangabd Sri Sakalakala Sahitya 
Pandita Bhuwanaika Bahu ^akrawarti, the Chief of the Nine 
Gems, the Lord of the Tri Si^alas, and Supreme King, bom of 
the untainted race of prince Sumitra of the Solar race, who came 
from the lineage of Maha Sammata called illustrious Vaivaswata 
Manu. 

Whereas Sembahap Perumala of Mampe has taken pains and 
loyally carried out the wishes of His Majesty : 

The boundaries of the village of Dema]aduwa in Salpiti kdrale, 
which had been their paraveni from olden times, are : — 

On the east the Madittarawelm^a ; on the south the mango 
tree on the ditch in the Rekkumarayawatta ; on the west the 
Gedabuwane galpotta, and on the north the galpotta of Mamp6. 

The land included within these boundaries with its revenue, 
plantations, waterpools, fields, oviti, and similar things are 
dedicated to the illustrious Tooth Relic, so that the profits of the 
same may be enjoyed by the said Vijayaraja Palihawadana 
Sembahap Perumala, his children, grandchildren, and their 
generations, permanently, so long as the sun and moon endure, 
rendering an offering of fiv'e fanarns every year. 

If there be any persons who should oppose this , they will suffer 
pain in the eight narakaa, such as, Sanjiva, Kalasutra, without 
being able to get out of them. 

If there be any persons who will support and uphold this, he 
will in the future see Maitri Buddha, enter his Sdsana, become 
Rabat, and obtain the immortal Nirvana. 

In obedience to the order given by His Majesty as he sat upon 
his lion throne, shining with variegated embalishments, in his 
palace at Jayawardhana Kotte in the midst of the Mudaliyars of 
the city, this copper sannasa is inscribed and delivered by me, 
Sanhas Timwarangam Perumalum. 

Mav the Dharma flourish ! 
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NOTES. 

* Tennent’s “ Ceylon,” edition of 1860, Vol. II., p. 15. 

* “ O Thesouro do Rei de CeylSo,” p. 20. 

» “ De Couto,” VI., IX., 16. 

* “ De Couto,” V., I., 5. 

® Sdjdvdliya (Gunasekara’s translation), p. 76. De Queiroz was 
aware of the name by which the incident was remembered by the 
Sinhalese, and speaks of it as the Coda (KoUeya). 

* The harem. I get the word from an ola copy of the Rdjdvaliya. 

’ The incident is referred to in the following passage of De Queiroz : — 
E p’’. q’ Itacon Secretario do Rey se nos mostrava inchnado, e agrade- 
cido, intentou tirar Ihe a vida, e vindo-o visitar hum Chingala de 
Seytavaca, ao entrar, ficou tao turbado, q’ descubrio seu intehto. 
Certificado Itacon, p''. sua confissao, do intento q’ trazia, com valor 
m". q’ de gentio Ihe disae : Volta a Seytavaca, e dize a teu Rey, q’ a 
maldade nao vence a inoeencia ; posto q’ esta, pera seu castigo, preva- 
le?a contra ela ; e ainda q’ 4 m^. pudera chamar ignoranoia, quero-a 
privar deste nome, p'®. dar a seu intento, mostrando se ingrato ao q’ 
me deve, sendo Snr. de hua Cid*^. q’ tern p''. armas o agradecim"’. 
Isto dizia, aludindo a hua das suas antiguidades, e p'. q’ na distribuifao 
entre os tres Irmaos, foy causa de se dar a Madiine Seytavfica.” 

Itacon is obviously a small copyist’s error for Ilacon. De Queiroz 
in his subsequent pages gives considerable information about this 
family, and of its migration to Sltawaka and Senka(jlagala. He 
sometimes spells the name Izlamgamcoon (z being a natural copyist’s 
error in Portuguese writing for I, and m and n being interchangeable, 
this form is the same as Illangancon). The Dutch Nanayakkara 
Thombo of Matara for the year 1682 speaks of ‘ ‘ Illanganeou Modliaa 
who died in the Portuguese times.” 

® Rdjdvaliya, p. 78. 

* Bk. IV., H., 7. 

“ Bk. IV., IV., 5. 

Quoted in '* The Portuguese in India,” by Sir Frederick Danvers, 
Vol. I., p. 384, note. 

Edited by Jambureliy6 Paniiananda Thero. Colombo, 1909. 

“ Orientalist,” Vol. HI., p. 196. The original is in the Colombo 
Museum. 

“ Ribeiro’s “ CeUao,” Pieris’s translation, second edition, p. 214, 
verse 97. 

« See the Navaratna Medal, Journal, R.A.S.. C.B., VoL XVU., 
p. 50, for the identity of the offices. 

A translation of this aannasa (which is in my possession) is given 
in my Ribeiro (second edition, p. 105). 

['This aannasa (MAmp^, No. 1) was loaned to the Archaeological 
Commissioner by Solomon Seneviratne, Atapattu Mudaliydr, Colombo, 
for some years, and returned to him in 1906. 

A very similar, but more doubtful, aannasa of the same (4th) year of 
“ Buvaneka Bihu ” was held by the late C. M. Fernando, Crown 
CounseL It related to M^agoda in the Three Korales. — Ed. /Sec.] 
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This sannaa is also ia my possession. 

[Text printed in Jndnddaraaya (Vol. IV., Part 43, July, 1900), with 
a footnote, signed “ Y. Wanaratana,” stating that it was a copy of a 
copper sannasa, one of five acquired as heirlooms by “ our ” Vfcama 
Sinha Mudaliyar of Velgoda in the Gangaboda Pattuwa of GalleK6ral6; 
and that the village of Demaladuwa of the sannasa is at the present 
day commonly known as Kesbewa. — Ed. /Sec.] 

** Reproduced at page 92, Archaeological Survey Report, Kegalla 
District, 1892. The sannasa there is ascribed to King Bhuwan6ka 
Bahu V., and the year 1397 a.d. This opinion was expressed twenty 
years ago, and the reasons advanced in support of it are not convincing, 
Loc. cit., page 91. 

See loc. cit., page 104. The Padidora sannasa is there said to 
be “ Dated 1818 years after the introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon, 
which brings it to (1818—307) 1511 a.d., or twenty-three years prior to 
the date assumed for Bhuwan6ka Bahu VH.’s accession.” On page 45, 

note 1 , appears the statement ; “ The (Padidora) sannasa is dated 

full moon day of Wesak, after 1818 years had passed since the introduc- 
tion of the sacred B6-shoot. Another anachronism : the 6o-plant was 
brought to Ceylon 237 b.c. The date of the sannasa would, therefore, 
be 1581 A.D. (1818-237), but the last BhuwanSka Bahu VTI., was killed 
in 1542 A.D.” 

These two statements are contradictory. 

The actual date of the sannasa is “ After 1818 years had passed from 
the attaining of the first Buddhaship of our Great Gautama Buddha,” 
the first attainment of Buddhahood being forty-five years before the 
Nirvdna, the accepted Buddhist era in Ceylon commencing from the 
latter date (543-4, B.c.) 

[Mr. Bell infra p. 291, footnote, admits and explains the confusion 
and error. He declares the sannasa to be a forgery. — Ed. /See.] 

The conclusion arrived at by me is opposed to the Kelaniya 
inscription, according to which King (Dharmma) Parakrama Bahu 
occupied the throne in 1527 a.d., having ascended it in 1508. This 
sannasa is in turn contradicted by the incomplete Devundara inscrip- 
tion, which says that Wijaya Bahu ascended the throne in 1510. The 
translation by Mr. Rhys Davids in Journal, R. A. S., C.B., V., Part 17, 
p. 40, is incorrect. 

With the knowledge we now possess, it is stiU impossible to reconcile 
these two inscriptions. 

15. Mr. Habwabd announced that he had received a Note 
and Memorandum from Mudaliyar S. de Silva and Mr. H. C. P. 
Bell on the Paper. 

1 6. Mr. Harward then read the Note by Mudaliydr S. de Silva. * 

17. Mr. Habwabd read next the Memorandmn by Mr. H. C. 
P. Bell-t 

18. Mr. J. M. Sestevibatiie desired to say a few words, not in 
any spirit of criticism but as a student desirous of being corrected 
if wrong, and anxious to elicit information and resolve doubts. 

The present Paper was, like all Mr. Pieris’s Papers, never 
uninteresting, seldom uninforming, and always scholarly. But 
admitting the value and interest of this contribution regarding the 
date of Bhuwan6ka B&hu VII. , he ventured to think that, with the 


Appendix B. 


f Appendix C. 
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evidence now existing on the subject — evidence often co n fl i cting 
— the conclusions arrived at cannot be regarded as settling 
doubts. Mr. Pieris had much to urge in proof that the date of the 
reign generally accepted so far, viz., 1534-1542 a.d., must be 
rejected. 

Apart from Mr. Pieris’s labours and the testimony of De Couto 
and others, the speaker had in his possession a book in French, 
written some years ago by His Excellency the Delegate Apostolic, 
Mgr. Zaleski — portions of which had been translated and might 
be published shortly — which asserts that in 1543 a.d., that is, a 
year after the usually accepted date of this Bhuwaneka Bahu’s 
death, that ruler was living. 

Mgr. Zaleski, whose work was based on letters of missionaries 
living in Ceylon in those times, writing of the death on December 
5, 1543 A.D., of the first native martyr of Ceylon, says : — 

“ Father Jean de Villa-Conde, the travelling companion and friend of 
St. Francis Xavier, had just arrived in the Island with six other Francis- 
can Fathers, but being received with hostility by the king of Cotta, 
Bhuwaneka Bahu, they had not yet commenced that apostolate which 
was to bear such glorious fruits.” 

Thkt was in 1543 a.d. 

Mr. Pieris’s Paper is summarized in three distinct statements 
1, 2, 3, and a conclusion 4 : 

(1) A certain Father De Queiroz (of whom we know practically 
nothing) says that Bhuwaneka Bahu VII. ascended the throne 
in 1521 A.D. 

(2) Certain sannas prove that a king named Bhuwaneka Bahu 
reigned at least 29 years. 

(3) De Couto says that Bhuwaneka Bahu VII. died in 1551 a.d. 

(4) Therefore, Bhuwaneka Bahu VH. reigned from 1521 to 
1551 A.D. 

Now, in the first place, who is De Queiroz that he should be 
relied on so implicitly ? What are his claims to be considered, 
as Mr. Pieris asserts, “ the greatest Portuguese historian ? ” 
Nothing is known about this “ historian ” except from the few 
glimpses which Mr. Pieris has occasionally voucli^ed, and these 
are not illuminating. Mr. Pieris has the advantage of knowing 
De Queiroz’s work intimately. Is it imreasonable if those who 
lack that advantage hesitate to trust too much to an author 
wholly unknown to them. 

However that may be,De Queiroz says the date of accession is 
1521 A.D. But. De Couto contradicts De Queiroz. asserting that 
Bhuwaneka Bahu was reigning before 1517 a.d. There is again 
Mgr. Zalezki’s admirable and. so far as I can judge, authoritative 
French work contradicting De Couto and giving 1550 a.d. instead 
of 1551 A.D. as the date of the king’s death. 

For, says the Delegate : — 

After the death of Bhuwaneka Bahu in 1550 a.d., his little son, 

• ' Dharmapala, ascended the throne of Cotta, a kingdom situated 
in the south of Ceylon. The young king Don Juan had been brought • 
up by Father Jean de Vdla-Conde, that holy Franciscan, who had been 
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the most intimate friend of St. Francis Xavier. He had not yet been 
baptized. Up till then the king, his grandfather, had been opposed to 
it, and after the latter’s death his father Weediya-Raja, who had 
assumed the regency during the minority of the king, placed obstacles 
in its way. It had then become expedient that his baptism should be 
deferred tiU the attainment of his majority. 

Now, this statement is probably based on the letters of Father 
Villa-Conde himself, who was in Ceylon at the time of the events 
he narrates, and, imlike Father De Queiroz, obtained his 
information first-hand. 

Add to the above the conflicting testimony of the Kelaniya 
inscription (according to which king Dharmma Parakrama Bahu 
occupied the throne in 1527 A.D.), and the way to a solution is 
not at all clear. 

For the present, however, there is sufficient reason to be 
cautious in accepting the dates now suggested by Mr. Pieris. To 
reject all the contrary evidence, and without satisfactory expla- 
nation to accept the shadowy De Queiroz, is to make of his 
work a procrustean bed wherein all other material, if not hacked, 
is certainly strained tiU it fits into it. Possibly De Queiroz, and 
therefore Mr. Pieris, may eventually prove correct. But before 
that many things wiU have to be explained away and many 
contradictions reconciled. 

In regard to Mr. Peiris’s Note 7,* Why cannot “ Itacon ” be 
a copyist’s error for “ Bacon,” and have no reference whatever to 
Blangancoon ? The fact that an attempt at accuracy is else- 
where made by De Queiroz (as in the speUing of “ Izamgamcoon ,”) 
is suggestive. Would a writer of the care and accuracy claimed 
for De Queiroz be so slipshod in his spelling of a particular name, 
especiaUy of a name familiar to him ? Does the copyist’s error 
occur frequently in the text ? 

These doubts and objections should not, nevertheless, take 
away the sense of indebtedness to Mr. Pieris, one of the most 
indefatigable searchers into the history of Ceylon. 

19. Mudaliyar W. F. Gxtnawabdhana said he had come 
prepared to make a speech. But, having listened to Mr. Bell’s 
Memorandum, he thought it better to read his own Note as well. 
He found that he and Mr. BeU were much in agreement, whereas, 
if he made a speech, it might be thought that he was making use 
of Mr. Bell’s arguments. 

He then read a critique on Mr. Pieris’s Paper, f 

20. Mr. E. W. Pereea said that his remarks would not Iasi 
five minutes. 

While much credit should be given to Mr. Pieris for the pains 
he haS taken in preparing his Paper, some of the historical pro- 
positions he lays down are novel and startling. 

The heading of the Paper is in itself rather a misnomer. It 
purports to deal with the years to be assigned to the reign of 


♦ [See ante, p. 274. — Ed. Sec.] 
t Appendix D. See alsb Appendices F. and H. 
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Bhuwaneka Bahu VII.; but it more particularly deals with the 
date to be assigned to a chief called Samaradiwakara mentioned 
in the poem Dahamnonda Kdvya. Two sannas issued by a 
Bhuwaneka Bahu (reproduced, but unfortunately not translated)* 
are identified by Mr. Pieris as grants to Samaradiwakara’s 
grandfather. Palaeographic evidence points to the conclusion 
that one at least was issued by Bhuwaneka Bahu V. (eitca 1371- 
1400 A.D.), and, if so, it could not have been granted to Samara- 
diwakara’s grandfather. The reign of Bhuwaneka Bahu VII., 
as recorded by Tumour, extended from 1534-1542 a.d. The 
year of the king’s death has been already corrected by Mr. Donald 
Ferguson in his translation of De Couto. 

In order to fit in with his theory regarding Samaradiwakara 
and the sannas granted to his reputed grandsire, Mr. Pieris has 
to shift the beginning of Bhuwaneka Bahu VII.’s reign to 1521 a.d. 

This is an impossible date considering that there is important 
contemporary evidence against it. This testimony Mr. Pieris has 
relegated to a footnote! and tries to dismiss in few words. 

According to the Kelauiya inscription Dharma Parakrama 
Bahu IX. proclaimed that he was reigning in 1527. Now, -why 
is it “impossible to reconcile” that litliic record, as Mr. Pieris 
would have it. with that of Wijaya Bahu VII., who was reigning 
at Dondra in 1510 ? Probably there was a dispute as to the 
succession between the brothers, and the younger, Wijaya Bahu 
VII., set up an independent authority at a southern capital, 
Dondra, while his brother Dharma Pardkrama Bahu IX. reigned 
at K6tt4. The Kelaniya stone record makes it clear that Bhuwa- 
n6ka Bahu VII. did not reign before 1527. 

2 1 . Mr. A. DE SoTjZA said that he had been sufficiently interested 
in the question to look up whatever Portuguese authorities were 
available in the Society’s Library. He found the Portuguese 
historians in a tangled maze as to the dates of this king. 

De Couto named Boenegabao as the brother of M^une and 
RaigamPandar. and made him reign before 1517. Ribeiro testified 
that “Aboenego Bago,” the brother of Madune — ^which fixed the 
identity — was already on the throne when Lourenso de Almeida 
reached Ceylon in 1505, and proceeded to say that subsequently 
the Portuguese wooden factory in Colombo was in 1520 changed 
into a stone and mortar fortress, that “ Aboenego Bago ” attacked 
it, was defeated, made peace and remained in peace for several 
years with the Portuguese who afterwards aided him against 
Madune. That was conclusive that Ribeiro definitely made this 
king reign before 1520. 

But the Portuguese often confused and misused names as though 
they were titles, and vice versa. For instance, there was a record 
in a Portuguese volume in the Library of one Pandita, an ambasa- 
dor of Madune of Ceytarvaca, who proceeded to Goa and was there 


* [Since translated by S. de Silva Mudaliyar. — See ante, pp. 271-3. 
— Ed. Neo.] 

t [See ante, p. 275, footnote 21. — Ed. Sec.] 
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converted. But this convert was only a Hindu Pandit, so he 
understood, at the Si^alese king’s court, and not a Si^alese 
chief of that name. 

He could not follow Mr. Pieris in the statement (Note 7) that z 
was a “ natural copyist’s error” in Portuguese for 1. The initial 
I did sometimes in MSS. with flourishes, resemble a z, but he had 
never seen such a resemblance in these letters in the medial 
position. 

Further, he did not think the Portuguese extract quoted by 
Mr. Pieris supported the large inference founded upon it that the 
division of the entire empire of Wijaya Bahu between Bhuwaneka 
Bahu Vn. and his two brothers was made on the advice of the 
Minister named. That was an assumption much too large, in his 
view, to adopt from the casual allusion quoted in Note 7. 

22. Mr. A. E. Roberts was glad that efforts were being made 
to throw light on a part of the history of Ceylon which was 
hidden in some darkness and meshed in complexity. 

The subject was the date of Bhuwaneka Bahu VH. It would 
be helpful to first establish the date of the accession. Lopez 
Soarez de Almeida arrived in Ceylon in 1518, many years before 
the partition or distribution of the kingdom between Bhuvaneka 
BMiu and his two brothers. Mr. Pieris depended upon the autho- 
rity of De Queiroz. The disputes between the brothers Rayigam 
Band^a, MAyidunne, and Bhuwaneka Bahu were mentioned in 
Sinhalese historical notes of 1528.* It seemed clear and plainly 
irr^istible that BhuwanAka Bahu VIT.’s accession took place at 
least in 1528. 

23. Mr. Pieris said that he had no intention at that late houi- 
of detaining the Meeting by a detailed reply to the various 
criticisms which had been offered. All he wished to do was to 
give expression to his sense of gratification that his Paper should 
have led to a most interesting debate. 

He was afraid Mr. de Souza had stumbled over the passage 
from De Queiroz. There was no obscurity in it. 

He would carefully consider all the suggestions which hdjii been 
made. At the moment it seemed to him that one valuable 
suggestion was the explanation of Mexia s letter proposed by 
Mr. Gunawardhana. He thanked the various speakers for their 
criticisms, and would set out his reply after full consideration. f 

24. His Lordship the Right Rev. E. A. Copleston said : — It is 
my pleasant privilege to propose a hearty vote of t h a nks to Mr. 
Pieris for the two Papers which he has read to us to-day. I am 
very glad it is not my part to offer any criticisms on the Papers. 
I think Mr. Pieris is to be congratulated on having excited both 
complimentary remarks on his Papers and very lively criticisms 
as well. 


* [Not specified by Mr. Roberts. Ed. iSec.j 
t See Appendices E. and G. 
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He has explained the beautiful Med&l reproduced in his first 
Paper, and has replied to criticism which doubted its genuineness, 
its character, and the Latin of its inscription. 

In the second Paper he has certainly evoked considerable 
criticism which will give scope for other scholars to read further 
Papers upon the date of this king, Bhuwaneka Bahu VII., and all 
about him. 

25. The Chatrjvian, in putting the vote of thanks to the Meeting 
said : 

I should like to congratulate Mr. Pieris most heartily upon the 
fact that he has given us an extremely interesting Meeting. 
The purposes of the Society have been absolutely fulfilled this 
evening in a way that is not always usual on such occasions. Not 
only had we Mr. Pieris’s contributions interesting in themselves, 
but we have also had a very full discussion. 

As a layman I can only say, beyond the fact that the king in 
question, Bhuwaneka Bahu, lived somewhere about the 16th 
century, my mind is a howling wilderness full of facts and figures, 
peopled with the wildest of wild animals, and in that somewhat 
pleasant frame of mind I am afraid I shall carry away recollections 
of a series of absolute certainties against all diametrically opposite 
conclusions. 

I do earnestly hope that the subject which has been started 
to-day by Mr. Pieris wiU be followed up by other scholars, and that 
on some future occasion we shall yet have another Paper that 
will lead ignorant people like myself to more certain conclusions. 
In the meantime, in the name of you all, I offer Mr. Pieris our 
hearty thanks for his Papers and other Members for the interesting 
and useful Notes and discussions which you have heard. 

20. The Hon. Mr. AkunAchalam proposed a vote of thanks 
to the President, which was carried with acclamation. 


APPENDIX A. 

The “ extreme beauty ” of the Medal (which I have not seen), 
and the “ unique ” fact that the inscription is in Latin, would 
lead to a more natvual inference than the one drawn by Mr. 
Pieris. that it was a “ little piece of pedantry no doubt due to 
the personal influence of the Governor.” 

That Governor Loten was a Fellow of the Royal Society and 
a Member of many learned Societies on the Continent is now well 
known. He was an artist and a keen naturalist, and had a valuable 
collection of drawings and sketches made in Ceylon by the artist 
De Severe. We learn* that when Governor of Ceylon, “ happening 


* Journal, Vol XIX., R. A. S. (C. B.), pp. 231, 235-238. 
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to be a great lover of birds, he collected and employed people to 
procure specimens of species which attracted his notice.” He 
also sent to Utrecht from Ceylon a consignment of natural 
curiosities and a letter dated January 27, 1756. By his Will he 
transferred to the Dutch Society of Science his collection of 
drawings and sketches. He carried on correspondence on Natural 
History with various European naturalists. He presented the 
British Museum with a very large, curious, and valuable collection 
of original drawings in water-colour of the most curious animals, 
vegetables, &c., and many specimens of the natural productions, 
well preserved. Loten’s drawings of Ceylon birds were used for 
'EiAwajA’s, Gleanings of Natural History, Brown’s New Illustrations 
of Zoology, and Foster’s Indische Zoologia, which latter states 
that Loten foimd in Ceylon a large field for investigating the 
secrets of nature to which he applied himself with great zeal and 
extraordinary diligence. He himself instructed several natives 
in the art of drawing. 

Leander was made Maha Mudaliyar in 1755, evidently succeed- 
ing Philip PhiUipsy Wijeyecoon Panditaratne Maha Mudaliyar 
and Chief Interpreter who received a gold medal in 1751. 

It is curious that, contrary to the general rule regarding such 
Medals, no particular reason is assigned for this Medal. Other 
Medals state the special service rendered, as for “ the extraordinary 
planting of coffee,” or “ fidelity shown during certain riots, and 
especially during the troubles with the court of Kandy,” or for 
“ faithful services in the march to Kandy,” or for “ indefatigable 
zeal and industry in the construction of the canal over Nendoe- 
male,” or for “ faithful services regarding cirmamon,” for 
zeal in the elephant hunt, rice culture, coffee cultivation, indigo 
cultivation, services in • the Malabar war, during recent 
disturbances. 

Do those two significant facts (i) that aU other Dutch granted 
Medals known are in Dutch, and (ii) that nearly aU other Medals 
specify the particular service rendered, point to any other 
inference than “ pedantry ” ? Is the suggestion too far-fetched 
that this Medal — also differing from aU others in being very artistic 
— was granted not so much for political or administrative services 
to the Company, as for scientific help to a scientific Governor 
and a learned Society ? 

Other Medals simply read ” on behalf of the Company,” “towards 
the Company” {wegens d’e comp. ; tegens de Komp ; or aan de 
edele confagnie) ; one medal gives “ in the name and on behaff of the 
Dutch East India Company ” (uit naam en van luegen de Neder- 
landsche O. I. Maatschapij). Would Belg : stand for the Dutch 
Company or for a Belgian or scientific Society ? 

Governor Van Imhoff left Ceylon in 1740. Leander up to 
1755 was only a Mohottiyd of the Gate or Interpreter to the 
Dutch Ambassador to Kandy, Captain Casteliju. A Mohottiyd 
or Interpreter, according to the rules of succession of the time of 
Van Imhoff, was never more than a Muliandiram in rank, though 
it was suggested that his accommodesan lands be equalized with 
. that of the Mudaliyar of a Kdrale. The rebellion in the Sina, 
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Hapitdgam, and Alutkum Kdralfe was in 1736, and the four rebel 
chiefs and the rebel Alangakon were outlawed in 1737. It seems 
improbable that Leander, who was Mohottiyd in 1766, could 
have been the “MudaUyar de Saram ” banished in 1737, xmless 
indeed the reference is by the title he had in 1766. The MSS. 
Memoirs of Van Imhoff and of Loten in my possession do not 
refer to Leander de Saram. 

The Maha MudaUyar was the chief of the Governor’s Body- 
guard, and in the time of Van Imhoff received 20 amunams of 
paddy land as “ accommodeaan ” for his services. Sometimes a 
second Maha MudaUyar was appointed when necessary and 
received 1 8 amunams. The former was also called Maha Mu^Uyar 
of the Governor’s Gate, and was an ex-officio Member of the newly 
estabUshed Land Raad, of which the Muhandirams of the Body- 
guard were CoimciUors. The Maha MudaUyar is termed “ Het 
Hoofd Van des Gouvemeurs Itdandsche lyfwagt,” and ‘‘‘Maha 
MudaUyar Van des Oovemor^s porta.” 

Mr. Pieris states : “ What exact form Ceylon XXII. represents 
I cannot suggest.” 

I woidd put forward the theory that “ Gub. Ceylon XXII.” 
means the 22nd Governor of Ceylon. For though Loten is 
generally put down as the 27th Governor, five so-called Governors 
must be excluded as merely acting temporarily with the FoUtical 
Council of Colombo on the death of the then Governor till the 
arrival of the newly appointed Governor. The five Acting 
Governors to be excluded are MoU. Schagen, Woutersz, Maccava, 
and Jacob de Jong. 

Thus Loten was in reality the 22nd Dutch Governor of Ceylon. 

• A. E. BUULTJENS. 


APPENDIX B. 

The Paper entitled “ The Date of King Bhuwaneka BMiu VII.,” 
by Mr. Paul E. Pieris, appears to me to be a very valuable contri- 
bution to the Society’s Journal. The Paper, though its main 
purpose is the correct determination of the dates of king Bhuwa- 
neka Bahu VII. ’s accession and death, helps incidentally also to 
settle another disputed point in history, viz., the length of the 
reign of Bhuwaneka Bahu V. 

The Mahdvay,8a and other accredited authorities assign a reign 
of only twenty years to Bhuwaneka Bahu V. 

The correctness of this has been doubted owing to two sannas 
{Ganegoda, Godagama), issued by a king named “ Bhuwandka 
Bahu ” in the 26th and 29th years of his reign. These sannas 
have been attributed to Bhuwaneka Bahu V. by Mr. H. C. P. Bell 
in his Archaeological Report on the K^galla District. ♦ 


Sessional Paper XIX., 1892, p. 91. 
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As Mr. Pieris lias shown that Bhuwaneka Bahu VII. reigned 
30 years, and as there seems to be no reason for mistrusting the 
Mahdvaij^a and the Nihdya Sangrahd as to the length of the reign 
of Bhuwaneka Bahu V. , it isevident that the Ganegoda and Goda- 
gama sannas were issued by Bhuwaneka Bahu VII. 

These two sannas and the two sannas (Mampe, Demaladuwa) 
quoted in Mr. Pieris’s Paper were, in iny opinion, granted by the 
same king, i.e., Bhuwaneka Bahu VII. 

I have seen the copy of the Visuddhi Mayga referred to in the 
same Paper. The formation of the characters in that book 
appears to me to be of more modern date than the time of 
Bhuwaneka Bahu V. (end of 14th century), and I am of opinion 
that the copy was made during the reign of Bhuwaneka Bahu 
VII. about the middle of the 16th century. 

SIMON DE SILVA. 


APPENDIX C.* 

Me. Pieris opens his Paper badly. It is no less coiu'teous than 
is it customary for workers in the field of historical and other 
research to give as full credit as possible to pioneers who have 
preceded them — men who have had to grope their way to the 
truth, step by step, with exceedingly scant data as guide. Yet 
Mr. Pieris has not a good word to say for any of those who have 
hitherto toiled, hard and honestly, in the elucidation of the history 
of this period. Even that prince of modern historians of Ceylon, 
Sir J. Emerson Tennent, does not escape a cheap sneer. 

Further, Mr. Pieris is wrong in asserting, as he does, that there 
was all along available in print and manuscript a considerable 
amount of knowledge, recorded by Portuguese writers, bearing 
upon the history of the reign of Bhuwaneka Bahu VII. For no 
one knows better than does Mr. Pieris that these old-time 
Portuguese chronicles were virtually a sealed book imtil that 
profoundest of Ceylon students of old Portuguese and most 
sound of its translators, the late Mr. Donald Ferguson, published 
his translations from the History of Ceylon by Joan de Barros 
and Diogo de Couto in 1908.| 

To come to the Paper itself. 

Mr. Pieris sets himself (by methods of his own) to prove that 
Bhuwaneka Bdhu VII. reigned for thirty years, or from 1521 to 
1551 A.D., the year of that king’s tragic death. 

This latter date — thanks solely to Mr. Donald Ferguson (a 
“Gamaliel” at whose feet Mr. Pieris might have been proud to sit. 


♦ The rough Memorandum penned tentatively, pending access to 
my Library, for the General Meeting of April 2, 1912, is here presented 
revised and enlarged. 

f Joivrnal, C.AS., Vol. XX., No. 60, 1908. 
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but whom he studiously ignores throughout the Paper) — has been 
ckssured and made known to English readers for four years past. 

The actual month of the fatality is not given by De Couto ; but 
it must have occurred about June or July, 1551 ; for the news 
was sent to the Viceroy at Goa “early in August” of that year.* 

The date, then, of the death of Bhuwaneka Bahu VII. being 
absolutely fixed, within a few months, as having occurred in 
1551 A.D. , can we carry back with De Queiroz the date of accession 
— the sole point at issue — to 1521 a.d. 

Assuredly not. 

Mr. Pieris asserts that “ the greatest of the Portuguese Historians 
of Ceylon, the Jesuit Fernao de Queiroz,” says that Bhuwan6ka 
B4hu VII. came to the throne in 1521 a.d. 

Now Do Queiroz may, or may not, prove hims elf worthy of this 
superlative eulogy. But until Mr. Pieris trots out for public 
inspection his mysterious “ dark horse ” (the tip only of whose 
nose we have been so far privileged to see, and that but on special 
occasions) readers of the present Paper may be excused for not 
feeling justified in admitting unreservedly the “ fine points ” 
attributed to the worthy Jesuit Father.t For, be it noted, De 
Queiroz did not write, his “ Conquista Teporale Spiritud de 
Ceiloa ” imtil a century or more after the reign of Bhuwaneka 
Bdhu VII., whilst the generaUy reliable Couto (who as Quardo 
M6r of the Indian archives of the Torre do Tombo at Goa was in 
direct touch with first-hand records) had completed most of his 
Decades before the 16th century closed. 

In support of the date, 1521 a.d., for the accession of this king , 
as drawn from De Queiroz, and for a reign of thirty years 
Mr. Pieris urges six arguments. 

These are for clearness given in italics and dealt with one by 
one below. 

1. The division of the empire between the three brothers, Bhu- 
waneka Bdhu, Rayigam Bnddra, and Mdyddunne, took place 
prior to 1517 A.D. according to De Couto. 

There is no necessity whatever to connect “ the partition of 
these kingdoms,” mentioned by De Couto in the last paragraph of 
the chapter as having taken place before Lopo Suares made land- 
fall at Galle in 1517 a.d.§ with that later minor division which 
occurred after the murder of Vijaya Bahu VII. spoken of in the 
penultimate paragraph of the same chapter. 

For the real “ partition ” had occurred not many years before, 
viz., when Vira Parakrama Bahu VIII. died in the early years of 
the 16th century. 


* Loc. cit. pp. 147-148. 

t ^veminent of Ceylon has recently acquired the De Queiroz 
Mo._ Mr. Pieris’s translation. The Council of the Ceylon Asiatic 
SSoexety has recommended that the Hakluyt Society be approached 
wito a vi^ to the publication of both text and translation. — Ed. iSec.l 
t V., Bk. 1, chap. V. (ioc. cit., p. 79). 

not reach Ceylon until the end of 1518 a.d. (loc. cit., 

p. oU). 
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On his death the kingdom was definitely divided * * * § between his 
four chief sons thus : — 

(i.) Dharmma Parakrama Bahu (IX.), eldest son, became king 
at Kotte obtaining, in addition to the throne, possession of “ the 
cinnamon country in the western part of the Island ” together 
with the chief city “ Columbo ” and “ most sea ports ” on that 
side.J 

(ii.), (iii.) The two princes Vijaya Bahu and Sri Baja Siplia 
built and settled at Menikkadawara (Four Kdrales, Kegalla 
District), cohabiting “whilst young men ” with one wife. 

(iv.) The other prince Rayigam Bandara lived at Rayigama § 
(modem Kalutara District). 

Here then we have a distinct “ partition,” of these “ kingdoms ’’ 
when the three, young princes of the next generation (Bhuwaneka 
Bahu, Rayigam Bandara, Mayadunne) were hut children. 

Later Sri Raja Sinha died,|l and either Vijaya Bahu or Rayigam 
Bandara married his widow.^ 

Vijaya Bahu must have migrated early in the century to the 
southern part of the Island, where, as De Couto shows, there was 
a ruler under the name of “Boenegabo Pandar” when Dom 
Lourengo d’ Almeida arrived at Galle in 1505**; and that tliat 
mler was doubtless Vijaya Bahu (VII.) the Dondra inscription 
renders virtually certain, •j-f 

So much then for the fancied partition cmx. It can be easily 
and satisfactorily solved without charging De Couto with ana- 
chronism. 


* Rdjdvaliya (English version, 1900), p. 71. 

j Exclusive of the two sons of another bed, SakalakalaWallabha and 
Taniya Walla. Ludovico di Varthema (1505 A.D.)says: — -“In this 
Island of Zailon are four kings, aU pagans,” adding that “these 
kings” were “in fierce war with each other.” — Journal, C.A.S., XIX., 
p. 330. 

J Journal, C.A.S., loc. cit., p. 37. Ribeiro makes his territory cover 
the present Western and Southern Provinces with portions of the 
Xorth-Westem and Sabaragamuwa Provinces. 

§ Rdjdvaliya, loc. cit., p. 71. 

II Probably in 1513 a.d. See letter to King Manuel, Journal’ 
C.A.S., XIX., p. 373. 

^ Journal, C.A.S., loc. cit., p. 71. 

** Journal, C.A.S., 1908, loc. cit. p. 71. Actually in 1506 a.d. 
Castanheda confirms the first landfall (poce Mr. D. W. Furguson) having 
been made at Galle : — “ Gabaliquamma which our people now call the 
portof Galle ” (Journal, C.A.S., XIX., p. 347). The name “ Boenegabo 
Pandar ” is applied by Barrosand Couto to at least two or three princes 
of the period, Vijaya Bahu, Rayigam Bandara, and their nephew 
Bhuwaneka Bahu. 

tt Journal, C.A.S., 1870-1, pp. 25-8 (Dondra inscription of Vijaya 
BUiuVII.); 1871-2, p. 38; SessionalPaper XIX., 1892, pp. 86-7, where 
the dates a.d. (following Rhys Davids) are not correctly woifeed out. 
The year of Vijaya Bahu’s accession should be A..D. 1510 not 1505, 
and of the retard itself A.D. 1515 not 1510. 
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2. According to the Rdjdvaliya Bhuwaneka Bdhu VII. reigiwd 
more than twenty years. 

To be fair, Mr. Pieris should have also said that the 
Rdjdvaliya gives Dhannma Parakrama Bahu IX. a reign of 
twenty-two years, and the Kelaniya inscription at least nineteen. 
But these awkward figures would not fit in with De Quieroz and 
his ^1521 A.D. 

In point of fact the Rdjdvaliya is of value in affor din g much 
information not to be found in the Mahdvansa and other histories ; 
but, as regards lengths of kings’ reigns, is not to be trusted, unless 
supported by other chronicles. 

3. (i.) “ Boenegohago Bandar,” king of “ Cota ” was beseiged 
by his brother “ Madune Bandar ” about 1527-1528 A.D.* 

(ii.) The king was in 1528 “ at war against two brothers who 
were endeavouring to seize his dominions.’’'^ 

Mr. Pieris has failed to quote (ii) the latter part of Mexia’s 
letter wherein he speaks of the king being in such ‘ ‘ terror of 
his own brother” {one brother only, mark) that “he placed 
himself, his treasure, and his jewels under the protection of the 
Factor.” 

Three theories suggest themselves in explanation of this 
wttrfare of 1527-1528 a.d. between the king then reigning and his 
brother or brothers. 

We must start from a fixed date, February-March, 1527. 
Dharmma Parakrama Bahu IX. was then still on the throne, as 
the Kelaniya lithic record proves. J 

(a) The first theory assumes that (ii) Mexia meant that 
Dharmma Paraltrama Bahu was the king attacked, that the 
assailants were both of his surviving uterine brothers (Vijaya 
Bahu and Rayigam Bandara) and that he was in special terror of 
one ; whilst (i) De Barros and De Couto meant that, Dharmma 
-Parakrama Bahu being dead, Vijaya Bahu VII. had mounted the 
throne as “ Beonegobago Pandar” and was opposed by his 
sole living brother Rayigam Bandara under the name of 
“Madime Pandar.” 

Neither version of this theory necessarily contradicts, though 
both would supplement, the narrative of events as recorded in 
the Rdjdvaliya.^ 

According to that history, after the demise of Dharmma 
Parakrama Bahu his half brother Sakalakala Walla of Udugam- 
pola, rejecting the offer of the throne for himself, crowned Vijaya 
Bahu VII. kii^ at Kotte, who continued to reign without 
opposition xmtil murdered at the instigation of the three princes 
(Bhuwan6ka Bahu, Rayigam Bandara, and Mayadunne) joint 
sons of his brother Sri Raja Sinha and himself. 


♦ Journal, C.A.S., 1908, loc. cit., p. 57 (Barros), p. 58 (De Couto). 

I *T Portuguese in India,” Vol. I., p. 384 (Mexia, 

letter of December 30, 1528). 

1 reign, 19th year), month Navan = 

o-® ’ Tebruary-March ; (Sessional Paper XIX., 1892, p. 86). 

3 Hajawaliga, loc. cit., p. 74. 
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(6) But as regards the second theory, if, withMr. Pieris, we wish 
to assume that the Beonegobago Pandar ” and “ Madune 
Pandar ” of De Barros were the first and third of the tliree princes 
Bhuwaneka Bahu, Rayigam Bandara, and Mayadunne, we are 
met with these objections : — 

First, we must altogether eliminate Vijaya Bahu VII. from the 
roll of K6tte kings , or allow him at most onlv a few months’ reign 
in 1527-8 i.D. 

Second, if 1521 .4 ,.d. were the correct date of the accession of 
Bhuwaneka Bahu ^TlI. , how could that king have possibly issued 
the Mampe sannasa from “ Jayawaddhana K6tte ” in his 4th year 
(i.e., 1525 A.D.), when his uncle Dharmma Parakrama Bahu IX. 
in that year, and for two years more at least, occupied the tin-one 
at that capital ? 

(c) We had best fall back on to the third theory, as the most 
reasonable solution of the confusion, viz. , that De Barros’s manus- 
cript is corrupt here, and antedates by some nine years this 
supposed seige of Kotte by the Moor “Patemaroar” in collusion 
with “Madune Pandar, brother of the kina ’’ ; and that Mexia 
(whose letter being dated December 31, 1528, cannot be ignored) 
must refer to some temporary rehellion at the close of Dharmma 
Parakrama Bahu’s reign, or the early days of his successor, 
Vijaya Bahu VTI. , if the former .succeeded to the throne in 
1527-8 A.D.* 

For, be it noted, neither Mexia nor De Couto speak of any 
“ siege ’’ of K6tte, but merely of “ war” to deprive the ruling 
king of his throne. Nor can any careful reader collate the 
brief notice by Barros of this fancied siege of Kotte in 1527- 
1528 A.D. (which is unsupported by Ribeiro and other historians) 
with the fuller description given by him and De Couto, in later 
Decades of the siege of 1537 a.d., without being at once struck 
with marked resemblances (c.g. , Patemaroar, Captain-Major of 
the Samorin of Calicut; Martin Affonso, Portuguese Adrniral ; 
the abandonment of the siege before the arrival of the Portuguese 
fleet, &c.), which can hardly be accidental. 

The safest conclusion to arrive at, therefore, is, that the first 
notice of Barros is a mere outline of subsequent events wrongly 
interpolated into Decade IV. 

5. (i.) The “ Dahamsonda Kdvya ’’ was composed at the request 

of “ Samaradiwdkara Muknvetti,” who flourished in the reign of 
king “ Raja Siyiw, ” ; this Samaradiwdkara ivas the grandson of 
“ Vijaya-daja {raja) Palihawadana, Lord of Mampe, minister 
under “ Buvanneka Buja ” {Bhuwaneka Bahu). 

(ii.) The “ Kostantinu Hatane ” records that Samaradiwdkara 
accompanied Costantino de Sa, as “ Basndyaka Mantri ” on the 
expedition against Anthony Barretto {Kuruwrita Rdla) and Prince 
Mayadunne in 1619 A.D. 

* That such revolts were not infrequent, after the death of Sri Baja 
Sinha (probably in 1513 ad.) and the occupation of his principality 
by' the ruling king’s “ nephews.” is recorded by Barbosa (1516 a.d.). — 
Journal, C.A.S., XIX., p. 379. 
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(iii.) The Mdmpe sannasa of Bhuwaneka Baku (4th year) men- 
tions “ Sembahapperumdla ” ; the Demaladuwa sannasa of Bhuwa- 
neka Bdhu (lOth year) mentions “ Wijayardja Palihawadana 
SembapperuTnala.” 

Ergo, according to Mr. Pieris (who first boldly assumes ages* 
and dates, then incontinently juggles with them to suit his case) 
the Samaradiwakara of Kostantinu Hatane (ii.). who figured in 
1619 A.D. was identical with him of that ilk mentioned in Daham- 
sonda Kdvyaya (i.) ; and “ Mampe Sembapperumala ” and 
“ Mampd Wijayaraja Palihawadana Sembapperumala ” of the 
two sannas (iii.) were one and the same person, and both the 
minister styled “ Paliliawadana Metindu ” in the Dahamsonda 
Kdvyaya. 

This identity of the Mampe chieftains of SannasaKo. 1 (Mampe) 
and Sannasa No. 2 (Demaladuwa) has yet to be established. For 
anything that Mr. Pieris puts forward the chief of Sannasa No. 2 
may well have been a forebear, under Bhuwandka Bahu V. , of him 
(Sannasa No. 1) who served Bhuwandka Bahu VII . Further, are 
the two Samaradiwakaras named identical ? That also needs 
proof. 

And, after all, how does such superfluous family history, beyond 
further demonstrating Mr. Pieris’s perfervid zest for genealogical 
search, affect in the slightest degree the question of the accession 
of Bhuwaneka Bahu VII. in 1521 a.d. ? 

6. The Mdmpe and Demaladuwa sannas (Nos. 1, 2) belong 
to the same period and king as the Oanegoda and Go^gama sannas 
(No. 3, 4); therefore, all four must belong to Bhuwaneka Bdhu VII. 

Further, the Waskaduwe copy of “ Visuddhi Magga ” (ola 
manuscript) belongs to the same king. 

Tabulated for easy reference, the four sannas and ola manus- 
cript of a king styled “ Bhuwaneka Bahu ” referred to in 
Mr. Pieris’s Paper are these : — 

No. 1, Mamp4, 4th year. 

No. 2, Demaladuwa, 10th year. 

No. 3, Gan6goda,t 26th year. 

No. 4, Godagama,J 29th year. 

No. 5, Wask^uwa, 28th year. 

Comparing Sannasa No. 1 with Sannasa No. 2, Mr. Pieris 
declares that “ it is obvious that the two sannas were issued by 

* Mr. Pieris allots 35 years to a generation, extended to 50 in a 
footnote (ante, p. 269). A case of a Doctor dying at 102, whose father 
had died at 92 was quoted in a recent Sphere. See too Spectator 
March 9, 1912, for two generations extending from 1741 to 1912. 
Many such instances of longevity extending to the third and fourth 
generation are authenticated. 

t Archaeological Survey Report on the K6galla District (Sessional 
Paper XIX., 1892, p. 91). 

J Loc. cit., p. 91. A copy of the Sinhalese text appeared in the 
Satyasamuchchaya and Jhdnddarsaya (Vol. IV. Part 44, August, 
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the same king to the same grantee ” ; and eompaiing Nos. 1 and 2 
with No. 3, that “ it is beyond question that all the three aannaa 
were issued by the same king.” 

Now, from any recognized expert in Sinhalese epigraphy such 
downright categorical assertion might possibly pass unchallenged, 
but when stated by Mr. Pieris (who, to do him justice, has never 
laid claim to special knowledge in this line) such an unqualified 
ipse dixit is, to say the least, strangely rash. Are there not 
by-paths which even “ angels fear to tread ? ” 

Perhaps he has ventured into the field relying on the aid of 
Simon de Silva, the veteran Mudaliyar. 

For the Mudaliyar has gratuitously entered the lists to champion 
Mr. Pieris in the baldest of Notes,* wherein mere “opinion” 
regarding the sennas and ola manuscript bulks largely, but not the 
shadow of a reason appears beyond the sterotyped objection 
to the Ganegoda and Godagama sannas (Nos. 3, 4), that Si^alese 
chronicles ‘ ‘ assign a reign of only twenty years to Bhuwaneka 
Bahu V.” 

Says the Mudaliyar : “ These two sannas and the two sannas 
quoted in Mr. Pieris’s Paper were, in ray opinion, granted by the 
same king, i.e., Bhuwaneka Bahu VII ” ; but he does not offer 
any sort of proof based upon their respective styles or form of 
character. 

As regards the ola manuscript, he says : “ The formation of 
the characters in that book ( Visitddhi Magga) appears to me to be of 
more modem date than the time of Bhuwan6ka Bahu V. (end of 
14th century), and I am of opinion that the copy was made during 
the reign of Bhuwaneka Bahu VH. about the middle of the 16th 
century.” 

It cannot but be a most invidious task for any one, who has 
always bowed with full respect to his recognized scholarship, to 
break a lance with the learned Mudaliyar and Chief Translator 
to the Government. For the Mudaliyar has worthily built up, 
through many years of an honourable career in Ceylon, a deserved 
name for Sinhalese scholarship. 

But linguistic scholarship is one thing ; palaeography quite 
another thing. 

I trust the Mudaliyar will pardon me if I am wrong in believing 
that epigraphical and palaeographical research cannot have entered 
to any appreciable extent into his laborious duties — owing to no 
fault of his own, but for sheer want of due leisure and special 
opportunity for direct and close study of ancient and mediaeval 
Sinhalese script, whether on stone, copper plates, or palm leaves. f 


* Appendix A. 

t Let the Mudaliyar speak for himself : — 

“ When I said that I had seen sannas certified by Pemmal, I meant 
I saw copies, not originals. Yesterday I said I had not seen sannas 
earlier than Raja Sinha 11. (17th century), I meant I had not seen 
originals. I do not remember any particular sannas of the period 
(Parikrama Bahu VI.). Yes, I remember one ” {Simon de Silva 
Mudaliydr ; Adippola SannasaCase, D. C., Chilaw, No. 2,954, January 
28, 1903). 
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To set bare “ opinion ” against “ opinion ” is of course valueless. 
It is incumbent upon me, therefore — 1 would fain have been 
spared the thankless rSle — to explain the “ beggarly elements ” 
by which the Demaladuwa, Ganegoda, and Godagama sarmas 
(Nos. 2, 3, 4) can be clearly differentiated from the Mamp4 
(No. 1) sannasa — and a fortiori from the Vistiddhi Magga manus- 
cript — by any one, not necessarily an expert, who has made a 
careful study of old Sinhalese Epigiaphy. 

The following, then, are briefly some, if not all, grounds of 
real difference between Sannasa No. 1 and Sannas Nos. 2, 3, 4. 

In the formation of their inscribed characters, in style and 
orthography, and in the marginal emblems, Sannas Nos. 2, 3, 4 
are, mvtatis mutandis, nearly alike. 

(i.) Writing . — Like the copper sannas of the reign of Para- 
krama Bahu VI. (1416-1467) the form of letters of Nos. 2, 3, 
4 is somewhat more archaic, the writing huddled closer together, 
more vertical, and more trimly inscribed, than in No. 1, whilst 
the lines themselves appear more evenly spaced and parallel. 

The gradual “ evolution ” of the later time flourish (so marked 
in 17th and 18th century writings) of the head and tail of the 
Sinhalese 6 and c is much more noticeable in Sannasa No. 1 than 
in the other three sannas. 

(ii.) Style. Note the wholesale omission between SwasH Sri 
and sHriya (should be sHryaya) in Sannasa No. 1 of the fuUer 
epithets (vaivasioata) &c. ) found in Sannas Nos. 2,3,4. Moreover, 
the latter, like all these earlier sannas, read Siri Sanga Bo Sri 
before the king’s name not Sri Sanga Bo ssri as given in Sannasa 
No. 1. 

(iii.) Orthography. Whilst Sannas Nos. 2, 3, 4 are not quite 
immaculate in their orthography, they ^hame Sannasa No. 1, 
which teems with incorrect spelling. 

The almost entire disuse in No. 1 of the murdajja -sS and 
sannayaka (g adopted freely throughout Nos. 2, 3, 4 is very 
marked. 

Eniblems. Compare the crowding of Swasti (monogiam) on the 
obverse of Sannasa No. 1 between a poor sun (in star framing) 
and reversed moon (enclosed within a second sun), with the neat 
sun (fringed by ornamental “ corona ”) and correctly shown moon 
found on the obverse of Nos. 2 and 4, whilst on these sannas the 
Swasti monogram is relegated to the reverse face.* 

Sannas Nos. 2, 3, 4 are certainly of an earlier date than Sannasa 
No. 1. Sannas Nos. 3, 4, should, therefore, be assigned, as 
hitherto, to Bhuwaneka Bahu V., and Sannasa'So. 2 classed with 
them.f 


a 


• The Gan4goda Sannasa (No. 3) has neat sun with “ corona” and 
young moon on the obverse, and monogram on the reverse. 


X.I ^ support my view by illustrations I have had half-tone 

blocte of Sannas Nos. 1 and 2, and the ola MS. (No. 5) nrenared 
showmg the wntmg on an enlarged scale. See Plates IV. , V. , VI. 
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In regard to the length of the reign of Bhuwaneka Bahu V. 
I found some difficulty when writing my Archaeological Report on 
the KegaUa District in 1892, in reconciling the regnal years of the 
Oan^oda (26th year) and Godagama (29th year) sannas with 
extant Sinhalese histories. 

The difficulty was due to the obscurity in the expressions in the 
chronicles relating to the termination of the reign of Bhuwan 6 ka 
Bahu V. But it is quite capable of the fair explanation even then 
suggested, when solved effectively by a proper understanding 
of the texts.* 

Apart from palaeographic evidence, to what king of that name 
can these two sannas (Ganegoda, Godagama) possibly belong, if 
not to Bhuwan 6 ka Bahu V. ? None of the four previous rulers 
so styled reigned for more than ten years. Bhuwaneka Bahu VI. 
only reigned seven years or so, and Bhuwaneka Bahu VII. 
certainly not more than twenty-four years, and probably less, as 
proved by the Kelaniya record of Dharmma Parakrama Bahu 
IX., dated in 1627 a.d. 

As for the ola manuscript (No. 5) of the Visvddhi Magga, its 
true age can be dismissed in few words. 

The Mudaliyar has not seriously compared the script with 
that of the copper sannas. If he will examine the reproduction 
of the last page of the ola manuBcript with the Mangalagama 
and Getaberiya sannas (Archaeologictd Survey Report, K^alla 
District) he will see that this particular manuscript cannot be 
assigned earlier than the 17th or 18th century, when the 6 and <3 
were further developing that flourish so pronounced later and 
applied to other letters of the Sinhalese alphabet as well (of., 
MoUigoda sannasa). 

This comparatively modern Visuddhi Magga may be a copy of 
an earlier mansucript written in the 28th year of Bhuwaneka 
Bahu V. 

To sum up — 

Mr. Pieris’s Paper,! whilst justifiably drawing attention to the 
unsettled date of the accession of Bhuwaneka Bahu VII. , brings 
that date not a year earlier, for aU we still know, than 1534 a.d. , 
provisionally fixed by Tumom: eighty years ago. 

De Queiroz’s date, 1521 a.d., for the accession is impossible ; a 
reign of 30 years is equally impossible. The Kelaniya inscription 
damns both. 

For definitely fixing 1551 a.d. as the date of the king’s death, 
we are indebted to the late Mr. Donald Ferguson. 

Who will give us the true date of his accession ? 

* See Postscript. 

1 1 have to thank Mr. Pieris for inviting attention to the confusion 
and error in the dates given in my Report on the Kegalla District 
(Sessional Paper XIX., 1892) for the Padidora sannasa. I injudi- 
ciously accepted the calculation of others. The correct date to be 
drawn from that sannasa would take it back to Bhuwaneka Bahu L 
(1277-1288.A.D.). The sannasa (which I have carefully re-examined) 
is a manifest forgery. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Did Bhuwan6ka Bahu V. die after reigning for 20 years, or did 
he merely aftdfcaie in favour of his brother, or brother-in-law, Vira 
(or Vijaya) Bahu, who had been his l$pd and in 1391 a.d. assumed 
the role of king de facto for all practic^ purposes, save the de jure 
right to grant saunas and the like in his own name retained by 
Bhuwan6ka Bahu ? 

Regarding the termination of the reign of Bhuwandka Bahu V. 
the Mahdvai}sa — admittedly the standard chronicle for most 
periods of Sinhalese history — has been thus Englished : — “When 
he (Bhuwanika Bahu V.) had reigned 20 years his days were 
numbered, and his own mother’s son, Vira Bahu by name, 
succeeded to the throne.”* 

Are we to accept this rendering as unquestionable and final ? 
Most distinctly “No.”: for we cannot ignore certain all- 
important facts ; — 

(o) This portion of the Mahdvai}sa was not compiled until 
three and a half centuries later. 

(6) Whilst probably based on the Kikdya Sa^rahaya it is 
both scanty and confused. It omits altogether important events 
which occurred in the reigns of Vikrama Bahu III. and Bhuwa- 
n4ka Bahu V. (e.gf., the Convocation of Buddhist Monks in 1369 
A.D.,and the incursion and defeat of Ariya Chakrawartti) ; and 
is not whoUy to be relied on for the little that it does record. 

(c) On the other hand we have the Nikdya Saiigrahaya written a 
few years only after 1396 a.d., and, therefore, primd fade, to be 
trusted implicitly. 

And this is what the Nikdya Saugrahaya has to say : — “ In the 
20th year of that Bhuwaneka Bahu (V.) the brother-in-law of that 
king, Vira Bahu ]6pa (Viceroy) of the Mehenawara clan, assumed 
the kingly oflSce.”t 

This probably means that, owing to physical infirmity or other 
cause, J Bhuwan6ka Bahu V., after ruling de facto for 20 years 
(1371-1391 A.D.) handed over the reins of Government with the 
title of King to his brother, or brother-in-law, retaining for him- 
self (or being allowed to retain) the no min al sovereignty de jure. 

And — to get down at once to bed rock — the Pali words 
(translated in Sinhalese visi havufuddak rdjjya kota e kola 
nimaviya, and into English “ when he had reigned 20 years his 
days were numbered”) do not in reality conflict with this 
supposition. They are Rajjan visati vassdni katvdna nitthita tadd. 


* Mahdmyfsa XCI., 13 : — Visi havuruddak rajya kota e kala nima- 
viya e rajahuge suhuruvu Vira Bahu prasiddhavu (Kshatriya) yek 
tema rajyayata peminiyeya (Si^alese translation from the Pali text). 

t Nikdya Sangrahaya : — Pasuva ema Bhuwanaika Bahu visiwannehi 
ema rajun suhurubadu Mehenawara Vira Bdhu nam Epano rajatan 
patva. 

t Die Rdjdvaliya records that owing to his pusillanimity during the 
Tamil inroad his subjects would have no more of him. 
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which literally mean “ after he had regined 20 years Ae ceased (to 
reign”)* * * § an expression as reasonably covering afedwxrffon as death. 

Twenty years ago I first put forward this as an alternative 
hypothesis for explaining the connection of Buhwaneka Bahu V. 
with the Ganegoda and Godagama saunas of 1397 and 1400 a.d. 

In 1892 I wrote : — “ Bhuwaneka Bahu may have permitted 
his brother Vira Bahu(Vijaya Bahu VT.) to occupy the throne at 
Kotte (where he had possibly resided as Epa prior to his installa- 
tion as Raja in 1391 a.d.) aU edicts continuing to be issued in the 
name of the former. ’’f 

That hypothesis can now be urged with redoubled force as 
supplying a simple and satisfactory solution of the difficulty raised 
by those critics who blindly accept the Mahdvansa version of 
Bhuwaneka Bahu V.’s “ cessation” as infallibly meaning death. 

For in proof that the above two saunas do not stand un- 
supported in regard to their regnal years for Bhuwaneka Bahu V. , 
a most valuable piece of collateral evidence has lately come to light. 

I refer to the historically important inscription at Vegiri Deval6 
in Udunuwara, Central Province, which has not been published 
hitherto. J 

This clear lithie record is dated in the alternative years, Saka 
1337 and 1957 a.b. (giving the average 1415 a.d.§). The form of 
character is that of the period and confirms the date. 

The inscription specifies certain extents of rice fields dedicated 
for the maintenance of (the priests of) Lokeswara Natha D6viy6 
of Vegiri Deval4. 

The following points are to be noted : — 

(i.) The correct sequence of the benefactions. This runs back 
in due order through the reigns of the five kings who preceded 
Parakrama Bahu VI. (on the throne, 1415 a.d.) omitting only the 
last (Vira or Vijaya Bahu).!| 

(ii.) Bhuwaneka Bahu V. must have been still alive in 1401 A.D. 
and empowered to make a Temple grant in his 30th year. 

(iii.) Parakrama Bahu (V.) had served as Epa to Bhuwaneka 
Bahu IV. for 10 years at least prior to assuming, on that king’s 
death, concurrent rule with his nephew Vikrama Bahu III., who 
reigned at Gampola from 1356 a.d. to 1371 a.d. 

* This is Mr. W. P. Ranesinghe's rendering, backed by other learned 
authorities consulted. A. M. Gunas^kara, Mudaliyar (also with backers) , 
would render “it {i.e., his reign) ceased.” For the purpose of the 
point in question, both versions are of equal value. 

t Archseological Survey Report, KegaUa District (Sessional Paper 
XIX., 1892, p. 92). 

t Copied by the Archseological Survey. 

§ Saka 1337, Navan, works out to 1416 .ad., February-March ; 
1957 A.B., Navan, to 1414 a.d., February-March. The year intended 
was doubtless 1415 a.d. given in the Pepihyana inscription, Kdvya- 
sekharaya, &c., as the year of Parakrama Bahu VI.’s accession. 

11 The omission of Vijaya Bahu VI. is correct. Vegiriya is in 
“ Vdapalata.” .411 the other previous rulers named resided at 
Gampola or other Kandyan capital (Bhuwaneka Bahu V. at both 
Gampola and Kotfe); Vijaya Bahu VI., so far as is known, reigned 
in the low coimtry only. 


12-12 
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(iv.) This inscription, read with that (also unpublished*) at 
Hapugastenna (Hulangonauwa Wasama, Kohonsiya Pattuwa, 
Matale South), furnishes precedent for just such an arrangement 
as that which, it is probable, was in force between Bhuwaneka 
Bahu V^. and his brother, or brother-in-law, Vira or VijayaBahu, 
subsequent to 1391 a.d. 

The Hapugastenna inscription is dated Saha 1281 (1359-60 
A.D.) in the 15th year of Parakrama Bahu (V.). This would carry 
back his reign (i.e. , counting his years both as lEpa and King) to 
1344-5 A.D., the year Bhuwaneka Bahu IV. came to the throne. f 

Similarly, Vira or Vijaya Bahu could date his reign from 
1391 A.D. dlheit Bhuwaneka Bahu V. yet lived and bestowed grants 
for quite ten years later, or up to 1401 A.D. certainly. 

Text and translation of the Vegiriya inscription are given 
below, with so much of the short Hapugastenna record as is 
material to the present question. 

Vegiriya. 

Text. 

^ ca® SSs'Ooaf <;s)34 <8«J8a5 tSrf <§ ga 89®a6«l 

d«lS' ^aoaJ «jS8a earrfasd 8g«e<a ^ea8«5 »0(Sff 

(68 d(#^5i8«sJ 85 d«J> 8Q 888«i®js> ee ©» joiSjiceal 
agSIJi S^S0 ooa^eo sti ®30} .S888J»« 0 q sjsd® <d® S^£0 

.{gsng'S*; (»5 8.§®S g '5tjr^5t05l 85>si»8a ee9jsJs>(S3 (3«f9i»(d®«cs) 
E3:®®c9s{ ®®]0 S^80 «e®D<!£ (B3 t98®®e3®03g ^ee 

0(sf»«} •§ a:S<g®03g 8sis5»oo 88(51 Sg isSac^Sd®© »e3^ 

9«d»® ^835 S^80 esag<4i a>] ®®S 3^ 


Translation. 

(This record is inscribed) in the year of Sri Saka 1337 (and) in 
the year of Sri Buddha 1957 on the tenth day of the bright half 
of Navan. 

(There have been dedicated) for the sustenance of (the priests) 
of Ldkeswara Nathayanwahans6 of Vegiri Dewale : — 

In the 20th year of His Majesty King Bhuwanaika Bahu (V.), 
Lord of Wealth .§ 7 amimams, sowing extent, of Demajaboruwe- 
kumbura in the name of his mother. 

Likewise, in the 30th year (of his reign) were oHered 3 amunanxs, 
sowing extent, of Karangama. 


, Archaeological Survey. A rough translation is given 

m Forbes “ Eleven i ears in Ceylon," VoL 1., p. 3i3. Cf. the Vigula- 
watta inscnption (Sessional Paper, XIX.. 1892, p. 78. 

„ Ga aladeniya inscriptions (Sessional Paper, 

XLS., 1892, p. 92, footnote 1). 

_ t The record remains unfinished. The words immediately follow- 
^ should be gaha kola wal pili ■ tuluvu, &c. 
i Wathimiud = wastu swdmi (“lord of property”) or vritta swimi. 


(“ J luiTi prupercy ) or vnua 

Lot^te”"^ religious observances ”).— Epig. Zeyl., Vol. I., p 


35 
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Further, in the 7th year of King Vikrama Bdhu m. , 7 amunams, 
sowing extent, of the field offered in His Majesty’s na m e. 

And in the 10th year of Bhuwnaika Bahu {IV. ), 7 amunams. 
sowing extent, of Polwattekumburaa of Kumbalwaluw offered 
by His Higlmess Sri Parakrama Bahu Epa, together with the 
villages, revenue 


Hapugastenna. 

Text. 

(g 040 8S®ceal Sdi-eg o<i^8aaa 

.(Scs&4s. 


Translation. 


In the Sri Saka year 1281 expired in the 15th year of Sri 
Parakrama Bahu (V.) on the 3rd day of the dark half of Undu- 


wap. 


H. C. P. BELL. 


APPENDIX D. 

The period of Ceylon history to which this Paper has reference, 
belongs comparatively to modem times, but is yet shrouded in 
great obscurity. Any one trying to penetrate the darkness 
deserves our heartiest sympathy. 

The object of the Paper is to show the exact period covered 
by the reign of king Bhuwaneka Bahu VII. If Mr. Pieris’s 
arguments and conclusions are accepted, it follows that the history 
of Ceylon will have to be re-written, not only with regard to the 
reign of this king, but with regard to the reigns of the kings 
immediately preceding him and immediately following him. The 
importance of the subject historically, therefore, is self-evident ; 
and it is most desirable that whatever can be said on the other 
side of the question should be stated before Mr. Pieris’s conclusions 
can be accepted. 

The propositions put forward by Mr. Pieris are these 
(i). That king Bhuwaneka Bahu ascended the throne in 1521 
of the Christian era. 

(ii.) That he reigned thirty years. 

(iii) That he died in 1551 a.d. 


* 8aka 1281, XJnduwap, would cover part of 1359 a.d., December, 
and part of 1360 A.D., January. 

The rest of the inscription records the commencement on Sunday 
in Pusaya (nekata) of bringing into cultivation mud land at “ KiriUa- 
mot&” which had lain fallow for the past 300 to 400 years, m order 
to acquirement, by dedicating the land to the Tooth Relic (>8ri DofWa- 
dhdtunvahanaka). The inscription is subscribed “ Sivalkolu Lakdiva- 
dhik4ra.” 

Z 2 
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bom about 1564, ae an official over 55 was hardly likely to have 
accompanied the Portuguese General on the field. If he were 
bom in 1564, his grandfather must have been bom after 1494, 
allowing thirty-five years to a generation. In that case the 
Bhuwaneka Bahu, in whose court Mampe Bala served, was the 
seventh of the name. Even if fifty years be allotted to a 
generation, the same inference must be drawn, as Mampe Bala 
would have been only twelve when Bhuwaneka Bahu VI. died. 
Moreover, the second sannaset, dated the tenth year of the 
reign, excludes this king, who only reigned seven years. Bhuwa- 
neka Bahu V. is too remote in point of date to enter into the 
consideration. * 

The second aannasa (No. 2, Demaladuwa) relied on by me is in 
favour of Mampe Bala, and is dated in the 10th year of Bhuwaneka 
Bahu. Mr. Bell admits that this aannasa has the characteristics 
of No. 3 third (Gsmegoda) and No. 4 (Godagama) sannas. This 
takes us on to the 26th and 29th years of this Bhuwaneka 
Bahu Vn.t 

Ergo, I argue that the Bhuwaneka Bahu who issued the first 
aannasa (No. 1 Mampe) reigned at least 29 years, and that he was 
Bhuwaneka B4hu VII. 

This alone ought to be sufficient to establish my case. But 
there is Mr. Gunawardhana’s suggested explanation of Mexia’s 
letter of 1528. There Mexia says that the king of Ceylon was 
recently at war with his two brothers. On the authority of De 
Barros and De Couto, I pointed out that the brothers were Maya- 
dunn6 and Bayigam Bandara. That view was supported by Mr. 
A. E. Boberts. At any rate a prima facie case, as far as regards 
distinct mention of names by disinterested and foreign writers, is, 
I contend, with me. 

Mr. Gunawardhana suggests that the three royal personages 
referred to by 31exia were Dharma Parakrama Bahu and two 
of his brothers, though he did not specify any names. The 
impression left on my mind is that Mr. Gunawardhana does not 
assert that, as a matter of history there was war between Dharma 
Parakrama Bahu and his brothers about this time, but that he 
suggests it as a possibility. Unless, and until, Mr. Gunawardhana 
can produce some evidence from which a reasonable presumption 
can be drawn that about the year 1528, Dharma Parakrama Bahu 
was at war with two of his brothers, his suggestion cannot be 
taken into consideration. 

At present I see no reason to alter the views set out in my 
Paper. 

P. E. PIEBIS. 


* To establish this part of his case Mr. Pieris should have adduced 
evidence that the two Samaradiwakaras were identical ; and so also 
the two MampC chiefs of the two sannas (No. 1 M4mpe,No. 2, Demala- 
duwa) See ante, p. 2%%.~Ed. Sec. 

t [According to 3Ir. Pieris ; but of Bhuwaneka Bahu V. according to 
Mr. Bell— £(i. Sec.] 
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APPENDIX F. 

Ms. Pieris fixes the reign of Bhuwaneka Bahu VII. as covering 
the period 1521 to 1551 a.d., and thinks he has made out his 
case by relying upon the following points : — 

(1) That De Queiroz says that Bhuwaneka Bahu VTI. 

ascended the throne in 1521. 

(2) That this king granted a sannasa (No. 1) to Mamp6 Bala 

in the 4th year of his reign (i.e., 1524 a.d.). 

(3) That a letter of Mexia to the King of Portugal shows 

that this king on the throne in 1528. 

(4) That a second sannasa (No. 2) to Mampe Bala proves 

that the same king (10th year) was reigning in the 

year 1530. 

(5) That (No. 3) the Ganegoda sannasa (26th year) was issued 

not by Bhuwaneka Bahu V. but by Bhuwan6ka 

Bahu VII., which takes us to 1546. 

(6) That the Godagama sannasa (No. 4) was issued by this 

Bhuwaneka Bahu VII. in the 29th year of his reign, 

i.e., 1549. 

(7) That according to De Couto, that king died in 1551. 

Mr. Pieris claims that he has established these seven points 
and answered the question of — 

(1) When did Bhuwaneka Bahu VII. ascend the throne ? 

(2) How long did he reign ? 

(3) When did he die ? 

I have tried to follow Mr. Pieris’s arguments without prejudice, 
but I regret to Say that I am still far from being convinced. 
I state my reasons. 

Reason 1 . — Whh regard to Mexia’s letter, even if we allow that 
it does refer to Bhuwaneka Bahu and his brothers, that would 
be evidence only that the king was in office in December, 1528. 
Now, De Queiroz says that the king ascended the throne in 1521, 
while De Couto and Ribeiro would make him to be already on 
the throne in 1517. If Mexia’s letter supports De Queiroz, why 
should it not equally support the other two ? 

Reason 2 . — I must still confess my inability to see how Mexia’s 
letter, taken with De Barros and De Couto, can be construed as 
referrmg to Bhuwaneka Bahu VII. and his two brothers. 
Those two authors nowhere that I can discover speak of two 
brothers, as being hostile to this king. They only speak of one 
brother, Mayadunne, as being the king’s opponent, and show 
him in hostility with the king for the first time, about the year 
1536. Clearly we cannot make two brothers put of one, nor would 
a man report occurrences of 1536 as recent events in 1528. 
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Reason 3. — But Mexia’s letter may easily receive rational 
interpretation from other sources. On the evidence of the stone 
inscriptions at Kelaniya and Dondra, taken with the account of 
events as recorded in the Rdjdvaliya, we find that in the year 
1527 A.D., i.e., one year before Mexia wrote, the king of Ceylon 
reigning at Cotta was Dharma Parakrama Bahu IX. ; that his 
brother, Wijaya Bahu, had established himself earlier elsewhere, 
perhaps at Dondra, as independent ruler ; that another brother, 
Baja Sinha, was at Menikkadawara, bound to Wijaya Bahu by 
bonds of common interest, the two being together interested in 
three young princes — their children. Now, when a man writes 
in 1528 to say that the king was lately at war with his two 
brothers, what is the inevitable conclusion ? For we have just 
seen who was the kin g then on the throne, that one brother may 
well have disputed the sovereignty, and that another brother was 
bound to share in the interests of the latter ?* Was Mexia 
speaking of this king, or of another king who was yet to come, 
after the intervention of still another reign ? 

Reason 4. — -With regard to the sannas (Nos. 1, 2) granted to 
Mampe Bala, let us allow for the nonce that they were granted 
by Bhuwaneka Bahu VII. ; let us further allow that they have 
all the characteristics of the sannas Nos. 3, 4 ; that, therefore, aU 
the four sannas must be taken as granted by that king, and thus 
carry his reign to the 29th year. According to ]&•. Pieris’s 
contention, the king reigned only 30 years, but according to De 
Couto and Bibeiro he must have reigned at least 34 years. The 
sannas covering 29 years ( if they belong to Bhuwaneka Bahu VII. ) 
fall in with either theory. How then stands the great accuracy 
of De Queiroz vindicated by the sannas which equally vindicate 
the accuracy of of De Couto and Bibeiro ? 

Reason 5. — Secondly, assuming for the sake of argument that 
sannas Nos. 1 and 2 both belong to the same period, I do not 
thi nk Mr. Pieris has succeeded in connecting them with Bhuwek- 
neka Bahu VII. as the grantor. His argument to bring the 
connection about is a strange one, based on a series of assumptions, 
depending one upon another, to a length scarcely credible. His 
first assumption in this chain is that one Samaradiwakara, who 
was in attendance on Constantino do Sa in 1619, was the same 
man as the Samaradiwakara of the Dahamsonda Kdvya — a poem 
presumably written in the reign of Baja Sinha I. (1581-1592 a.d.). 
Does he consider such an assumption a sufficient basis to build 
history upon ? If he does, then I have nothing more to say it. 
If he does not, then I ask for proof that the two Samaradiwakaras 
were one and the same individual. After that proof is given, it 
will be time enough to examine the other finks of this wonder- 
ful chain, each of which is of the same material as the last, only 
more and more doubtful. In the meantime, I would point out 
to Mr. Pieris that if the mathematics with regard to Mampe 
Bala were adjusted to the recognized rule, his theory would end 

* [Mr. Gunawardhana implies that Baja Sinha was alive in 1628 a.d. 
He was almost certainly dead. Seeonte,p. 2fe, footnote \\.—Ed. Sec.] 
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in. something which should be no less astounding to himself than 
it would be to others. 

Reason 6 . — With reference to the date of the king's death. Sir 
Charles Danvers gives it at 1550, and De Couto at 1 55 1 . Ribeiro’s 
account leaves it doubtful between these two years. Whatever 
the correct year, Mr. Pieris was not justified in mooting the year 
1551 as a discovery of his own made from De Couto. As Mr. Bell 
has shown, it was Mr. Donald Ferguson who made the discovery 
in 1908, and for what that sound Portuguese scholar has put on 
record on the subject, Mr. Pieris has given no credit, and to it 
added nothing. 

In conclusion, then : 

(1) Mr. Pieris has not proved the accuracy of the statement 
of De Queiroz that Bhuwaneka Bahu VII. ascended the throne 
in 1521 ; 

(2) He has not proved that the king reigned 30 years ; 

(3) He has thrown no light on the real date of the king's 
death. 

However, Mr. Pieris's Paper has not been without profit. It has 
aroused much interest : let us hope that it wfil lead to further 
research. Mr. Pieris deserves our sincere acknowledgments for 
forcing attention on to these matters. 

W. F. GUNAWARDHANA. 


APPENDIX G. 

The main point at issue between Mr. Gunawardhana and 
myself is this: Does Mexia’s letter of 1528 refer to hostilities 
between Bhuwaneka Bahu and his brothers, or between Dharma 
Parakrama Bahu and his brothers ? 

I pointed out that both De Barros and De Couto specifically 
state that in 1628 there was war between Bhuwaneka Bahu and 
MayMunne, the third brother (Rayigam Bandara) living under 
Mayadunne’s protection at the time. 

I take it that Mr. Gunawardhana has now set out all that he 
can urge in support of his contention. 

Reason 1 is not an argument. 

Reason 2 is apparently written imder a misapprehension as to 
the date given by De Barros and De Couto ; the correct date is 
1528, and Mr. Gunawardhana has been misled by a sr^estion 
advanced by Mr. D. W. Ferguson (Joum., R. A. S., XX., C. B., 
p. 57, Note 3) ; 
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Reason 3 is the only material portion of his letter. He argues 
from the Devundara stone that when that inscription was written 
there was probably war between Dharma Parakrama Bahu and 
Wijaya Bahu. This may or may not be the case, but the point 
is irrelevant, as the inscription is of 1510. The third brother. 
Raja Sinha, was associated husband with Wijaya Bahu. There- 
fore, from the suggested hostility of 1510 and the associated 
marriage, Mr. Gunawardhana infers a continuance of hostilities 
between the three in 1528. 

Even assuming the inference to be reasonable, it is not sufficient 
to rebut the specific allegations of De Barros and De Couto. But 
the inference is not only not reasonable, it is as a matter of fact 
incorrect. The Rdjdvaliya shows that towards the end 
of Dharma Parakrama Bahu’s reign, his brother Raja Sinha, so 
far from living hostile to him, was his trusted General, com- 
manding his forces against the rebellious kin g of Kanda Uda 
Rata.* 

I entirely reject Mr. Gunawardhana’s contentions. This closes 
the discussion so far as I am concerned. 

P. E. PIERIS. 


APPENDIX H. 

In his Paper Mr. Pieris took up three positions, relative 
respectively to (1) the date of accession, (2) the duration of the 
reign, and (3) the date of death of King Bhuvaneka Bahu VH. 
All those positions I disputed. We were also at issue on a point 
of very subsidiary importance, having reference to the identity of 
three Princes referred to in a letter of Mexia. 

By my last Note, I trust that I have convinced Mr. Pieris of the 
hopelessness of defending the three main positions taken up by 
him. He has now abandoned them, and with a parting shot 
retired into the fourth and subsidiary position. He is utterly 
mistaken with regard to the date he has read into the account of 
De Barros and De Couto. Ho is evidently misled by a caption ; 
but if he will read their account, as given piecemeal in different 
places in different connections, and then compare it with the more 
lucid and connected account given by Ribeiro, he will find that 
Mdyddunne and his brother appear in hostility for the first time in 
1536 A.D. and never in 1528 A.D. 

w. F. gunawardhana. 


* occurrence belongs to the early or middle part, not the end, 
of the reign, if the sequence of event as given in the Bdidvaliya 
IS correct. See also p. 285 Wante.—^Ed. Sec. 
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COmCIL MBETIXG. 


Colombo Museum, April 18, 1912. 


Present : 

The Hon. Mr. P. Arunaehalam, M.A., C.C.S., Vice-President, 


in the 

Mr. E. B. Denham, B.A., C.C.S. 
Mr. A. M. Gunasekara, Muda- 
liyar. 

Dr. A. NeU, M.R.C.S. 

Mr. E. W. Perera, Barrister-at- 
law. 


Chair. 

' Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., LL.M.. 
' C.C.S. 

! Mr. S. de SUva , Gate Mudaliyar. 
j Mr. W. A. de Silva, J.P. 


Mr. J. Harward, M.A , Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 

Business. 

1. Read and confirmed Minutes of last Council Meeting held 
on March 12, 1912. 

2. Read the following letter from the Hon. the Colonial 
Secretary dated March 29, 1912 : — 


Antiquarian Discovery under Site of old Breakwater Office. 

Snt, — With reference to the correspondence read at the General 
Meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society on February 23, 1899, on the 
above subject, I am directed to inform you that it appears to Govern- 
ment to be desirable that this interesting antiquity should be moved 
from its present situation to a site where it might both be more readily 
preserved from damage and be more accessible to the public. 

2. The stone hes at present, as you are no doubt aware, near the 
Wharf Railway Station, between the road leading to the Customs main 
gate and the back of the Customs yard. Though protected with a 
railing, it is surrounded with metal and building materials, while the 
inscription faces away from the road. 

3. While for sentimental reasons it might be thought desirable that 
it should remain in its original position, it is felt that its present 
surroundings are unsuited to the preservation of an object of so much 
interest, while the lack of accommodation in the locality renders it 
increasingly improbable that it will ever be possible to clear the 
space surrounding the stone in the manner that was at one time contem- 
plated. 
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4. It has been suggested that the stone should be moved to a site 
either in the premises of the Colombo Museum or in the Gordon Gardens. 
It is estimated that the boulder, which it would be necessary to move 
bodily, weighs not less than 25 tons, and its removal will therefore 
involve considerable expenditure. 

5. It appears to Government that the site proposed in the Gordon 
Gardens would be the more suitable, both because of the smaller 
expenditure required as compared with the removal of the stone to the 
Museum, and for the sentimental reasons that in the Gardeus it would 
stid face what may be supposed to have been the landing place of those 
by whom the inscription was out. 

6. Before, however, any action is taken in the matter, the Governor 

desires to be favoured with the opinion of your Committee on the 
subject. , 

I am, &c., 

A. N. Galbraith, 

for Colonial Secretary. 

Resolved, — That it is desirable that the stone be removed to 
the Gordon Gardens, and that an inscription be put up giving 
the history of the stone : further, that a suitable monument be 
erected on the present site. » 

3. Read the following extract of a letter to Mr. G. A. Joseph, 
Honorary Secretary, from Mr. P. E. Pieris, dated April 3, 
1912:— 

Mr. Advocate E, W. Perera made the excellent suggestion that the 
Ceylon Asiatic Society should publish all Dutch Medals. As a matter 
of fact, A. Tilakaratna, Mudaliyar, and I have supplied the inscriptions 
on nearly all the Medals to Mr. F. H. de Vos, and they have been 
printed with translations. One still remains unpublished, and will 
appear in the next part of the “ Spolia ZeykiTvica.” What is really 
wanted is that all the Medals shovild be properly edited. Would the 
Society like me to undertake the work ? 

I think I have all the necessary material available, and that all the 
Medals are accessible to me. Each Medal (I think there are about 
eighteen in all) must be well reproduced, accompanied by the inscrip- 
tion and translation, in the fashion of my Paper on Leander de Saram’s 
Medal Will you be so good as to lay the matter before the Council 
at its next Meeting, whether I hapjien to be present or not ? 

Yours, &c., 

P. E. PlEBIS. 

Resolved, — That the Society do pay for the cost of reproduction 
of only such Medals as the Council think should be reproduced 
should the Paper offered by Mr. Pieris be accepted. 

Mr. Pieris then moved that the Council do direct the Honorary 
Secretary to notify in the Press that he has offered to prepare a 
Paper on Dutch Medals, and requesting owners of such Medals to 
communicate with Mr. Pieris. 

Resolved, — ITiat the Honorary Secretary send a notice to the 
Press. 
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4. Read the following correspondence forwarded by Govern- 
ment for the information of the Council : — 


“ Makdvansa.” 

No. 4,349. Colonial Secretary’s Of&ce, 

Colombo, March 22, 1912. 

The Hon. the Colonial Secretary to Professor T. W. Rhys Davids. 

Sir, — I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
February 15, 1912, and to inform that it has been decided that the 
publication of Professor Geiger’s Translation of the should 

proceed, and that proofs of his Translation need not be submitted to 
the Ceylon editors for revision. 

2. I am further to inform you that in view of the decision, it is 
agreed that the names of the Ceylon editors should not appear on the 
title page of the book ; and I am to request you to omit all reference to 
them in the work. 

3. I am to confirm the following telegram sent to you on the 20th 
instant : — 

“ Your letter fifteenth February. Continue publication.” 

A. N. G.albbaith, 

for Colonial Secretary. 

Professor T. W. Rhys Davids to the Hon. the Colonial Secretary. 

February 15,' 1912. 

Sir, — I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
22,709 dated 16th ultimo, ^nd to report that the translation, except 
only seven sheets, are now ready to be passed for press. 

2. The question raised in paragraph No. 2 of your letter is of the 
most serious importance. The method usually adopted in Europe has 
been to entrust any such work to a competent scholar, and then to 
give him a free hand. The most exact precedent to the present case 
is the series of translation from the “ Sacred Books of the East,” 
edited by the late Right Hon. F. Max Muller. As author or joint 
author of six volumes in that series, I had sufficient opportunity of 
observing the method followed. Professor Max Muller considered it 
his duty as editor to make arrangements for the printing and publishing 
of the series, to settle questions as to type and transliteration, to 
determine the amount of space to be assigned to introduction and 
notes, and to select the author. All details of the translation were 
left to the author. It was not suggested that he should submit his 
work, either in manuscript or in proof, to any other scholar. The 
editor himself did not interfere in any way. 

3. Other instances of the same method, differing only in the nature 
of the work done, are the “ Bibliotheca Buddhica,” published by the 
Russian Academy ; the “ Annales du Musee Guimet,” published in 
Paris (each of these enterprises financed by the respective Governments); 
the Orundriss der Indo-arischen Philologie and Alterthumskunde ; and 
the publications of the Pali Text Society. 

4. The opposite method, that of having a small committee of 
revision, seems at first sight more likely to give a satisfactory result. 
It seems so much better to have the advantage of different minds 
co-operating in the work, and thus avoiding the evil of possible 
individual prejudice, or even ignorance. Why has this method not 
even once, so far as I know and can recollect, been adopted ? The 
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answer is that it baa simply not proved feasible. It is possible to get 
a revision done. But who is there to decide, in the numerous cases of 
differences between the revisors and the translator ' To do so would 
require time and trouble, nearly sufficient to make a new translation 
If all could meet round a table and discuss the v'arious points, the 
difficulties would be lessened, but not removed, and it is not probable 
that any of them would be satisfied. It is scarcely possible either to 
find a properly qualified person w illin g to accept the thankless task of 
arbitration or to reach a satisfactory result without one For these 
reasons those most experienced in the management of such enterprises 
have been unanimous in choosing the method first described above. 

5. In the pr^ent ease we have the advantage of having secured as 
translator the one man who knows the details of the Mahavai^sa better 
than any one else. I was the more confident, therefore, in recommend- 
ing that the responsibility for the details of the translation should be 
left with him. In your reply No. 21,453, dated March 10, 1909, no 
objection was raised to this, and I was requested to make the necessary 
arrangements with Professor Geiger. I have not consulted him as to 
what his decision would have been in .the hypothetical case of his 
having been asked to make the translation, that should have been 
subject to revision by myself or any other scholars. But I am confident 
he would have respectfully declined to work under that condition. 

6. It would seem a pity, now that the work is practically ready for 
publication under the one method generally recognized, and followed 
as the best, to postpone it at considerable cost and loss of time, in 
order to attempt its completion under the other method so difficult to 
carry out. In the case of Tumour’s translation, which has remained a 
standard work for the greater part of a century, the author alone was 
responsible for all the details, and Professor Geiger’s work will, I am 
sure, be recognized as a great advance on Tumour’s. 

May I venture to ask you, whatever you decide, to be so kind as to 
telegraph “ Send sheets,” or “ Continue publication ? ” 

I have, &c., 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

o. Laid on the table Circular No. 57 of March 13, 1912, 
containing the opinions of Messrs. R. G. Anthonisz and F. H. de 
Vos on the Paper entitled “ Inscriptions at St. Thomas’s Church,” 
by Mr. P. E. Pieris. 

Resolved, — That the Paper be accepted for reading and 
publication. 

6. Laid on the table Circular No. 64 of March 14, 1912. 
containing the opinions of Messrs. R. G. Anthonisz and F. H. de 
Vos on the Note entitled “ Ceylon Archives at the Cape of Good 
Hope,” by Mr. R. W. Lee. 

Revived, — That the Paper be accepted for publication only, 
and that the Gov'emment be requested to obtain the original, or 
a copy of. Governor Schreuder’s Memoir for the Ceylon Archives, 

table a letter dated April 15, 1912, from the 
.^chaeological Commissioner soliciting a set of the Society’s 
S^l^y Proceedings for the Library of the Archeological 

Reived,— That as complete a set as possible of the Journals 
and Proceedings be present^ to the Archeological Commissioner. 
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8. Laid on the table a letter from Mr. Armand de Souza to 
the Hon. the Colonial Secretary regarding the manuscript by 
De Queiroz, now in the possession of 5Ir. P. E. Pieris, forwarded 
by Government for the opinion of the Council. 

Resolved, — That the Covmcil understand from Mr. Pieris that 
he paid £75 for this manuscript five years ago ; but that the 
Council regret that they have no other material before them for 
estimating its value. 

9. Resolved, — ^Tliat the following gentlemen be elected 
Members of the Society : — 


(1) E. R. Ayrton, Assistant 

Archaeological Commis- 
sioner : recommended by 

(2) J. A. Setukavailar, Proctor: 

recommended by 


H. C. P. BeU. 

J. Still. 

R. C. Kailasapillai, Muda- 
liyar. 

Dr. A. NeU. 


10. Mr. E. B. Denham in drawing attention of the CoimcU to 
the Note on page 166 of the last Joiimal (No. 64 of 1911). moved 
that is imdesirable to comment on Minutes passed by the Coxmcil. 

Resolved, — That it is not desirable that Minutes which have 
been confirmed should be added to in any way. 
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CEYLON ARCHIVES AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE.* 

By R. W. Lee. 


Some years ago the writer had occasion to inquire into the 
nature and extent of the pre-British documents to be found in 
the Archives at Cape Town. In a valuable Blue Book published 
at the Cape in the year 1877, which contains the “ Report and 
Proceedings of a Commission appointed by H. E. the Governor 
to collect, examine, classify, and index the Archives of the 
Cape of Good Hope,” he found a document mentioned which 
bore upon the history of Ceylon. 

During a recent visit to Cape Town he has taken occasion to 
visit the Archives in search of material of interest to students 
of Ceylon history. The results of his research, which, owing 
to the very little time available for the purpose, were 
necessarily somewhat superficial, are here presented to the 
reader. 

The principal item of immediate interest to Ceylon readers 
is a“ Memorial for Mr. Lubbert van Eck, Governor-designate 
and Director of the Island of Ceylon with its Dependencies, 
dra^vn up by the retiring Governor Schreuder,” containing 
a short accoimt of the condition and constitution of the Island. 
It is a clearly -written manuscript extending to some 320 folio 
pages, and bears date “ Colombo, 27 March, 1762.” 

Time did not admit of a perusal of the entire work, but its 
character may be gathered from the table of contents, which 
points to the following arrangement of chapters, viz. ; (1) Of 
the right to possession of this Island ; (2) Of the interests of the 
Company therein ; (3) What is required to extend those 
interests ; (4) Of the general establishment in the Island. 

* Mr. Lee wishes it to be stated that this Paper was not written for the 
C. A. S. Journal, The first part was intended for the daily press and 
the second part consisting of rough notes was made for his own infor- 
mation in great haste and with no view to publication. — Ed. Sec. 
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The bulk of the Memorial falls under this last chapter. It 
is divided into 41 sub-heads, which are of the character usual 
in such documents. After some account of the relations of 
the Company with the Court of Kandy, and with the rulers of 
Madura, Travancore, the Maldives, &c., the writer describes 
in detail its various commercial activities. He laments the 
unsatisfactory condition of the cinnamon industry. He 
complains of the difficulties placed in the way of the Company 
by the Kandyan Government, and of the flattery, cajolery, and 
bribery to which it was necessary to resort to obtain any of 
this commodity from native territory. And then the arro- 
gance of the Kandyan king ! Instead of acknowledging the 
Company as suzerain, he condescendingly referred to them as 
“ his trusty Hollanders and coast-defenders ” {sijn getrouwe 
Hollanders en strand-heivaarders). 

In speaking of the administration of justice Governor 
Schreuder emphasises the great importance of securing the 
services of competent men. He speaks of the frequent 
“ excesses in Civil and Criminal justice ” against which a 
Governor must often “ run his head,” and of the abuses 
occasioned by unauthorized pleaders, whom, however, he 
claims to have superseded by “ fixed proctors ” (vaste 
■procureurs) . 

It is unnecessary to say any more of this Memorial, which 
appears to be a very average specimen of its class. Certainly 
it does not compare favourably either in grasp or interest with 
some of the similar reports lately published by the Government 
of Madras. 

To return to the Archives. The principal other documents 
relating to Ceylon consist of four volumes of “ Sentences passed 
on Prisoners ” sent t^^ the Cape from Batavia and Ceylon. 
The earher entries contain merely a minute of the sentence ; the 
later ones reproduce verbatim the decree of the Court. The 
sentences are appalling in their severity. The first entry is as 
follows : “ Jacob Hycoop, of Amsterdam, Quarter-Master, by 
the Council of Justice of the Castle of Jaffanapatnam, con- 
demned to be flogged on the scaffold, branded, and for ten 
years kept on Robben Island in chains.” This poor wretch 
lived, one hopes, to see happier days, for a marginal note 
records : “ On expiry of time sent to the Fatherland.” The 

O . ]9_1=> 
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next victim of justice was sentenced to be “ flogged on the 
scaffold, branded on the bank, to have both ears cut off, and 
for twenty-fives years to be banished in chains on Robben 
Island.” 

The only other matter affecting Ceylon which came to 
light in the Archives, is a bundle of papers catalogued as 
“ Ceylon and Mauritius ; copies of Papers re Commission of 
Enquiry at Cape of Good Hope, 1824—5.” 

Such are the results of a research which, as said above, was 
necessarily cursory and superficial. No doubt more systematic 
investigation would throw further light upon the occasional 
relations of the Cape with Ceylon, but of documents other 
than the above primarily concerning Ceylon the writer has 
found no trace. 

Archives, Cape Town. (C. 714.) 

Memorie voor den Heer Lubbert Jan van Eck aankomende 
Gouvemeur en Directeur van het Eyland Ceylon met dies 
onderhoorigheeden, door den ondergeteekenden Raad Extra- 
ordinair van Neederlands India en Afgaande Gouvemeur Jan 
Schreuder op zyn vertrek na Batavia aan gem : Zyn Edele 
nagelaten, in zig behelsende eene Korte verhandelinge van den 
staat ende gesteldheyd der zaken deeses Gouvemements. 

(Signed) Jn. Schreudek. 

Colombo, 27 Maart, 1762. 

166| double pages, folio, clearly written. 


Contents. 

1. Van het regt van Possessie ter deesen Eylande. 

2. Waar het de Comp, hier om te doen is. 

3. Van het geen ter weesentlyke bereykinge daar van 
uoodig geoordeeld werd. 

4. Van de verdere Maneance alhier onder haare ordinaire 
nrticuls. als. 

Art. 1. — Van ’t Candiase Hof. 

Art. 2. — Van ’t Madureese Ryk en ons regt aldaar. 

Art. 3. — Van den Catta Theuver. 

Art. 4. — Van den Koning van Trevancoor. 
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5. Van den Koning van Maldives. 

6. Van ’s Comp. Landen en onderdanen. 

7. Van de thombo Besehryving. 

8. Tbuyn Besehryving. 

9. Arreeks Besehryving. 

10. Lascoryns Besehryving. 

1 1 . Canneel. 

12. Ditto. 

13. Peper. 

14. Coffy. 

15. Cardamon. 

16. Arreek. 

17. Zaaye wortelen. 

18. Quinas wortelen. 

19. Van het Zout. 

20. Van de Ryst of Nely. 

21. Kalk en steen. 

22. Paarl Rheven. 

23. Stamp Paarlen. 

24 . Chiankos Duykerye 

25. Rogge vellen. 

26. Ehphanten. 

27. Paarden Teeld. 

28. Van den insaam van Lywaten en Cattcenegarens aan 
de overwal. 

29. Van de Paggot munterij aan de overv al. 

30. Roodverwerij te JafEanapatnam. 

31 . generaale verpagting. 

32. scheepen en Vaartuygen. 

33. fortificatien en gebouwen. 

34. Arthiliery en wapengoederen. 

35. bekruyssing der stranden , 

36. menagie. 

37 . dienaren. 

38. politie. 

39. Justitie. 

40. gods dienst. 

41. Godshuysen. 

2 a2 
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After some preliminary remarks the writer enumerates 
earlier memorials — hier ter Secretarye te vinden. 

Maatsuyker to Kittenstein — ^27 Febr., 1650. 
van Groens d’ oude to Hustaart — ^26 Sept., 1663. 
van Generaal en Raaden te Batavia voor ged. Heer. 
van Goens, wanneer Zyn Edele als Commissaris weegens de 
nieuw gemaakte Conquesten op de MaUabaar derwaards 
vertrok, en vervolgens weeder als Gouvemeur been quam 
ged. den 5 Sept., 1664. 

Van denselven Heer van Goens voor zyn zoon van Goens 
(de jonge). 12 April, 1675. 
van Goens (de jonge) to Pyl. 3 Dec., 1679. 

Pyl to van Rheede. 28 Jan., 1692. 

van Rheede to Gerrit de Heere. 25 Feb., 1697. 

Simonsz. Becker. 16 Dec., 1707. 

Becker. Rumph. 25 Nov., 1716. 

Pielat. van Domburg. 24 Jan., 1734. 
van Imhoff. Bruynink. 12 March, 1740. 
van Gollenesse. Vreeland. 28 Feb., 1751. 

Loten. Voor mij. 28 Feb., 1757. 

Annotatie Boeck der Banclitten soo van Batavia als Ceylon, 
alhier aangeland. 

[1722-56]. Quarto. 

Lyste van Zodanige Banditen als er met de retour-scheepen 
van Ceylon herwaards zyn gesonden. 

Jacob Hyeoop van Amsterdam, Quartiermeester door den 
Raad van Justitie des Casteels Jaffanapatnam gecondemneert 
om op het schavot gegeeselt, gebrandmerkt en voor 10 jaar 
op het Robben Eyland in khettingh te arbeyden, 15 July, 
1721. 

Marginal note . — Met tyds expiratie is hy na het Vaderlandt 
gesonden — 1732. 

The next entry : op het schavot gegeeselt op de rugh 
gebrandmerkt, beyde ooren afgesneden, en voor 25 jaaren op 
het Robben Eyland in khettingh gebannen, in de ketting ad 
opus publicum to arybeyden. 

Extract from Catalogue of Cape Archives. 

Ceylon. Annotation Book of Convicts landed here from 
Batavia and Ceylon. 1722-56 (C. 2,432). 
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And Batavia ; Sentences of persons sent here from 1749 to 
1789. (02,735 to 2,738.) 

And Mauritius, Copies of Papers re Commission of Enquiry 
at Cape of Good Hope, 1824-1825 (C. 4,300-3). 

Sentences on persons sent here from 1736-1792. (C. 742.) 

11 . 

Sentences on persons sent here from 1742-1748. (C. 680.) 

The manuscript referred to on page 14 of the Blue Book, 
Fundamental Regulations for the Colony of Berbice, is 
numbered G 63. 

It is a thin foho in manuscripts, containing a copy of the 
Charter to the Berbice Colony, dated 6 Dec., 1732. 

Observations of Governor Schreuder upon the 
Administration of Justice. 

De justitie aangaande is Uw Edele hekend dat m dat CoUegie 
den hoofd admioistrateur bet prsesidium heeft en bet laagste 
lid niet minder dan onderkoopman in qualityd is. 

Ook behoeve etc Uw Edele niet aan te toonen de nuttigheyd 
die er in resideert om gemeld CoUegie met kundige lieden to 
voorzien, want gelyk het eerste grootelyks kan dienen tot 
vermeerdering van ’t ontzag, also strek het laatste tot mer- 
kelyke gerustheid van een gouvemeur die anders veehnaals 
zyn hoofd moet breeken met de excessen die zoo in Crimineele 
als Civile proceduiren gepleegt werden en waar van ik in 
mynen tyd verscheyde voorvaUen hebbe gehad, hoewel 
daartoe in het Civile mede veel contribueert hebben de 
intrigen van een parthij zo genaamde en ongepermitteerde 
pleytbesorgers, waaromme dezelve ook sedert afgeschaft, in 
dies plaetse vaste procureurs aangesteld en voor dezelve ont- 
werpen heb, een aparte instructie, &c. 
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COUNCIL meeting. 


Colombo Museum, May 2, 1912. 


Present : 

The Hon. Mr. P. Arunaehalam, M.A., C.C.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


Mr. B. G. Anthonisz. 

Mr. W. A. de Silva, J.P. 

Mr. A. M. Gunasekara, Muda- 
liyar. 


Mr. K. C. Kadasapillai, Muda- 
liyar. 

Dr. A. Nell, M.R.C.S. 

Mr. E. W. Perera, Barrister- 
at-law. 


Mr. J. Harward, M.A., Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. G. A. Joseph. Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 


Business. 

1. Bead and confirmed Minutes of last Council Meeting held 
on April 18, 1912. 

2. Bead copy of a letter No. 29, dated April 24, 1912, from 
the Archaeological Commissioner addressed to the Hon. the Colonial 
Secretary, regarding Dutch Medals, forwarded by the Archaeo- 
logical Commissioner for the information of the Society anent 
Resolution 3 of the Coimcil Meeting of April 18, 1912. 

3. Dr. A. NeU moved that the Council do recommend that 
the “ padrao” in the Customs premises be not removed from 
its present position. 

Mr. Harward read a letter from Mr. P. E. Pieris supporting 
the Council’s last Resolution on the subject. After discussion 
Dr. NeU withdrew Ms motion. 

4. Dr. A. NeU moved that the Journal of the Society do 
contain Notes and short contributions, and that it do appear 
more frequently if possible.* 

Resolved: That in future such Notes, &c., be published in the 
Journal after being passed and accepted by the Secretaries. 

5. Mr. G. A. Joseph moved that the Numbers of the Journals 
wMch are out of print be graduaUy reprinted. 

Resolved, — That the cost of reprinting be ascertained first. 

6. Laid on the table a Paper entitled ‘ ‘ Medicinal Brandmarks 
on Cattle,” by Mr. T. B. Yatawara, Ratemahatmaya. 

Resolved, — ^That the Paper be referred to Messrs. W. A. 
de SUva and A. M. Gupasekara.MudaUyar, for the favour of their 
opinions. 


* D«irth of Papers for the Journal rests entirely with Members. At 
pr^ent the material sent in barely suffices to make one Number in 
twelve’ months. — Bd. Sec. 
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GENERAL MEETING. 

Colombo Museum, June 29, 1912. 


Present ; 

The Hon. Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G., President, in the Chair. 
Mr. C. D. Carohs.- 


Mr. C. B. Cockaine. 

Mr. H. W. Codrington, B.A., 
C.C.S. • 

Mr. S. de Silva, Gate Mudaliyar. 
Mr. W. A. de Silva, J.P. 

Mr. P. E. S. Dharmasekara. 

Mr. A. N. Galbraith, B. A., C.C.S. 
Mr. A. H. Gomes. 

Mr. E. R. Gooneratna, J.P., 
Gate Mudaliyar. 

Mr. G. Gunawardana. 

Mr. \V. F. Gunawardhana, 
Mudaliyar. 


Mr. B. Horsburgh, M.A., C.C.S. 
Mr. M. A. C. Mohamed. 

Dr. A. NeU, M.R.C.S. 

Mr. E. W. Perera, Barrister-at- 
law. 

Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., C.C.S., 
LL.M. 

Mr. A. E. Roberts, Proctor, 
Supreme Court. 

Dr. E. Roberts, M.R.C.S. 

Mr. D. J. Senaratna. 

Mr. J. M. Senaveratne. 

Mr. L. G. O. Woodhouse. 


Mr. J. Harward, M.A., Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
Visitors ; Five ladies and eighteen gentlemen. 


Business. 

1. Read and confirmed Minutes of General Meeting held on 
April 2, 1912. 

2. Mr. Joseph annoimced the names of Members elected since 
the last General Meeting. 

3. Mr. Simon de Silva, Mudaliyar, read his Paper entitled : — 
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VIJAYA BAHU VI. 

By Simon de Silva, Gate Mudaliyar. 


Modern writers of Ceylon History assign a reign, intervening 
between the death of Bhuwaneka Bahu V. and the accession 
of Parakrama Bahu VT., to a sovereign of the name of Vijaya 
Bahu, who, according to them, was taken captive by the 
Chinese and carried away to China. 

In his “ Report on the KegaUa District” Mr. H. C. P. Bell, 
the Archaeological Commissioner, states : — 

The accession of Sri Parakrama Bahu VI. put an end to the 
virtual interregnum which followed the Chinese invasion of 1408 
A.D., and the deportation of his father Vijaya Bahu VI.”* 

In his Paper entitled “ The Age of Sri Parakrama Bahu VI.,” 
published in this Society’s Journal, Mr. E, W. Perera says : — 

Escaping with her two infant sons when Kot^ was sacked and 
the king (Vijaya Bahu) taken captive by the (Chinese, his queen, 
Sun^tra D6vi, fled with them in disguise and concealed them in 
the regions round Sitavaka from the Dictator Alakeswara, who 

sought to kill the princes in order to strengthen his position 

Ultimately the prince, then styled Sri Epano, took refuge in the 
monastery at Rayigama ; when priest Vidagama Maha Sami of the 
blood royal befriended the youth, fonned a conspiracy to assassi- 
nate Alakeswara, and placed him on the throne. t 

The above statements appear to be based upon the account 
in the Si^alese chronicle Rdjdvaliya- 

The object of this Paper is to show that : — 

(1) No king of the name of Vijaya Bahu reigned in 

Ceylon during the period in question ; 

(2) The so-caUed ‘ ‘ king ” carried away by the Chinese was 

an insurgent prince, or a petty ruler, of the name 

of Vira Alakeswara alias Vira Alagakkonara ; 

(3) There was no interregnum following the Chinese 

invasion ; 


* Sessional Paper XIX.. 1892, p. 81. 
t Journal, R. A. S.. Vol. XXII., No. 63, 1910, p. 12, 
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(4) The name of Parakrama Bahu VI. ’s father was not 

Vijaya Bahu ; 

(5) The dictator Alakeswara had long been dead (a), and 

Vidagama Maha Sami probably not bom (6), when 
Parakrama Bahu VI. came to the thome. 



While this king (Parakrama Bahu II.) was enjoying liappiness 
for a long time he sent for his five legitimate sons, namely, Vijaya 
Bahu, Bhuvaneka Bahu, Sri Bhuvaneka Bahu, Parakrama Bahu, 
and Sri Vijaya Bahu, and his nephew Vira Bahu, these sis, and 
said to them, • In by-gone days sisty tiiousand princes in Damba- 
diva divided Dambadiva among themselves and held it in 

possession : each built a city for himself and resided there 

Fall ye not out among yourselves j divide this beautiful Lanka , 

and possess it ’ After he had said this, he called the six 

princes near him, kissed them all six, comforted them, and made 
them swear that they would not bear ill-will against one another ; 
then delivered over the kingdom to Vijaya Bahu, the eldest, and 
passed away to the next world after a reign of thirty- two years.* 

« ^ 4; * 4c 

During the reign of king Vijaya Bahu, Dos Raja, king of Great 
China, landed in Lanka with an immense army, and under pretext 
of bringing presents and curiosities, craftily carried away king 
Vijaya Bahu, who fell into his hands, foolishly thinking that he 
also brought presents, as other foreign princes had done in the 
time of king Parakrama Bahu. His (Vijaya Bahu’s) four younger 
brothers were killed. Taking many captives Dos Raja returned to 
Great China. 

After this there was no king in Lanka; but the minister 
Alakesvara lived in the city of Rayigama, and the nephew of 
Parakrama Bahu remained in the city of Gampola, whilst king 
Arya Chakravarti dwelt at the the seaport of Yapapatuna.f 

♦ :<c * 4c * * 

Here, it must be observed, that it was in the year 1958 of the 

illustrious Buddhist era that king Vijaya Bahu was 

taken captive.! 

This account does not give the date of the accession of the 
king Vijaya Bahu mentioned; but the context clearly points, 
in my opinion, to Vijaya Bahu IV. alias Bosat Vijaya Bahu, 
who, according to the Mahdvar^sa, came to the throne on 
the death of his father Parakrama Bahu II. 


* Rdjdvaliya (B. Gunasekara), 1900, p. 65. 
t Loc. cit., p. 66. 
t Loc. dt., p. 67. 
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The Mahdvw^sa account of Vijaya Bahu IV. (1275-77 A.D.) 
is as follows : — 

And the king (Parakrama Bahu II.), while he yet protected 
the rehgion and the State righteously, and made his own life 
truly profitable, and enjoyed the pleasures of State for a long 
time, once sent unto his five skilful sons, namely, Vijaya Bahu, 
Bhuvaneka Bahu, Tilokamalla, Parakrama Bahu, and Jay a Bdhu, 
and also unto Vira Bahu, the son of his younger sister, — and 
began to give counsel unto these six.* 

****** 

And king Parakrama Bahu also, the greatest of kings, after 
he had placed the burden of government on his own son (Vijaya 
Bahu). and by him had performed a great amount of merit 
during a long period, departed for heaven in the five and thirtieth 
year of his reign, j- 

It is impossible, I consider, to doubt that the extracts from 
the Bdjdvaliya and the Mahdvatisa quoted above refer to one 
and the same Vijaya Bahu, viz., Vijaya Bahu IV. 

There are, however, certain particulars in the Rdjdvaliya 
account which do not fit him. 

(i.) Vijaya Bahu IV. ’s reign extended from 1275-77 a.d., 
and he could not, therefore, have been the king carried captive 
by the Chinese in 1408 a.d.; nor could Parakrama Bahu VI., 
who ascended the throne in 1415 a.d., have succeeded Vijaya 
Bahu IV., or been his son. 

Accordingly the scholarly editor J of the printed edition of the 
Rdjdvaliya, seeuig the anachronism, split up the narrative by 
asterisks into two parts, being convinced that it related to 
two difierent sovereigirs, both named Vijaya Bahu. He further 
added the footnote ; — 

At this point there is a hiatus covering a period of 100 years 
of the historical narrative as recorded in the Mahdvansa. 

The hiatus referred to by the editor occurs where the account 
of Vijaya Bahu IV. of the MaRdvaysa ends, and that of the 
supposed Vijaya Bahu VI., who is said to have been taken 
captive by the Chinese, begins. But,- in my opinion, the 
context leaves no room for reasonable doubt that both parts 
were intended by the author to refer to one and the same 
Vijaya Bahu. 

* Mahdwanaa LXXXVII., 14-17. 

t Loc. cit., LXXXIX., 71. 

J [The late Bartholomew Gmiasekara, Mudaliyar, and Chief Translator 
to the Government . — Ed Sec.i 
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(ii.) If, as is suggested, they refer to two kings styled Vijaya 
Bahu — the first part to Bosat Vijaya Bahu IV. who reigned 
from 1275-77 a.o., and the second to a Vijaya Bahu VI. who is 
alleged to have reigned over a century later — it is curious that 
not only did the father of each of them bear the same name, 
Parakrama Bahu, that not only had each of them the same 
number of younger brothers, but that the father of each had 
a nephew of the name of Vira Bahu. 

Any one who carefuUy examines the Rdjdvaliya account 
and compares it with that in the Mahdvaysa cannot fail, I 
think, to arrive at the conclusion that the author of the 
Rdjdvaliya (whose accoimt was evidently based on hearsay, 
and who has confounded the Chinese invasion of a much later 
time with the tradition regarding the capture of Vijaya Bahu 
IV. by an invading army, to which Pridham * refers), really 
meant that Vijaya Bahu IV. was the king carried away by 
the Chinese. 

And in so mixing up the two legendary accounts, the 
Rdjdvaliya has overlooked the sovereigns of the period of 135 
years between the reigns of Bosat Vijaya Bahu IV. and 
Parakrama Bahu Vl.f 

There is internal evidence that the author of the Rdjdvaliya 
was an Uliterate man, who derived his information from 
hearsay. The late B. Gunasekara Mudahyar says in his 
Preface to that History ; — 

That the authors possessed little grammatical knowledge of 
Si^alese is patent from numerous solecisms and orthographical 
errors calculated to reflect upon their scholarship. 

Some manuscripts of the Rdjdvaliya contain a version 
different from that given above. According to it a king called 
“Dos Raja” invaded Ceylon with a large Tamil army and 
carried away Vijaya Bahu. The four younger brothers of 

* “ Of the reign of Bosat Vijaya Bahu IV. we have diSerent accounts. 
By one we are told that he w£is murdered by Mittasena the Adigar, in 
an intrigue ; by a second his murder is attributed to ilittasena who 
is said to have aspired to the sovereignty; by a third that he was 
carried ofi by an invading army.” 

I Such omissions and errors are not infrequent in the Rdjdvaliya, 
which omits, for instance, the names of eight kings who reigned after 
Adag^unu, and gives the name of the ninth king. Baps, as son and 
successor of Aflagemunu. 
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Vijaya Bahu, having been informed of this, collected a large 
force of Sinhalese and pursued “ Dos Raja,” who retreated to 
Jaffna and joined Arya Chakrawarti, king of Jaffna. 

( 2 ) 

The statement in the Rdjdvaliya that a king of the name of 
Vijaya Bahu was carried off by the Chinese is not supported by 
any other Sinhalese chronicle so far as is known. 

But that a Sinhalese prince was taken captive by the 
Chinese is referred to in a standard Sinhalese work called 
Saddharmaratndkaraya, written during the reign of Parakrama 
Bahu VI. The following is the text and a translation of the 
passage : — ■ 

Text. 

&Q O gt=2 did’dSaS'cd' S)»)d‘e3 

agSad" ef0®co<se)d’:e 

®saS d’Son© ©ci eoj 

is^iBsa 

dld'323g 'jaiSa gd)3S)3SO 33)i®o8jB §255 ®3C8®0 (SoBSS^ 

BSggsS ®5s®4oSc3'g5rf®of 5?di^®3ag cfieio-<^tsB cbct 

®® isiji&qmi ept®i®'©sf ggjd 85iS3 snSScB 

Jp0a4f)£i 0g ®a3®s33sd®s;0 0B3 8S3 025}03gaseS esJsfScS 

®<5SS 

(S32S)&s^q adaadbgcoss) cf^zsj !gS^®3J@S3 adb@® 

Sag ©253® c3 C°'253 jS^ 3®08S db5^3igcS0 53i§'^®cdcS. 

Translation* 

Then (t.e. , after Bhuwaneka Bahu V.) there were Kumara 
Alagesvara, the legitimate son of the sub-king Alagesvara ; Vira 
Alag^vara, a nephew of the sub-king Alagesvara ; Vlra Bahu fipa. 
the younger brother of Vlra Alagesvara ; Vijaya Bpa, a son of Vira 
Bahu Bpi, and Tunayesa. a younger brother of Vijaya ifipA 
Now, Vira Alagesvara having been defeated by his younger 
brother, Vira Bahu Bpa, at Rayigama, fled from the country. 
He returned after a time, and when he had reigned twelve years 
fell into the snare of the Chinese owing to his sins committed in a 
previous existence. iVhen these and Parakrama Bahu, the 
grandson of the aforesaid Lanka Senevirat, seven in aU, passed 
away,j 1,938 years had elapsed from the death of Buddha, and 
1,722 years from the estabUshment of Buddhism in Ceylon. 
Thereafter the great and powerful king Parakrama Bahu ascended 
the throne. 


♦ [The translation is free ; but gives the sense of the passage. For a 
close translation see Appendix F., p. 375. — Ed. Sec.'i 
t See infra, p. 339 note *. 
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The Chinese account of their invasion of Ceylon, according 
to Tennent, is as follows : — 

The Se-yih-Tce-foo-choo, or “Description, of Western Countries,” 
says that in 1405 a . d . the reigning king (of Ceylon) A-lee-koo-nae- 
wurh (Wijaya Bahu VI.), a native of Sollee (Chola) and “ an 
adherent of the heterodox faith, so far from honouring Buddha, 
tyraimized over his followers.” He maltreated strangers resorting 
to the Island, and plundered their vessels “ so that envoys from 
other lands, in passing to and fro, were much annoyed by him.” 
In that year a mission from China, sent with incense and offerings 
to the shrine of the Tooth, was insulted and waylaid and with 
difficulty effected an escape from Ceylon. 

According to the Ming-she, or History of the Ming Dynasty, “the 
Emperor Ching-tsoo, indignant at this outrage on his people, and 
apprehensive lest the influence of China in other countries besides 
Ceylon had declined during the reign of his predecessors, sent 
Chong-Ho, a soldier of distinction, with a fleet of sixty-two ships 
and a large military escort, on an expedition to visit the western 
kingdoms, furnished with proper credentials and rich presents of 
silk and gold. Ching-Ho touched at Cochin-China, Sumatra. 
Java, Cambodia, Siam, and other places, “proclaiming at each 
the Imperial Edict and conferring Imperial gifts.” If any of the 
princes refused submission they were subdued by force; and the 
expedition returned to China in 1407 .t..D 

In the following year Ching-Ho having been despatched on 
a similar mission, the king, A-kc-ko-nae-wak , decoyed his party 
into the interior, threw up stockades with a view to their capture, 
in the hope of a ransom, and ordered soldiers to the coast to 
plunder the Chinese jimks. But Ching-Ho. by a dexterous 
movement, avoided the attack and invested the capital, made a 
prisoner of the king, succeeded in conveying him on board his 
fleet, and carried him captive to China, together with his queen, 
his children, his officers of state, and his attendants * 

Of the two extracts given above, the former, from the 
Sinhalese Saddharmaraindkaraya, merely alludes to the 
capture of Alagakkonara ; but the latter, taken from Chinese 
histories, gives a detailed account of it : they both, however, 
agree as to the name of the prince captured, namely, Alagak- 
kondra. The date according to the Chinese chronicle was 
1408 A.D. 

Although the Saddhannaratndkaraya does not name a 
particular date, the facts stated in connection with the 
capture refer to the same period. Those facts are the 
following : — -Bhuwaneka Bahu was succeeded by Vira Bahu. 


♦ Tennent, Ceylon, Vol. I., pp. 622-3. 
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Vita Alagakkonara, having failed in his attempt to oust 
Vira Bahu, fled from the country. After a time he returned ; 
and twelve years after his return he was taken captive by the 
Chinese. If we allow three or four years* as the period dirriug 
which Alagakkonara was engaged in the endeavour to oust 
Vira Bahu, and was absent from the country, we arrive 
at the date given in the Chinese chronicles, namely, 
1408 A.D. 

What evidence is there that Vira Alakeswara, who was 
carried away by the Chinese, was not a king ? 

First, the Mahdvai}sa has not included his name in the list 
of kings. This is strong presumptive evidence that he was not 
an independent king. Second, the obvious inference from the 
statement in the Saddharmaratndkaraya is that he was an 
insurgent prince. 

It is true that a Chinese chronicle (presumably correctly 
translated) asserts that the “ reigning king ” Alagakkonara 
“ maltreated strangers resorting to the Island, and plundered 
their vessels, so that envoys from other lands, in passing to 
and fro, were much annoyed by him.” 

( 3 ) 

I will now proceed to show that there was no interregnum 
following the Chinese invasion. 

If I have succeeded in establishing that Vira Alake^ara, 
who was carried away by the Chinese, was only an insurgent 
prince and not a supreme lord of the Island, then further 
evidence is hardly necessary to show that there was no 
interregnum. Besides, the order of succession of kings, as 
given in reliable Sinhalese chronicles, negatives the theory of 
an interregnum. 

The Nikdya Sangrahaya says : — 

The harmony of the church then established prevailed 
unbroken up to the loth year of Bhuwaneka Bahu V. Up to 
this 15th year there had elapsed 1,929 years from the death of 
our Buddha. Afterwards, in the 20th year of that Bhuwaneka 


* [There is no historical evidence to support any assumption of the 
actual time occupied in the struggle. — Ed. Sec.] 
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Bahu, the brother-in-law {svhuru badu* * * § ) of that king, the ^!pa, 
named Vira Bahu, of theMehenawara family, came tothethrone.f 

The author of the Nikdya Say,grahaya, Devarakkhita, was an 
eminent scholar, who held the office of Sangha-rdja , or Hierarch 
of the Buddhist Church, during the reign of the aforesaid king 
Vira Bahu, and he presided at a Convocation of Priests held 
under the direction of that king. It may be safely said, 
therefore, that he is entitled to speak with authority in 
regard to the history of the period in question. 

The Makdvansa says : — 

When he (Bhuwaneka Bahu) had reigned twenty years his days 
were numbered, and his own mother’s son, Vira Bahu by name, 
succeeded to the throne ; and he also, in like manner, did all that 
tended to the welfare and prosperity of religion, and yielded to 
the king of death. Thereafter, in the one thousand nine hundred 
and fifty-third year of Parinibbana of the blessed Buddha, king 

Parakrama Bahu came to govern the great and glorious 

kingdom in the lovely city of Jayawardhana. % 

It will thus be seen that the Saddharmaratndkaraya, the 
Nikdya Saygrdhaya, and the Mahdvai^sa are aU agreed that 
Bhuvaneka Bahu was succeeded by Vira Bahu. The Nikdya 
Say^grahaya was written during the reign of Vira Bahu, and 
does not, therefore, go further than that king’s reign ; but 
the Mahdvaysa names Parakrama Bahu VI. as Vira Bahu’s 
successor. 

According to the Makdvansa the succession§ was as 
follows : — 

A.D. 

Bhuvaneka Bahu V. .. 1371-91 

Vira Bahu II. . . . . 1391-1415 

Parakrama Bahu VI. . . 1415-67 


* [The Mudaliyar in the Adippola case (see infra, p. 333) translated 
auhwu badu “ brother ” ; here he prefers “ brother-in-law ” ; and anon 
{infra, p. 324) falls into line with Mr. C. M. Fernando and MudaliyAr 
W. P. Gunawardhana, who render the word “ cousin-german,” i.c., son 
of either mother’s brother or father’s sister. The Mahdvapsa has 
suhuru, which Wijesinha MudaliyAr translates “ own mother’s son,” 
i.e., uterine brother. — Ed. iSec.] 

■f Nikdya Sai}grahaya, 1907, p. 24. 

t Mahdvai}sa, English version. Chap. XCI. , 13—16. 

§ [The Mudaliyar adopts the Mahavaysa “ succession,” but adds 
dates, still unsettled, for the three reigns. In particular, twenty-four 
years (1391-1416 A.D.) are arbitrarily assigned to Vira BAhu II. The 
Nikdya Saij.grahaya carries his reign to 1939 a.b. (1395-96 a.d.) : 
beyond that year nothing is known of him. — Ed. Sec.^ 
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Some writers, following Tumour, assert that Vijaya Bahu 
was also known as Vira Bahu, while others assign to Vijaya 
Bahu a reign following Vira Bahu’s. 

Both propositions are alike untenable. The SaMharma- 
ratncikaraya and the Chinese chronicles agree that Vira 
Alagakkonara was the prince carried captive by the Chinese, 
and, according to the Saddharmaratndkaraya . he was a brother 
of Vira Bahu ; while from the Mahdvaysa it is clear that, on the 
death of Vira Bahu, Sri Parakrama Bahu came to the throne.* 
If, then, any value is to be attached to the concurrent testimony 
of these authorities, “ Vijaya Bahu “ was not an alias of Vira 
Bahu, nor was it the name of Vira Bahu’s successor. 

hlr. E. W. Peiera would identify Vira Alakeswara with 
Vijaya Bahu VI. He sa\’-s : — 

Vira Alakeswara returned from India with succours from the 
king of Chola (Maha Desa), defeated his brother, and mounted 
the throne at Kotte under the title of Vira Vijaya Bahu VI., 
circa 1401-03 a d.v 

All this would appear to be pure speculation. So far as I 
am aware, the only Sinhalese chronicle which makes mention 
of Vira Alakeswara is the Saddharmarntndkaraya, and what that 
chronicle says of him I have aheady quoted, viz., that having 
been defeated by his brother Vira Bahu, he fled the country; 
and retumhig after a time, he had reigned twelve years when he 
was taken captive by the Chinese. This scarcely warrants the 
inference that Vira Alakeswara ousted Vira Bahu from the 
throne — an inference in dhect conflict with the Mahdvansa. 

Vira Alake.swara may have been a minor king ; and in that 
there would be nothing surprising, for we read of minor kings 
in provincial towns even when Anurddhapura was the capital. 

The important question is, who was the lord paramount of 
the Island at the period ? 

The following statements in the Nikdya Sangrahaya, a 
standard Sinhalese work, should, I think, settle that point : 

In the 20th year of that Bhuvaneka Bahu, the cousin-german 
of that king, the Bpa, named Vira Bahu, of the Mehenawara 
family, came to the throne. True to his name in virtue, knowledge, 
fame, glory, majesty, prosperity, and other similar excellent 
qualities, as also in great physical strength and personal prowess. 


♦ [But see infra, A. M. Gujriasdkara in Appendix B. — Ed. Sec.] 
Journal, R. A. S., Vol. XVlll., No. 55, 1904, p. 291. 
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and mekster of various kinds of strategical warfare, he overcame 
all rapacious hostile designs of Tamils, Malabars, Moors, &c., 
and bringing the whole surface of Lanka under one umbrella, 
enjoyed royal prosperity.* 

This extract from the read in connection 

with the Mahdvansa, should be regarded as conclusive 
proof that Vira Bahu was the supreme lord of Lankd from 
the death of Bhuvaneka Bahu V. up to the accession of 
Parakrama Bahu VI. ; whilst the Saddharmaratndkaraya , read 
in connection with the Chinese records, points to the conclusion 
, that Vira Alakeswara made himself master of some district, 
presumably Kotte, and was leading a predatory life when he 
was taken captive and carried away to China. There is 
nothing to show that he was ever called Vijaya Bahu. 

( 4 ) 

Was Vijaya Bahu the father of Parakrama Bahu VI. ? On 
this point happily there is most weighty authority. 

(i.) §ri Ramachandra Bharati, an e min ent scholar and a 
friend of Sri Parakrama Bahu, has mentioned the names of 
this king’s parents in Ms Sanskrit work entitled Vrita 
Ratndkara Pancikd.-f The following is a literal translation of 
the stanzas in wMch the names are mentioned. 

The queen called Sunetra of the royal lineage, which had its 
origin in the coimtry of Kalinga, is the mother of Sri Parakrama 
Bahu: 

The lord Jaya Mahale was of king Dharmasoka’s lineage. His 
son, Sri Parakrama Bahu, was born for the good of the world. 

This is direct contemporary evidence wMch of itself should 
decide the point. 

(ii.) But I will cite another authority, and one not less 
worthy of respect. The extract translated is from a contem- 
porary record called Perakumbd Sirita.\ It is a panegyric on 


* Nikdya Sayyrahaya, 1907, p. 24. 
t 4D5@Sto e<;iB 8a2ai«) 
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Sri Parakrama Bahu, and gives the names of that king’s 
parents : — 

A royal personage — a Buddha in embryo — was bom to 
Sunetra Maha Devi, the golden creeper, that entwined the 
celestial tree, the lord Jaya Maha Lena, the grandson of king 
Parakrama Bahu, who was the son of king Savulu Vijaya Bahu, 
who sprang of the unblemished race of monarchs, who thus bore 
mighty sway with such majesty and power.* 

This stanza means in plain language that Parakrama 
Bahu VI. was the son of Jaya Maha Lena by his queen Sunetra 
Devi ; and that Jaya Maha Lena was the grandson of Parakrama 
Bahu, who was the son of Savulu Vijaya Bahu. 

This stanza from the Perakumbd Sirita has been quoted 
by ]VIr. E. W. Perera in support of the contention that 
Parakrama Bahu VI. was the son of Vijaya Bahu.f Mudaliyar 
W. F. Gunawardhana, Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka, and the present 
writer questioned at the time the correctness of the translation 
given by Mr. Perera ; and Mudaliyar Gunawardhana rightly 
pointed out that the authority quoted, so far from supporting 
the view advanced, seemed to go far to destroy it. 

Mr. Perera contended that proofs that Parakrama Bahu VI. 
was the son not of a mere prince but of a reigning sovereign 
are furnished by the Kudumirissa inscription of that ruler, 
which refers to a grant by the “ late king my father” (piya 
rd}a),% and by the Pepijiyana inscription, which records the 
erection of a stone in memory of the queen -mother {mavu biso) 
Sunetra Maha Devi. 

The answer to this is simple. The terms raja and hisd are 
applied not exclusively to kings and queens, but frequently 


* [Virtufdly the version given by Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka (Journal 
C.A.S., Vol. XXII., No. 63, p. 42).— £?d. Sec.] 

t Journal, C.A.S., Vol. XXII , No. 63, p. 12. [See also infra. 
Appendix F., p. 377, for Mr. Perera’s translation. It is supported 
by that “ careful scholar ” Mr. W. P. Ranesinghe, who translates “ In 
the unblemished line of such illustrious sovereigns of power and great 
sway was the son of Vijaya Bahu of the Sevulu race, and grandson of 
King Parakrama, a prince who was an embryo Buddha, bom of the 
great Queen Sunetra, who was like a golden vine entwining the wish- 
conferring tree lord Lemeni Jaya Maha Lena.” 

{infra, p. 376) controverts this assertion. See also 
note ri P- 
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also to other royal personages ; and Parakrama Bahu’s 
father was no ordinary prince, but “ Jaya Mahd Lina” a 
functionary who ranked next to the reigning sovereign. Sri 
Ramachandra Bharati has in the stanza quoted above applied 
the term Mahi'pati, “ lord of the earth,” to Jaya Maha Lena. 
In the Kdvyaselcliara , the daughter of Sri Parakrama Bahn is 
referred to as utum biso, “ the noble queen.”* 

The circumstances under which Parakrama Bahu’s father 
made the grant referred to are not mentioned in the Kudu- 
mirissa inscription. It is possible that it was made by order 
of the reigning sovereign, or that the Jaya Maha Lena had 
himself the power to make grants in the Province which was 
under his immediate direction. 

Mr. Perera has further stated, on the authority presumably 
of the Bdjdvaliya, that the captive king’s queen fled with her 
sons when the city was sacked ; but this is contradicted by the 
Chinese chronicles, which say that “ the king was carried to 
China, together with his queen, his children, his officers of 
State, and his attendants.” 


( 5 ) 

(a) According to the NikdyaSangrahaya and the Mahdvan^a, 
the sub-king Alakeswara was a distinguished minister under 
Vikrama Bahu (who reigned from 1356-71 a.d.), and during 
that period built the fortress Jayawardhana (Kotte). The 
statement that he sought to kill Parakrama Bahu in 1412 a.d., 
i.e., forty-one years after the death of Vikrama Bahu, is, 
therefore, to saj^ the least of it, most improbable. 

There is another circumstance which seems to militate 
against that theory. 

The poem called Hansa Sandesaya was written during the 
reign of Parakrama Bahu VI. It was a message to the 
hierarch Wanaratana of Keragala, imploring him to invoke a 
blessing on King Parakrama Bahu . In this poem W anaratana 
is described as the grandson of Sudasun Maha Lena, who 
was husband to Patmavati, the daughter of the Minister 


* »@S»eeJ esq— oq 
^osqS 3^4Si»e63q — fidiqm Scoesq. 

2b 2 
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Attanayaka, the brother of the noble (vtum) Alake^ara.* 
It is hardly likely that a subject of the king would have 
dared to make respectful mention of Alakeswara if he had at 
any time sought the king’s Ufe. 

(&) By “ Vidagama Maha Sami of blood royal,” who is said 
to have befriended Parakrama Bahu, Mr. Per era evidently 
refers to Vidagama Maitreya Maha Sami, the eminent scholar ; 
but neither he nor any other Vidagama priest known to history 
was of royal blood. He wrote his poem, Buduguim Alan- 
Icaraya, in the year 1473 a.d.,"!- i.e., sisty-two years after the 
accession of Parakrama Bahu VI. Vidagama Maha Sami, 
therefore, must have been a child, if indeed he had been bom, 
when Parakrama Bahu came to the throne. That this priest 
befriended Parakrama Bahu when the latter was a child is a 
statement obviously improbable. 

I trast I have now proved from accredited authorities 
the several points which it is the purpose of this Paper to 
establish. 

4. Mr. J. Habward read a Note by Mr. C. E. Corea.| 

0. Mr. Harwabd then read a Memorandum by Mr. H. C. P. 
Bell.§ 

6. Mr. Habwabd next read a Note by A. Mendis Gunasdkara, 
Mudaliyar.il 

7. W. F. GiTNAWABDHANA,Mudaliyar,addressedtheMeetmg.f 

8. The Chaieman invited any other Members, so desirous, to 
speak. 

9. Mr. P. E. PiEBis oHered some remarks : — He had not the 
necessary knowledge to criticise a Paper by a scholar such as 
Simon de Silva Mudaliyar. 

* «s33gD»efe3 9aaesi8gsi0 
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The MudaKyar committed himself in the Chilaw District Covirt 
to certain expressions of opinion in the important Adippola 
Sannasa Case. He is now prepared to say that, as the result of 
further study, deliberation, and maturer knowledge, the opinions 
which he formerly expressed were wrong and that his opinion 
to-day is different. That weis a quality rare in Ceylon, and 
extremely rare amongst the Sinhalese. He hoped that the 
Mudaliyar’s example would be followed by others at present 
trying to form opinions on obscure points. 

Sir J. Emerson Tennent started a theory, and the MudaUyar 
had done his best to explode it. So far as he could judge — ^but 
his opinion was of no value, because he had not studied the period 
with special care— the Mudaliyar seemed to have succeeded. 

He could not, however, agree with the Mudaliyar regarding the 
illiteracy of the writer of the Rdjdvaliya, nor with the late learned 
Bartholomew Gunasekara Mudaliyar, who recorded the same 
opinion. Gunasekara Mudaliyar made a translation of the Rdjd- 
valiya, which was of great use; but he had been seriously 
handicapped by the lack of a proper original text. The blame 
should be laid not on the writer of the Rdjdvaliya, but upon the 
illiterate copyists and unscrupulous editors who have dealt with 
the manuscripts which the late Mudaliyar handled.* 

He (Mr. Pieris) had personally studied with great minuteness 
a period covered by twenty pages of the Rdjdvaliya, and was 
satisfied that the accuracy of the statements contained in the 
Si^alese narrative had been more than substantiated by the 
details contained in the writings of European writers. He hoped 
that the day would soon come when scholars would publish a 
more reliable translation of this valuable work based upon more 
correct ola manuscripts.* 

One matter he wished to point out in connection with the 
expedition of Ching-Ho. When that General came to Ceylon he 
brought his Private Secretary with him, and this man, Ma Huan 
by name, on his return, committed to writing his experiences. 
This was about the year 1415 a. d. After a careful study of what 
Ma Huan had written, it seemed to him (Mr. Pieris) impossible to 
think that the Secretary was writing of a coimtry the kin g of 
which had been a prisoner in Pekin. De Queiroz, the Portuguese 
historian, had left on record that there were numerous Chinese 
inscriptions at Devundara ; and a Chinese inscription had recently 
been discovered in GaUe. De Queiroz also made specific mention 
of the fact that Rukule Parakrama Bahu did not enter Kotte, 
his capital, until after the death of Alakfewara. 

10. Mr. E. W. Pebbba said : The Paper, headed “ Vijaya Bahu 
VI.,” was an attempt to establish — or rather to destroy — several 
broad historical propositions which had hitherto been accepted. 
There was a sincere note of conviction in the Paper, which was 
in effect intended much as a reply to the speaker’s Appendix H. 


* [The late B. Gunasekara Mudaliyar made, it is known, every effort 
to issue a thoroughly reliable text of the Rdjdvaliya. He got together 
and laboriously collated at least ten manuscripts, the best procurable 
throughout the Island. — Ed. Sec,] 
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in his Paper “The Age of Sri Parakrama Bahu VI.,” com- 
bating Mudaliyar Simon de Silva’s criticisms in regard to the 
parentage of Sri Parakrama Bahu VI. The Mudaliyar (Appendix 
E. , loc. cit. ) had taken seriatim some of the statements in reply 
to his (Mr. Perera’s) Memorandum, and attempted to deduce 
inferences from the original authorities therein cited favourable 
to the view he entertained. 

The central idea of the present Paper, so far as he (Mr. Perera) 
could gather, was to \Tndicate the Mudaliyar’s construction of 
certain verses in the Kdvyasekhara and the Perakumbd Sirita. The 
translation of these verses appearing in the Paper ‘ ‘ Sri Parakrama 
Bahu VI.” was criticised by the MudaliySr in Appendix E. , and in 
the reply of the writer of that Paper (Appendices A. and H.) the 
opinion of Mr. W. P. Banasinghe was quoted in support of the 
original translation. It was no reflection on any one’s scholar- 
ship merely that other scholars held contrary views on the 
interpretation of the same passages. 

As regards the historical authorities cited in the present Paper 
on “Vijaya Bahu VI.” they had, with one exception, been 
previously cited in Mr. Bell’s “ Report on the KegaUa District 
and in the two Papers “Alakeswara: his Life and Times,”t 
and “The Age of Sri Parakrama Bahu VT,” written by himself 
(Mr. Perera). J 

Exception might be taken to re-opening a matter which had 
been fully debated at two Meetings of the Society and supple- 
mented by critical Appendices compiled at leisure after the 
discussions. 

But the circumstances connected with the Chinese expeditions 
to Ceylon in the early years of the 15th century was an eternal 
theme, and the Society ought to welcome every opportunity of 
reviving the question, prorided new historical information was 
brought forward. 

What was required was a complete translation from the Chinese 
of all the passages bearing on the subject, not a re-hash of isolated 
passages made for Sir .1. Emerson Tennent half a century ago. 
For this a competent Chinese scholar might be commissioned by 
the Society, as was done with such excellent results in the case of 
the Chinese inscription discovered at Galle. Until this was done, 
no definite conclusion could be come to about the events that led 
to the Chinese '‘mission” to Ceylon and the deportation of the 
Sinhalese monarch. 

In the meantime, any original Sinhalese references to the Chinese 
invasion that had been overlooked might be published in the 
Journal of the Society. 

1 1. Mr. A. E. Robbbts said ; No period of the history of the Sin- 
halese people was more confused, more obscure, or more intricate 
than that which related to the times which immediately 
preceded the birth of Parakrama Bahu VI. and to those which 
related to his boyhood. 


* Sessional Paper XTX., 1892, p. 92. 
t Journal, C’.A.S., Vol. XVIII., 1904, Xo. 55. 
t Journal, C.A.S., Vol. XXIL, 1910, No. 63. 
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Much of this confusion and perplexity was caused by the writings 
of men who had not acquired correct ideas as to what history was 
or what history should be. 

Of this there was no more striking instance than the author of 
the historical book called the Rdjdvaliya. A more unrehable 
historical work Ceylon did not possess. It said that between 
Bhuwaneka Bahu V. and Parakrama Bahu VI. there was a king 
called Vijaya Bahu ; that he was the father of Parakrama 
Bahu VI. ; that he was taken away captive by the Tamils of the 
North ; and that V ira Bahu II. and Vijaya Bahu VI. were identical. * 
Ten times more extraordinary was the assertion that Visidagama 
Maha Swami, that eminent scholar and saintly Buddhist priest, 
was an atrocious homicide. Never was a holy man more wickedly 
mahgned. A glance at his two celebrated works, the Loveda 
Sarj^ardyxi and Buduguna Alankdraya, was all that was necessary 
to repel the base allegation, as a calumny calculated to vilify a 
great and holy man. 

There was, however, one fact of which the account in the 
Bdjdvaliya must be held to be correct. It was this ; Parakrama 
Bahu VI. had the fanciful appellation of “Rukule Parakrama 
Bahu.” Mr. D. W. Ferguson (whose untimely death the Society 
so deeply lamented) said in one of his contributions to the 
Royal Asiatic Society that “Rukule” meant Rivi kule, “of the 
Solar caste.” With all deference to Mr. Ferguson exception must 
be taken to this interpretation. The true signification of the 
by-name was based, in his (Mr. Roberts’) opinion, on the tradition 
that Sunetra Devi, the mother of Parakrama Bahu, when her infant 
son was two months old, hid him in the cavity of a tree {ruka) to 
protect him from the machinations of Alakeswara, who sought 
to take his life. The circumstance of the prince’s having been 
hidden in the hollow of a tree permanently fixed upon him the 
significant sobriquet of Rukule Pardkrama, “Parakrama of the 
Tree.” 

There was still in the low-country a Sinhalese family of the name 
of “Ratnavira.” The tradition with regard to the name was that 
it was conferred upon the progenitor of that family by Parakrama 
Bahu VI. , after his accession, in recognition of the eminent services 
rendered by that intrepid man protecting him from his second 
month to the twelfth year of his age against the persistent attempts 
of Alakeswara to kill liini. In his (Mr, Roberts’) opinion that 
particular Alakeswara was perhaps not the illustrious prabhu raja 
of Kotte, the great scion of the (iirivansa of Vengi, but another 
of the name. 

The authorities cited by Simon de Silva, Mudahyar, had gone 
far to set at rest vexed questions, wliich had baffled historical 
students. These authorities had, at least, clearly established 
that the contention of the Rdjdvaliya regarding the alleged murder 
of Alakeswara by Visidagama Maha Swami, was a prodigious 
myth founded upon nothing surer than vague hypothesis and 
extravagant fiction. 

* [The Rajdualiya is certainly not guilty of the last two statements. 
—Ed. Sec.] 
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12. SmoN DE Silva, Mudaliyar, said titat so many criticisms 
had been raised by his Paper that he could not reply to them 
there and then. He hoped to do so later. * 

13. Mr. B. R. Goonebatne, Gate Mudaliyar, moved a hearty 
vote of thanks to the Mudaliyar, for his very interesting Paper. 

14. Mr. W. A. de Silva seconded. — Carried. 

15. The Chaibman: Badies and gentlemen, inputting to the 
house the vote that has been proposed to Simon de Silva, Muda- 
liyar, for the very interesting Paper which he has read and which 
we have all listened to this evening, I am glad to think that we 
have extracted from him a promise to answer in detail later the 
various criticisms which have been brought forward in the 
discussion which we have listened to to-night. 

Once more 1 go away with my mind a howling wilderness. 
Many learned gentlemen have expressed many diametrically 
opposite opinions ; yet no one has altogether succeeded in convinc- 
ing me that the king in question ever hved at all, or what 
happened to him if he lived, or who reigned in his stead if he did not 
live. AU these points 1 hope will be settled at some future date. 

In the meanwhile we have to thank bimon de Silva, Mudaliyar, 
for his extremely interesting Paper, and I will ask you to pass 
the vote, which has been moved, by acclamation. 

16. i)r. A. Nell proposed a vote of thanks to Sir Hugh 
Clifford for presiding at tne Meeting. This was seconded by Mr. 
E. W. Perera, Barrister-at-law, and heartily accorded. 

17. The Chaibman : I axu much obliged to you, gentlemen, 
for the vote of thanks. 


APPENDIX A. 

The Paper by bimon de Silva, Mudaliyar, deals with a period of 
Ceylon’s history about which Mr. P. Arunachalam has said in the 
Adippola Sannasa Case; j 

All historians are more than usually obscure, and the tangled web 
of Ceylon history during these years is difficult to unravel. 

In that case Mr. H. C. P. Bell, Archreological Commissioner, 
and Simon de Silva, Mudaliyar, both gave evidence. 

Mudaliyar de Silva, by promulgating, in the sworn evidence 
then given by him, the self-same extravagant and speculative 
theories which he in the present Paper triumphantly demolishes, 
has contributed to make confusion worse confounded 1 

The Mudaliyar claims to have established as facts in this Paper 
the following among other points : — 

(1) There was no king of the name of Vijaya Bahu between 
the reigns of Bhuwaneka Bahu V. and Parakrama 
Bahu VI. 

(4) Sri Parakrama Baku’s father was not a king of the name 
of Vijaya Bahu. 


* See Appendix E. 

t District Court, Chilaw, No. 2,954, judgment, July 8, 1904 
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The Mudaliyar’s evidence was recorded in the Adippola ease 
on two occasions. 

At his first examination (January 29, 1904) he stated : — 

“ Alakeswara was minister of Vikrama Bahu III., who is also known, 
as Vijaya Bdhu. Alakeswara is said to have betrayed his king to the 
Chinese, who carried him off to China. Three Bhuwaneka Bahus 
reigned at Kotte. The earliest was Bhuwaneka Bahu V. He was 
assassinated by Parakrama Bahu VI. Pardkrama Baku VI. was the son 
of the king who was taken captive by the Chinese.” 

On March 25, 1904, the Mudahyar again gave evidence. In 
the interval he had heard the statement (quoted from the 
contemporary chronicle Saddharmaratndkaraya by the learned 
scholar Sri Dharmarama, High Priest) that it was not a Sinhalese 
king who was carried away to China, after the reign of Bhuwaneka 
Bahu V., but the Chojiyan Vira Alakeswara. 

In the fight of this information the Mudafiyar modified his 
previous evidence, thus : — 

“ There was only one king carried away by the Chinese. He is called 
Vijaya Baku in the Rdjdvaliya and Vira Bdhu in the Mahdvaijsa. 
This king was succeeded by Parakrama Bahu VI. There was a short 
interregnum, during which the power remained with Alakeswara or 
Alagakkoc^ra. This Alagakkdnara was, according to the Rdjdvaliya 
and tradition, assassinated at the instance of an influential priest 
VidAgama. Vira Bahu is said in the Mahdvatfsa to be the ‘ mother’s 
son’ of Bhuwaneka Bahu V. The relationship is given in the Nikdya 
Sargyrahawa as suhuru badu. I think it here means ‘ brother.’ ” 

The ‘ ‘ history’ ’ thus constructed by the Mudafiyar in the Adippola 
case — after mature consideration and re-consideration — is, there- 
fore, to the following effect : — In the reign of Vikrama Bahu III. 
there was a powerful minister, Alakeswara alias AJagakkonara. 
Vikrama Bahu III. was succeeded by Bhuwaneka Bahu V. ; after 
whom came his uterine brother Vijaya Bdhu, or Vira Bdhu, who 
was carried away by the Chinese. A short interregnum followed, 
during which Alakeswara alias AJagakkonara (Vikrama Baku’s 
minister) exercised supreme authority until assassinated through 
the instrumentality of the priest Vidagama. Pardkrama Bdhu 
VI., son of the Vijaya Bdhu whom the Chinese took away, was then 
placed on the throne. 

That was in 1904. Eight years afterwards in the present Paper 
the Mudafiyar makes a clean recantation of almost every single 
material fact stated by him in the Chilaw court ! 

Except in a few points, I endorse his later views. 

Where I still venture to differ from the Mudafiyar is in the 
conclusions he forces by means of the same species of “ pure 
speculation” which he condenms in others. For, wherever his 
speculative theories demand, he does not hesitate to throw 
overboard authentic chronicles, such as the Rdjdvaliya — to say 
nothing of contemporary sannas. Nothing is sacred to him 
which does not faU into line with his own theories. He is 
stoutly opposed to ancient historians who put faith in tradition. 
Even if the Rdjdvaliya narrative be based on hearsay and 
tradition, it should not be summarily dismissed. 
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Within the space permissible here it is not possible to attempt 
an analytical survey of the authorities which recount how Vijaya 
Bahu was caught in a Chinese stratagem, and how his infant son 
was saved from massacre as related so vividly in the Bdjdvaliya. 

I can but give a summary of incidents relating to the period, 
collected from various writers, in the order in which they appear 
to me to have occurred : — 

After the death of Kali Kala Salutya Barvajna Pandita 
Parakrama Bahu II. ( also known as Dambadeni Parakrama Bahu) , 
Kublai Khan, in far Cathay, hearing that the king of Seilan 
possessed the finest and biggest ruby in the world, and also 
that there were in that Island some of the most sacred relics of 
Buddha, despatched an embassy thither in 1284 a.d.* * * § 

Parakrama Bahu’s eldest son, Vijaya Bahu. then reignedf — a 
prince whose great piety earned him the title of “ the Bosat.” 

The Chinese “ ambassadors were so mgent with that king that 
they succeeded in getting two of the grinder teeth, and they also 
got some of the hair, and the dish from which that personage 
(Buddha) used to eat.”* 

Simultaneously with the arrival of the Chinese emissaries the 
Pandiyan kings sent an army under Ariya Chakrawarti to obtain 
possession of the tooth -relic. J 

The Rdjdvaliya states that treachery was used against king 
Vijaya Bahu, who was captured. The Chinese may have been 
introduced into the palace under the pretence that they were 
bringing tribute. “ In the reign of Parakrama Bahu tribute 
used to be brought from foreign countries. Thinking it was such 
a case Vijaya Balm foolishly fell into the snare and was carried 
off. The king’s four younger brothers were slain.”§ The Chinese 
having treacherously carried off the king, placed the tyrant 
“ Alagexeres ” in his room.|| 

The Chinese and Tamils appear to have joined forces and 
divided the spoil. For though the agents of Kublai Khan 
seemed ‘‘ two grinder teeth,” only one reached China ; the 
other was taken by Ariya Chakrawarti to king Kulasekhara. 
Vijaya Bahu was not taken all the way to China, presumably for 
fear of the displeasme of the Buddhist Emperor, but privately 
disposed of. The conflicting accounts as to the manner of his 
assassination may be reasonably traced to Alakeswara’s anxiety 
to conceal from the people the real facts of his treachery, or of 
the desire of the Buddhist priesthood to conceal the circumstance 
of the deportation of the sacred reUcsto China. 

In 1314 A.D., shortly after Alak4swara was installed by the 
Chinese, Kotte became a royal city, and Alakeswara, who appears 


* Yule, Marco Polo, 11., 295, 301. 

t [The MahdvaifHa editors allot 1275-77 a.d. to Vijaya Bahu IV. — 
Pd. Sec.\ ^ 

I Mahdvansa, XC., 43. [Not in the reign of Vijaya Bahu IV., but 
.shortly after the death of his younger brother Bhuwan^ka Baku I. 

(1277-88 A.D.) Ed. Sec.] 

§ Rdjdvaliya, p. 6(5. 


11 Lee, Ribeyro, p. 24. 
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to have taken the name of Bhuwaneka Bahu, was called K6tt6 
Bhuwaneka Bahu to distinguish him from. Gampola Bhuwan6ka 
Bahu, nephew of Parakrama Bahu, whom the people elected as 
Vijaya Bahu’s successor, and who made Gampola his residence.* 

Vijaya Bahu’s infant son shared with Gampola Bhuwaneka 
Bahu the good fortune of escaping from the massacre of the princes 
by the Chinese. This prince was placed in the charge of Visida- 
gama {alias Vidagama) priest. When the young prince was sixteen 
years old Visidagama raised the people in his favour, put the 
usurper Alakeswara to death, and crowned the legitimate heir 
to the throne as Parakrama Bahu. This event occurred “ on 
Thursday, the Seventh day (T the waxing moon of the month of 
Wesak, and under the Pusa asterism” in the year 1315 a.d. = 
1858 A.B.t 

Meanwhile the Emperor of China having failed to receive the 
tribute enforced on his vassal Alakeswara, sent “ an Ambassador 
Extraordinary, Ching-Ho, and others, to transmit the Imperial 
mandate to king A-lee-jo-nai-warh (Alagakkonara), ordering him 
to present numerous and valuable offerings to the monastery and 
rewarding him by his appointment as tribute bearer. 

When Ching-Ho arrived, about 1408 a.d. , it is presumed that the 
first Alakeswara, the prabhu raja, was dead, and that his nephew, 
Vir a Alakeswara, was in his place, and furthei, that the latter was 
a heretic professing the Hindu religion. When Ching-Ho exhorted 
him to respect the teaching of Buddha and expel the heretics, he 
became enraged ; and having rebelliously refused to comply with 


* LMr. Corea bases his “ summary of incidents ” on speculation to some 
extent. 

There is no authority for the simultaneous invasion by Kublai 
Kh^’s “Chinese” in 1284 a.d., and the myrmidons sent by the 
Paudiyan rulers ; nor for the Chinese and TaJmils joining forces and 
dividing the spoil ; nor for the imagined disposal of Vijaya Bahu ; nor 
for Alakeswara’s anxiety to conceal his treachery — if he was ever guilty 
of such action. 

Further, the date 1314 a.d. (taken from Yule’s “ Cathay and the way 
thither” II., p. 369) is manifestly a printer’s error for 1364 or 1374 a.d. 
The misleading footnote runs: — “ Kotta, or Jayawardhanapura, near 
Colombo, is first mentioned as a royal residence about 1314.” 
Marignolli visited Kotte about 1351-52 a.d. ; but that town was not 
fortified until the reign of Vikrama Bahu III. (1356-71 a.d.), and 
first occupied as a royal capital by his successor Bhuwaneka Bahu V. 
(accession 1370-1 a.d.). See Nikdya Saygrahaya, Mdhavatfsa. — Ed. Sec.] 

]■ BdjdvcUiya, pp. 67—8. [The date given in the tidjdvaliya is 
1958 A.B. This date Hr. Corea, on the evidence of High Priest 
DharmSrama andUpananda Terunnanse in the Adippola Samiasa case, 
would amend to 1858 A.B. Mr. Corea, apparently accepting the priests’ 
evidence as infallible, considers the error responsible for a gap in the 
Rdjdyaliya from Parakrama Bahu II. to Parakrama Bahu VI. Neither 
date will fit Vijaya Bahu IV. or Vijaya Bahu VI. In 1858 A.B. (= 
1314-15 A,D.) Parakrama Bahu IV. was on the throne at Kurunegala; 
in 1958 A.B. (= 1414-15 A.D.) Parakrama Bahu VI. definitely assumed 
the K6tt6 throne. — Ed. Sec.] 

J Tennent’s Ceylon, I., pp. 416, 427, quoting Ta-iainp-yi-tunp and 
Y ino-hwan-che-ke. 
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the Chinese Emperor’s mandate, he was seized and deported to 
China with other prisoners.* 

The legitimate sovereign occupying the throne at the time was, 
I take it, Vira Bahu, uterine brother of Bhuwaneka Bahu V., a 
Sinhalese prince of pure royal descent, belonging to the illustrious 
Siri Sahgabo family of Ceylon monarchs. Vira Bahu was a pious 
Buddhist who “did all that tended to the welfare and prosperity 
of the religion and yielded himself up to the king of death,” whilst 
his brother Vira Alak^swara was “ a native of Solee (Ch6|a) and 
an adherent of the heterodox faith, and so far from honouring 
Buddha tyrannized over his followers.” 

No one should confuse this heretic Chojian, Vira Alakeswara, 
a pestilential enemy of the Buddhist religion, with the staimoh 
Buddhist prince Vira Bahu of the royal Siri Sahgabo dynasty. 

There was an interregnum (pace the learned Mudaliyar) after 
the death of Vira Bahu until the Chinese Emperor, out of com- 
passion, ordered the release of the Sinhalese captives in China, “ on 
the condition that the wisest of them should be chosen king.” 
Seay-pa-tiae/ui, beingaecordingly elected, arrived in Lanka in 1958 
a.b.(=1416 .A.D.),t to be received with great joy and acclamation 
as Parakrama Bahu VI. He was a Siri Sahgabo prince,” nobly 
descended from the pure d 3 Tiasty of the king Sumitra, bom of 

the favoured Solar race.” „ 

C, E, COREA, 


APPENDIX B. 

The interesting Paper on “ Vijaya Bahu VI.” deals with 
matters regarding which existing historical records throw but 
little hght. The information given in the Mahdvatj^a in respect 
of some of the reigns of the period is so scanty that it has 
devoted only one stanza to the reign of Vira Bahu II., although 
it lasted for twelve years. Hence it is difficult for any one who 
writes on the subject to avoid committing some errors. 

(i.) It is a very important question to decide whether there was a 
king by the name of Vijaya Bahu diu-ing the period referred to in 
the Paper, as that name has been given a place in almost every 
modem history of Ceylon, both English and Sinhalese. 

Mr. G. Tumour, the eminent translator of the Mahdvansa, in 
his “Epitome of the History of Ceylon ” written in 1832, gives 
the name Vijaya Bahu as an alias of Vira Bahu II. He was the 
first to make this identification. 

The Bdjdvaliya, though not free from errors and interpolations 
of later liters, is not to be rejected as untrustworthy ; for it 
contams information not to be found in the Mahdvar),sa and other 
historical works, t 


* Beal, Buddhist Records of the fFestern World, II., p, 282. 
t [The Chinese chronicle Ming-she (Tennent, loc. cit. ) merely states 
that, subsequent to being presented at court, in 1411, the captives 
were sent back. — Ed. <Sec.] 

i As an instance, the RdjdvaZiya gives an account of the reign of 
Dhaima Parateama Bahu (1505-27 AC.) mentioned in the TCeUni 
inscription while the Mahdvansa does not give even his name. 
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Inscription No. 172 in Dr. Ed. MuUer’s work, fltrst published 
by the late Maha Mudaliyar L. de Zoysa (C.A.S. Journal, 
Vol. V., No. 18, 1873) is a sannasa by a king named Vijaya Bahu, 
■who was supreme lord of Ceylon, in the ninth year of his 
reign ; and the Tamil inscription at Tiru Ko-vil in the Batticaloa 
District {Taprobanian, Vol. I.), records a grant by a king, also 
named Vijaya Bahu, in the tenth year of his reign.* 

No Vijaya Bahu (except Vijaya Bahu I., who reigned so far 
back as 1066-21 a.c., and who is, therefore, out of the 
question) ruled so long as nine or ten years. Hence the kings 
referred to in the two inscriptions just quoted, appear to be 
identical, and can be identified -with Vijaya Bahu'^,, who is 
stated to have reigned between Bhuwaneka Bahu V. and 
Parakrama Bahu VI. He may be the same as Vira Bahu II., 
or quite a different king. 

(ii.) The account of Parakrama Bahu VI. ’s reign given in the 
MahdvaijfSa (XCI., 14) begins with the words “ tato apara 
bhdgaaamii},” which mean “in the period (of time) subsequent 
to that,” i-e., “thereafter.” This certainly implies that the reign 
of Parakrama Bahu did not commence immediately after the 
termination of Vira Bahu II. ’s reign. 

The Nikdya Satpgrahaya records that Bhuwaneka Bahu V. 
reigned for twenty years(1371 to 1391 a.c.). If Vira Bahu II., who 
followed, reigned for twelve years his rule must have terminated 
in 1403 A.c. 

(iii.) Parakrama Bahu VI., according to the Kdvyasekhara, 
ascended the throne — not in 1953 a.b., as stated in the 
Mahdvar!sa,\}\it — in 1958 a.b. or 1415 A.c. ; and this is confirmed 
by the Saddharmaratndkaraya. 

Therefore it would seem that between 1403 a.c. (when Vira 
Bahu’s reign ended) and 1415 a.c. (when Parakrama Bahu VI.’s 
reign began) there was no ki ng. It is probable that it was during 
this interval of about thirteen years that “ Vijaya Bahu VI.” 
reigned. 

(iv.) In the Kdvyasekhara, Parakrama Bahu VI. is described 
as a grandson of Jaya Maha L5na. “Jaya Mahd Lena ” was 
only a titular name. 

I am glad that the learned author of this Paper has vindicated 
the character of the Venerable Vidagama Maha Swami, to which 
his immortal poem, the L6veda Sangarava (a summary of 
religious truths and exhortations), bears ample testimony. The 
Buddhist monks in the days of the Sinhalese kings were of a type 
far different (with honourable exceptions) from that of their 
representatives of the present day. 

A. M. GUNASfiKARA. 


[* Quoted by the late Mr. H. Nevill ; but without photographic 
reproduction of the TamU text, which would have fixed its age. — 
Ed. Sec.] 
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APPENDIX C. 

The main point of this Paper, according to the learned writer, is 
to prove that Vira Alakfewara was captured and carried off by the 
Chinese, and that he was never known as Vijaya Bahu. 

The narrative of the Rdjdvaliya brings us down to the reign of 
Vijaya Bahu IV. of the 13th century; and then apparently the 
author of that history falls into a serious lapse of memory. He 
leaps clean over a period of 135 years, and closes the account of a 
reign commenced in the 13th century by tacking on a reign which 
ended at the close of the 14th or in the early years of the 15th 
ccnturj'. The two stories seem to fit in. and thence arises con- 
fusion. 

On two (4. 5a) of the five points which the MudaUyar has 
discussed in his Paper, I am in perfect agreement with him. 

It must, I think, be admitted that: — 

(4) Parakrama Bahu, numbered VI. in our histories, was not 
the son of Vijaya Bahu. 

(5o) AJagakkonara, the great \'iceroy, had been long dead by 
the time that Parakrama Bahu came to the throne. 

The opposite theories regarding the parentage of Parakrama 
Bahu are, curiously enough, based on the same admitted text. 
The interpretation put on that text by Messrs. W. P. Banasinghe 
and E. W. Perera is grammatically defensible ; per contrOi the 
other interpretation has not only grammar, but, to my thinking, 
more reason on its side. 

So far I go with the MudaUyar, but in regard to three (56, 3, 2) 
other points * raised by him he would not seem to have made out 
a case. 

( 56) He doubts that V isidagama Maha S wami had yet been bom 
at the time under reference. Possibly the Visidagama he has in 
mind was still not bom. But at that period Head Priests were 
called after the temples over which they presided, and there is 
good historical evidence to show that the Chief Priest of the 
Visidagama Temple (the Mahd-Netra Prasdda) was a prominent 
figure of the hierarchy of those days. 

(3) Further, the learned MudaUyar has been guilty of rashnes 
in contradicting a statement of the Archaeological Commissioner 
Mr. H. C. P. Bell, madeinhis “ Report on the Kegalla District.’' 
When Mr. Bell records that from the death of Bhuwaneka Bahu V. 
to the accession of Parakrama Bahu VT. there was “ virtual 
interregnmn,” he should not be understood to say, as I read him, 
that the coimtry was without any master at all ; but that there 

[* Gunawardhana iludaliyar has not touched here on the Mudahyar’s 
point (1), the existence, or non-existence, of Vijaya Bahu VI. But in 
the introduction to his Guttila Kdvya Varnand (p, 3) he expresses no 
uncertain opinion. “ Vira Bahu was soon driven from his throne by 
his elder brother Vijaya Bsihu [Vira Alakfiswara], who, as between the 
two, had the better right (1396 a.c.) ; and' on the death of Bhuwaneka 
Bahu V . about the year 1900, Vijaya B6hu became sole king of Ceylon.” 
— Ed. Sec.'] 
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was scramble for power, with constant change of sovereigns, 
making the Government more or less unsettled, until the country 
returned to its peaceful tenor of life under a prince welcome to 
the whole nation in the person of Parakrama Bahu VI. 

Now, what is the efiect of the passage the Miidaliyar has 
himself quoted from the Saddharmaratndkaraya , but the meaning 
of which he has failed fully to appreciate ? The writer is showing 
us the devolution of the Crown. He brings us down to the reign 
of Bhuwaneka Bahu V. , where we see the Alakeswara family, all- 
powerful, but with the head of the elan, the great viceroy, loyally 
maintaining the semblance of sovereignty which still remained 
to the king. Suddenly this jnainstay of the throne disappears 
about the year 1386 of the Christian era. Then what do we find ? 
Some six persons named one after another, where we should expect 
to see the name of the king, filling up a period of twenty -four years. 
Of these, one (Vira Bahu) was admittedly king for at least five 
years, and another (Vira Alak&wara) is expressly assigned a reign 
of twelve years. So that these two covered at least seventeen 
years between them ; and. therefore, only seven years sufficed for 
the remaining four. 

Can there be any doubt now of the accuracy of Mr. Bell’s con- 
clusion that during this period virtually an interregniun prevailed ? 

(2) The most important point of this Paper however, seems to 
be whether Vira Alakeswara, the prince deported to China, was 
really king, in supreme authority, or an insurgent prince merely 
in possession of a district, while his brother was on the throne. 

I think this question is completely answered by the passage 
from the Saddharmaratndkaraya quoted by the Mudaliyar. 

According to that passage, if Vira Alakeswara was an 
insurgent, so would be his brother Vira Bahu, who is mentioned 
in the same category, and who temporarily ousted him. 
But, as the kingship of the latter is not denied, it follows that 
the former, as his predecessor and ultimate supplanter, was king 
too. In short, the whole passage gives the list of succession to 
the Crown. 

This is strengthened — if indeed, any strengthening is necessary — 
by the fact that the name of Vira Alakeswara is (to make up the 
“ seven”) counted twice over — once near the top, and once 
again near the bottom of the list. He is first counted as king 
before his defeat and flight, and then again as king after his 
return to power to reign for twelve years, * 

If there still could be any vestige of lingering doubt on the 
subject, all must be dispelled by the circumstances following 
the Chinese invasion. The deportation of the ruler who was 
captured by the Chinese General would never have taken place if 
he was anything less than the king himself. For, had he been a 

* [Simon de Silva explains the “ seven ” otherwise. See ante, p. 320. 
In this view he is supported by Mr. W. P. Ranesinghe, A. M. 
Gupas^kara, and others. W. F. Gunawardhana would here make up 
the “seven” by duplicating Vira Alakeswara; and Mr. E. W. Perera 
(infra, p. 374) is for counting Seneviradun and unifying the two 
Parakramas. The point needs clearing up. — Ed. Sec.] 
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mere subject, the General, the representative of a great Power, 
would simply have handed him over to the local sovereign to be 
dealt with as he deserved. 

But even logic is not necessary in this case. For though the 
Mudaliyar relies on the Chinese chronicles for his contention that 
Vira Alakeswara was a free-booter, those chronicles are explicit 
in their statement that the prince carried ofi to China was the 
sovereign prince, the king of the coimtry. 

Finally, I desire to state ‘that the Mudaliyar’s reliance on the 
Mahdvansa, in support of some of his contentions, is misplaced. 
The Mudaliyar must know that the great name of the JHahavai^sa 
is no guarantee of the historical soundness of the later chapters of 
that compilation. He knows that after a long period of decay 
of national learning, due chiefly to the ravages of the Portuguese, 
those chapters were added to our National Chronicle at a time 
when light was again just breaking in. The author of those 
chapters was only a pioneer, and no one would be justified in 
quoting him as a final authority. 

The Mudaliyar has — unwittingly no doubt — also misquoted 
history in one place. He makes the Mah6var}sa say that when 
Bhuwaneka Bahu (V.) had reigned twenty years his days were 
numbered. In point of fact the Mahdvar}sa says nothing of the 
kin d. Evidently the Mudaliyar is quoting from a translation : 
he should have given the original. * * * § 

Nevertheless the Paper itself touches important ground, and 
every one should feel very much obliged to the Mudaliyar for 
affording Members of the Society the opportunity of discussing 
points of such interest. 

W. F. GUNAWARDHANA. 


APPENDIX D.t 

Among the “ modern writers” who have touched on the subject 
of the Chinese invasion of Ceylon in the early years of the 15th 
century, Simon de Silva, Mudaliyar, specifically mentions : — 

(i.) “ The Archaeological Commissioner,” | 

(ii.) “ The writer of a Paper entitled “ The Age of Sri Parakrama 
Bahu VI. ”§ 

(i.) As regards Mr. Bell’s brief notice of the episode, it should 
be remembered that it was written in 1892, or twenty years ago, 
and was based on the only material then avaUahle, necessarily 

* [See Mr. Bell’s Postscript, ante, pp. 292-3. — Ed. <Sec,] 

t ”^6 “ uncorrected proof ” of the Paper entitled “ Vijaya Bahu AH. 
by Simon de Silva, Mudaliyar, reached me far away from my library, 
and only a few days prior to the General Meeting of the Asiatic Society 
on June 29, at which it was fixed to be read. It was not possible, 
therefore, to deal with the Paper fully. The provisional Memorandum, 
forwarded to the Society at the time from Polonnaruwa, has accordingly 
been revised and enlarged since. 

t Archjeological Survey ; Report on the Kegalla District (Sessional 

Paper XIX., 1892), pp. 92-3. 

§ C. A. S. Journal, Volume XXII., No. 63, 1910. 
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imperfect at best. Even so, the summary of events, as therein 
provisionally put forward, may yet prove to need comparatively 
little amendment when the tangled historical skein has been 
finally unravelled. 

(ii. ) When Mr. Edward W. Perera wrote his full and instructive 
Papers in 1904 and 1910, more light had heen thrown on that 
dark period of Ceylon history — nearly a quarter of a century — 
between the accession of Vira Bahu (as the Nikdya Saij.grahaya 
and Mdkdvaifjisa call that ruler) in 1390-91 A.D. and 1414-15 A.D., 
when Parakrama Bahu VI. became firmly seated on the tluone. 

Yet Mr. Perera will possibly tidmit that his plausible story of 
“ Alak4swara : His Life and Times ”* is open to criticism in 
places. 

Simon de Silva, Mudaliyar, in the present Paper, sets himself to 
lay at rest once for all the several points he raises. 

Has he succeeded ? He has not. 

In point of fact the subject is still in great part a hopeless 
“jigsaw puzzle.” Only detached portions can be correctly fitted 
together even now. These are separated bj' gaps which may 
perhaps never be fully filled from the chance “ pieces ” of evidence 
from time to time turning up in Ceylon, unless, and until, resort is 
had to Chinese authorities for “ extra bits ” essential to joining 
up the whole “ puzzle ” squarely. 

Wholly undeterred by the recognized difficulties, the Mudaliyar 
in this Paper has made a bold effort to force the aggravatingly 
obstinate “pieces” together, willy nilly. Thus, blithely, with 
wondrous confidence, he attempts to jam down that “square 
piece ” — one of the invasions of Ceylon, whether by Malays or 
Tamils, which occurred in the reign of Parakrama Bahu II. (13th 
century) — into the “ round hole ” of the Chinese expedition of 
1408 A.D. ,whichoccurredsome 140years later ! If, to theordinary 
student trained on sober lines, the bizarre “picture” of events as 
thus recklessly pieced together appears to present an impossible 
“Futurist” look — well, -what of that? It must be the student 
who has the squint ! 

To come to the several points, five, which the Mudaliyar trusts 
that he has proved satisfactorily : — 

(1) No king of the name of Vijaya Bahu reigned between 

Bhuwaneka Bahu V. and Parakrama Bahu VI. 

(2) The so-called “ king ” captured by the Chinese was only 

an insurgent prince, or petty ruder, called Vira Alakfe- 

wara or Vira AJagakkonara. 

(3) No interregnum followed the Chinese invasion of 1408 a.d. 

(4) The father of Parakrama Bahu VI. was “ Jaya Maha 

L6na,” not Vijaya Bahu. 

(5) The “ Dictator ” Alakfewara had long been dead, and 

Vidagama Maha Sami probably not bom, when 

Parakrama Bahu VI. came to the throne. 

It will be convenient to take these points in the reverse order, 
and to italicize them for clearer reference. 


2 c 


* C. A. S. Journal, Vol. XVIIT., No. 55, 1904. 


12 - 1 '’ 
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(5 a b) The stib-king Alake^ara was dead, and Viddgama Mahd 
Sami probably not born, when Pardkrama Bdhu VI. came 
to the throne. 

These are purely side issues which should not have been intro- 
duced into the present Paper. They are in no way relevant to 
the existence of Vijaya Bahu VI., the real question here. 

Mr. E. W. Perera can well defend himself against this fresh 
attack, thinly veiled, on his carefully worded Papers of previous 
years. But it may perhaps be allowed me to point out that — 

(а) The original Alakeswara, the prabhu raja, whose aid 

(according to the Nikdya Sangrahaya and Saddharma- 
ratndkaraya) was called in to bring together the 
Convocation of 1912 a.b. (1368—69 a.d.) in the reign of 
Vikrama Bahu III. (accession 1356-57 a.d.), could not 
well have taken any active part, even if he was stUl 
alive — which is very doubtful — in 1411-12 a.d., when 
Parakrama Bahu VI. probably began his long rule, 
though not crowned till 1414-15 a.d.* But Mr. Perera 
in his Paper referred, I take it, not to the first great 
Chief of the clan but to a descendant. 

(б) Similarly, Vidagama Maha Sami, the author of Buduguna 

Alar},kdraya (1471-72 a.d.), could hardly, it may be 
assumed, have been the “venerable monk Visidagama ’’ 
who (according to the Rdjdvaliya) played the chief 
rdle in placing Parakrama Bahu VI. on the throne. 
Mr. Perera spells the priest’s name “ Vidagama ” in his 
Paper, but clearly refers to Visidagama of the Rdjd- 
valiya. 

The Mudaliyar would have been better advised to avoid raking 
up in this Paper points quite immaterial to the true issue. 

(4) The father of Pardkrama Bdhu VI. was "’Jaya Mahd Lena,” 
not Vijaya Bdhu. 

The Mudaliyar has quoted two minor contemporary records, 
Perakumba Sirita and Vrita Ratndkara Panchikd, to prove that 
“ Jaya Maha Lena ’’ must have been the father of Parakrama 
Bahu VI. Of these two works, the stanza in Ppakumba Sirita 
is admittedly open to two constructions, and, therefore, “cuts 
both ways” ; and both may have elected to style the father of 
Parakrama Bahu VI., owing to the high office he held, simply 
“ Jaya Maha Lena ” instead of using his actual name. 

But the Mudaliyar has no right to ignore wholly the Kdvya- 
sekharaya (acknowledged to be the leading poetical work of the 
period), as well as the Rdjdvaliya prose narrative. 

* Presuming that Alakeswara prabhu rdia was but 40 years old in 
1368-69 A.D. — ^he is more likely to have been 45, or even more, when called 
upon to exercise so important a function as the holding of a general 
Convocation of Monks — he would, if alive, have reached the age of 88 
in All-12 A.D. 

does not share this view. See infra, p. 380. 
note *.—Ed. Sec.] ' ' f » 
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In the Kdvyasekaraya the writer, detailing the geneaology of 
Parakrama Bahu VI., makes him grandson of “ Jaya Maha 
Lena.” 

“ In this, the 34th, year of the reign of King Parakrama Bahu, the 
celebrated Kdvyasikaraya was composed and finished in language most 
chaste. He was an ocean of gem-like virtues, a diadem on the heads 
of all kings, grandson of Jaya Mahd Lena, who was an ornament to 
the Lambakama race. He came from the pure lineage of the 
illustrious Vijaya Bahu of the Sevalu race, and of the puissant 
Parakrama the Great, and of Agra Bodhi, and Vijaya Bahu.”* 

Further, the Rdjdvaliya gives his father’s name as Vijaya Bahu 
and that of his mother as Sunetra Maha Devi. 

The confusion cannot be definitely cleared up, until we learn, 
from some fresh source, what was, or were, the actual name, or 
names, of the noble scion, or scions, of the Mehenawara line, who 
at that period bore the title, hereditary and purely honorific, ■\ of 
“ Jaya Maha L4na,” or “ Chief Secretary connected with the 
Sacred B6-Tree.”t 

Meanwhile there is no reason, so far as at present ascertained, 
why either the father or the grandfather of Parakrama Bahu VI., 
or, for the matter of that, both in turn, should not have held this 
titular honorific post — thus reconciling pro tanto the apparent 
contradictions of the several writers. 

That a Chieftain styled " Jaya Maha Le Sitana ” lived during 
the reign of Vikrama Bahu III. , and that he was a close friend 
and coadjutor of the Alakeswara of the day, is established by a 
long inscription, dated in Saka 1295 (1373-74 a.d.), formerly 
existing at Gampola,+ relating to Niyamgampaya Vihare. 

(3) No interregnum followed the Chinese invasion. 

(2) The so-called “ king ” captured by the Chinese was an insurgent 
prince, or petty ruler, called Vira Alakeswara or Vira 
A lagakkoridra. 


* Translation by Mr. W. P. Ranesinghe, quoted in Journal, C.A.S., 
Vol. XXII., No. 63, p. 35. 

t The title “Jaya Mahd Lena” was first conferred by king D6va- 
nampiya Tisa on BoJhi Gupta and Sumittra, two of the seven princes 
who brought over the Bo branch from India {Bodhivansa). 

In a registered tudapata (N. W. P. No. 3397) granted by Sri Parik- 
rama Bahu III. in Saka 1212 (1290—91 a.d.), the donee is styled 
“ Savulu Bala Suriya Jaya Mahd Mudaliya,” direct descendant of 
“ Bdla Suriya Bandara,” son of “ Suriya Got Kumara,” who escorted 
the branch of the Sacred Bo Tree. 

I Many years ago (before the inception of the Archaeological Survey in 
1890) a copy of this valuable inscription from “ Gampola vela ” came 
into the writer’s hands ; but all efforts to trace the actual stone record 
have so far failed. If on a slab, it may have been buried with other 
sculptures, which a former incmnbent of Niyamgampaya Temple is 
known to have so hidden ; or more likely it lies somewhere beneath the 
mud of paddy fields of which the owners thought it might deprive them. 
Such action hse been known. 

2c2 
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So far back as 1892 I wrote : — 

The accession of Sr! Parakrama Bahu VI. put an end to the 
virtual interregnum which followed the Chinese invasion of 1408 ad. 
and the deportation of his father Vijaya Bahu.* 

The first part of that statement (note the important qualifi- 
cation) cannot be controverted : the latter part, however 
probable, remains unproved. 

Whether it was Vijaya Balm VI. who was “ deported ” may 
— in the absence of absolute proof — continue to be matter of 
opinion ; but as to a “virtual interregnum ” there is no possible 
place for doubt. 

For that a de facto ruler (call him “ Vijaya Bahu,’' call him 

Alakeswara,” or what you wiU) was undoubtedly carried off by 
the Chinese, and that he was no mere “ insurgent prince” but a 
paramount sovereign, must be admitted by the Mudaliyar and his 
supporters — unless they are prepared to challenge the accuracy 
of the passages already translated from Chinese chronicles. 

The Chinese were no strangers to Ceylon, whose kings had 
practically been long tributary to their emperors. They could 
not but be well informed as to the ruling monarch ; and would 
most assuredly make no mistake in regard to the true status of 
“ the king of the country ’’ they captured, and deported from 
Ceylon, in 1408 a.d. 

Both Sinhalese and Chinese records are agreed that a prince 
called “Parakrama Bahu” was placed on the Ceylon throne 
not long subsequent to the capture by the Chinese of a Kotte 

ruler, t 

In the interval, therefore, of three to four years, which followed 
the king’s deportation and repatriation by the Chinese, the 


There is too much internal evidence in the copy preserved to discredit 
its genuineness — at least in great part. The inscription relates mainly 
to “ Java Maha Lena Pirivena,” and extensive and costly repairs and 
additions made to the “ ■ ' ’’i ' a Vihare,” atGampola, by 

“ Jaya Maha Le Si anr jn/ Register, III., 151, for 

the Tradition); whilst Alake-wara, “ lord of Vanchi and a crest jewel 
to the Girivansa” {Vanchiparddhi sochinikvasa sikhdmani), similarly 
improved the Vihare at K laniya These Ministers (Mantrisvarayans 
“ lived (in friendship) shining like the two brothers. Sun and Moon 
(ira sanda deb 'yan ae bebal' vasamin).” 

The signatories to the record, after the king Vikrama Baku Deva, are 
Vijaya Baku iflpci, Parakrama Balm $pd, Alagakkdndra. and Jaya 
Maha Le Svdna. The date Saka 1295 (1373-74 a.d.) — if the copy of 
the record gives it comctly — would extend the reign of Vikrama 
B.-ihu III. slightly. As the Nikdya Sangrahaya makes the 15th 
year of Bhuvaneka Bahu V. coincide with 1929 .a.b. (1385-85 .'.D.), 
that king’s reign may have been taken (if he served a term as fipa, 
like Parakrama B4hu V.) to commence in 1370-71 .i.d., though 
Vtkrama Bahu was still on the throne. 

* ArchEeological Survey: Report on the Kegalla District (Sessional 
Paper XIX., 1892, p. 81). 

t Saddharmaratndkaraya ; Tennent (Ceylon, Vol. I., 622-25), quotmg 
from Ming-ahe and Woo-heo peetk. 
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Sinhalese Kingdom of Kotte must have been left to rule itself 
during what was a “virtual,” if not veritable, interregnum.* 

The Bdjdvaliya puts it plainly : — 

After this [the deportation of the king], as there were no kings in 
Lanka {paauva Lai^dve rajun niti seyin), the Minister Alakeswara 
dwelt at Rayigam-nuwara and the bind (sister’s son, or son-in-law) of 
Parakrama Bahu remained at Gampola. 

In support of his contention that there was no interregnum, the 
Mudaliyar merely quotes the Mahdvansa and Nikdya Saygrahaya 
to show that Bhuwaneka Bahu V. was succeeded by his brother- 
in-law, Vira Bahu, and the Mahdvansa alone — by itself a very 
unreliable record for this disturbed period, owing to its much later 
compilation — ^to prove that Parakrama Bahu VI. ascended the 
throne on the death of Vira Bahu, and that immediately. 

He would bridge the gap of nineteen years from 1395-96 a.d. 
(the latest known date in Vira Bahu’s reign) to 1414—15 a.d., by 
keeping that king on the throne from 1390-91 a.d. contimiously. 

The only assured dates, so far known, from the Sinhalese 
and Chinese chronicles (apart from sannas and inscriptions)]" 
between 1390-91 a.d. (when Bhuwaneka Bahu ceased to reign de 
facto and Vira Bahu assumed kingly ofSce) and 1411-12 a.d. 
(when Parakrama Bahu VI. seems to have come to the throne) 
can be counted on the Bngers of one hand. They are these 

1395-96 A.D. Inquiry authorized by Vira Bahu into abuses in 
the priesthood (1939 a.b.). 

1405 A.D. Ching-Ho, Chinese General, plundered by .4 iec-I:oo- 
nae-wurh (AJagakkonara). 

1408 A.D. Capture and deportation of the king, Alee-koo-nae- 
wah. 

1411-12 A.D. Captives released, and sent back to Ceylon. 


* Were there “two Richmonds in the field,” (i.) Parakrama Bahu 
Bpdna, the grandson of Seneviradun, and (ii.) $ri Parakrama Bahu, 
afterwards Mahd Raja, the son of Vijaya Bahu and Sunetra Devi, 
crowned king in 1958 a.b. (1414-16 a.d.) ? 

After specifying Alakeswara prabhii rdja, Kmnara Alakeswara, Vira 
Alakeswara, Vira Bahu fipa, Vijaya Bahu Kpa, Tnnayesa, the 
Saddharmaratndkaraya passes on to Vira Alakeswara’s varied fortunes 
and captrue by the Chinese. Then it mentions at once “ Parakrama 
Bahu fipa, grandson of the above-said Seneviradun” (Sena Lapki- 
dhikara Senevirat) ; and proceeds: “At the death of these seven 
persons, there had elapsed to (the month of) Poson 1958 years from 
the death of our lord Buddha and 1722 years from the establishment 
of Buddhism in Ceylon. Tlien it was that Parakrama Bahu, Maha 

B5ja, descended from the Sakya race attained the throne in the 

Island of Ceylon.” 

Accepting as correct the genealogy of Parakrama Bahu VI. given 
in that standard work, the contemporary poem Kdvyastkharaya, to 
admit the imity in duality of the two Parakrama Bahus, would involve 
the further identification of “ Jaya Maha Lena ” with Senevirat. 
Quod est demonstrandum. 

t The tnlingual (Chinese, Persian, Tamil) inscription on a slab 
unearthed at Galle in 1911 bears date circa 1409-10 A.D. 

^ Sessional Paper XIX., 1892, U)c. cit., p. 92. 
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The silence of the two Sinhalese contemporary chronicles, the 
Nihaya Sangrahaya and Saddharmaratndharaya, regarding the 
ultimate fate of Vira Bahu is ominous. We know only that he 
was alive in 1395-96 a.d. 

FaUing Sinhalese records we must, therefore, in our present 
imperfect knowledge of the history of those stirring years, turo to 
Chinese authorities. And according to the Chinese histories it 
was an Alagakkonara, or Alsikeswara, who was “ king of Ceylon ” 
in 1405 and again in 1408 A.n. 

Unless, then, it can be proved from other sources than the 
eighteenth century Mahdvay^a (here a “ broken reed ” on which 
alone the Mudaliyar rests unwisely) that the Chinese chronicles 
are unreliable, and that Vira Bahu continued to reign uninterrupt- 
edly until succeeded by Parakrama Bahu VI. , it stands to reason 
that there must have been two de facto rulers of the Kotte king- 
dom, Vira Bahu and his elder brother Vira Alakeswara, between 
1390-91 A.D. and 1411-12 a.d. 

(1) No king of the name of Vijaya Bahu reigned between 
Bhuwaneka Bahu V. and Parakrama Bahu VI. 

With delightful cynicism the Mudaliyar styles his Paper 
“ Vijaya Bahu VI.,” and incontinently proceeds to contend that 
no such king reigned at that period. 

The Mudaliyar imwittingly adduces material evidence which, 
followed up, leads to his own confounding. 

He incidentally gives an extract from the “ Harisa Sandesaya,” 
a poem written during the reign of Parakrama Bahu VI., and 
addressed to the then incinnbent of Keragala .Vihare, the 
Hierarch Wanaratana. This monk is spoken ot (to quote the 
Mudaliyar) as “ grandson of Sudasun Maha Lena, the husband of 
Patmavati, daughter of the minister Attanayaka, who was brother 
of the noble Alak6swara.” 

At Keragala Temple, less than thirty miles from Colombo, 
stands directly in front of the Vihare a stone slab, inscribed on 
both sides. The inscriptions are cut in the Sinhalese characters 
in vogue at the time, and are legible almost throughout. 

This double record has not been published hitherto.* 

The front of the slab bears a gal sannasa (No. 2) dealing with 
boundaries and lands of Keragala Vihare to be inherited in 
pupillary succession from “ Sri Raja Guru Wanaratana Maha 
Swami.” The grant was executed by “ Sarmas Tiruvaraham 
Perumal,” upon order issued from the Palace at “ Jayawardhana 
Kotte,” in the 11th year of “ Sri Sanga Bodhi Parakrama Bahu 
Chakravartti,” i.e. , Parakrama Bahu VI. This inscription. No. 2, 
was carved the year after that of the same k i ng at Kudumirissa, 
not far distant. 


* Line for line transcripts of the full text of the two inscriptions 
(KCTagala, Nos. 1 and 2), with translations, are given at the end of this 
Memorandum. For the texts I am solely responsible ; in the transla- 
tions A. M. Gurias^kara, Mudaliyar, has lent much friendly and valued 
aid. 
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On the reverse side — facing the Vihare — is inscribed* another 
grant (No. 1), the writing on which is to all intents similar to 
that of its fellow. 

This latter sannasa is of extreme importance, so far as the 
present point is concerned. 

The inscription is dated “ in the 11th year of Sri Sangabo Sri 
Vijaya Bahu Maha Baja.”t It passes on through the incumbent 
“ Sri Raja Guru Wanaratana Maha Swami ” of Keragala, the 
possession in pupillary succession of certain villages inherited 
from, and owned by, the hermit (wanawdsa) monk of Wattala, 

“ Naga Sena Maha Tera Swami.” 

Now, independent of the irrefutable palseographic proof 
afforded by the form of the Sinhalese characters, by the virtual 
identity of their lithic script, and by the manifest connection 
between these two records cut on one slab, the true period of the 
Keragala inscription of Vijaya Bahu VI. is firmly clinched by 
a beautiful piece of collateral evidence. In cormeetion with 
the Vihare distinct mention is made on the stone of certain 
important personages, some of whose names, position, relation- 
ships, and actions, are alluded to in contemporary poetical and 
prose works of repute, notably Attanagaluwar},sa, Mayura 
Sandesaya, Nikdya Sai}grahaya, Saddharmaratndkaraya, and 
Ha7),sa Sandesaya. 

Those personages were the two Ministers “ Ajagakkon&ra ” 
and his brother “ Atthanayaka,” and their sister “ Patmavati,” 
who was married (as the Sansa Sandesaya tells us) to “ Singana 
Sudusun Maha Lena.” 

The passage with which the Kerj^ala record No. 1 opens reads : — 
B1 ebAGAL.\ iNSCBIPnON, No. 1. 

Text. 

1. SSeseos'So ^ SrfcsSljg ©aarftfjnssiO d 

2. tpaBsaDCSiS) ^ge'eswJcBg (® 

3. X tsi®ss} Qeo 

4. e33^cS3®«f ess'saj^d' a5ZsJ®33sS*r} 

5. ^S)c5§ 8833^ . . . 

Translation. 

To Keragala Vihare, erected in the eleventh year of Sri 
Sangabo Vijaya Bahu, Maha Raja, by (the Minister)]: Atthana- 
yaka of Daia-sen-gamuwa for the devotions (worship and offerings) 
of Patmavati, sister of His Honour A]agakk6nara who was 
(staying) with him (belong) 

* The writing covers a space 3 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 9 in. 

f It is immaterial whether it was cut then, or (as quite likely) when 
the other record (No. 2) of his son, Parakrama B&hu VI. (11th year), 
was inscribed. 

t Half of the six letters which immediately follow “ Dala-sen-gamu” 
are much worn. The doubtful letters are tentatively supplied and the 
word read “ {Mantrivarun)” which is simple and applicable. The 
present day texts of the JIai}sa Sandesaya, giving “Alasengamu 
Hunannaru,” are almost certainly corrupt. See infra, p. 362, note t. 
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The somewhat parallel passage in the Hansa Sandesaya (stanzas 
183, 184) is as follows : — 

Hansa Sandesaya.* * * § 

Text. 

183. 03j2aG — Siagui 02U03e3®caS 

OTa C3 gvdsn ®a3®JaSgssi0 

®SJo5 .^gd' «pg®e3jslcag gsnsslin d^f 

®aj3 gsd gaa® — ^gcfla3}®ffi>J-(S0de3^ 

^fsfajsnocs^a ®>sS eag srf®<d 

d § ®e33§di 8g®§0ssl§ gg ssJ®cd 

S § 0 sn Seos^a ®a3®(^ «sa 

0id@®«D Q®i-^ ig0®cS2si SSqiS) ®cS®e» 

S S 0 JO ^QiSi asiseJ edSg sn 

j 3 S 0 Sn ag0 g^gdj,0iO @20 20g 20 

184. §(^ ScsaaJ ae2(5 — sS5g2si §§ 2 sl ©d-zss 

^ 0 20° SoB^ §§^20630 §g2Si 0 20 

!S @®20 2 d gdS gdegdideoll epgal 0 20 

298dg 2a®3 aes — «pi®0®«3)g «f®jde3 

a§03 @cS2rf ^ § ®J qpigdig ®g© 20 

3903 03 M 3 sg 9 ©agdisl ®ge3 20 

a 3 g 02odsJ2O (35®®2 s 1 §d®030 0 

§ d{, g © 20 dsj 20 di, 0 ®® 2 d 0 

®i jS g 02nd25l2n f©0g §s3(^§ 0 

20 ® g 02odsl2O ©aS® S®ag 0 

Translaiitm.TI 

183. “ (There was a noble named) AJasengamu Hunannaru, 

Chief of the Sacred Bo-tree (establishment) and grandson of the 
Great Elder Nagasena who lived in a forest retreat and improved 
Wattala vihare : 

“ (There was a) Chief Secretary (named) Si^ana Sudasun 
(Asigrahaka Sudarsana) who was husband of the princess 

* Edition 1902, by Sri Dharmarama, High Priest. For variant 
readings see {, §, |i, T); 

t Migantaru. 

t vedu. Mr. W. P. Banesinghe, adopting vedu for bendu, would 
translate : “ husband of Padmavaktra, royal sister of Attanayaka, who 
gave birth to His Highness Alagakkonira, who consorted with Alasen- 
gamn Hunannaru, chief of the Bodhipala clan,” &c. Mr. E. W. Perera 
a(^pta this rendering. It forces the conclusion that the Alagak- 
topara of the Eeragala inscription was uncle of him of the name in 
the Saysa Sandesaya. This needs proof. 

§ edu sonduru paramalavun. 

!| euraturamini. 

H By A. M. GuQasekara, Mudaliyar. 
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Piyumavuvan (Padmavati), sister of the Minister Attanayaka 
connected with (bendu) the great A{agakk6nara, who was (staying) 
with him (AJasengamu Hunannani) ; 

184. “ Worship the (Hierarch) Wanaratana, who is his 

(Singana Sudasun’s) amiable grandson, descendant of a renowned 
farnily which, by means of wealth received from the Lemeni 
(Lambakarna) race, has, like the moon, clearly manifested itself 
and become known to the world: (worship this) chief of monks, 
who has made his shining lotus-like feet a garland on the 
heads of kings ; who in knowledge stands foremost among all 
learned men ; who in munificence recalls the heavenly tree and 
cow of plenty ; who has made his faultless words sweet like 
nectar to all his hearers ; who expounds the text of the Buddhist 
scriptures in laudable and pleasing manner as if he were a second 
commentator (after Buddhaghosa) descended (on the earth) ; who 
has become known to the whole world like mormt Meru ; who has 
attractive qualities like a shining image of gold ; and who resembles 
the Chief Minister of the king-like Muni (Buddha) who had 
received Ruwandiva (Ratnadvipa, lit. ‘ Island-gem,’ i.e., 
Ceylon).” 

Conclusion. 

There is unimpeachable and conclusive evidence, therefore, 
aflforded by the Keragala inscription, combined with the title of 
Parakrama Bahu VI. ’s royal father on the Kudumirissa slab,*that 
a paramount king (Mahd Raja) styled Vijaya Bahu (VI. of that 
name) of the Siri Sai}ga Bo, or true Sinhalese, dynasty did reign 
for at least eleven years in the period between 1390-91 a.d. and 
1411-12 A.D. 

His existence then being established, the question remains : 
Who was “ Vijaya Bahu VI. ? ” This is the real crux. 

It is still not possible to fix this king’s identity with absolute 
certainty. But, by taking a line through all the evidence available 
at present, we may narrow within close limits the selection from 
the stand-out personages who “made history” between circa 
1360 A.D. and 1410 a.d. 

The following are important clues which may be gleaned from 
Sinhalese, Chinese, and Portuguese writers supplemented by lithic 
records : — 

(a) The AJakeswara family was of the Giriwarisa, and migrated 
originally from Kanchi-puram in Southern India.t 


• The reference in the Kudumirissa inscription is quite clear (lines 
10, 11), andreads: — Brdhmandjdtiyata pitruMahaBajjuruwanwahanse 
veda indadi niyamikalavii agrahdraddna sanmurddha karand pinisa 
“ (having learned that his) father. His Majesty the Mahd Raja, had, 
in order to gain the bliss of release in heaven, decreed in his life-time 
to the Brahmin caste.” See Journal, C. A. S., Vol. X., No. 34. 

t Niyamgampaya inscription ; Atlanagaluva^a ; Nikdya Sayyrahaya; 
Saddharmaratndkaraya. 
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(b) In Ceylon it first came into marked prominence during 

the reign of Vikrama Bahu III. (accession 1356-57 a.d.)* * * § 
in the person of Alakeswara prdbhu raja, that King’s 
Prime Minister, who made Kotte into a fortified city.f 

(c) This prabhu raja had a son, Kumara Alakeswara. { 

(d) He also had two nephews (sister's sons). Vira Alak^wara 

and Vira Bahu. They were of the Mehenawara wansa.% 

(e) During the reign of Bhuwaneka Bahu V. both an Adagak- 

konara and his brother Atthanayaka were Ministers. || 

(/) Two nobles of the name are mentioned in the Sagama and 
Keragala inscriptions and the Hansa Sandesaya. 

(gf) Patmavati, sister of Alagakkonara, was married to “Singana 
Sudasun Maha Lena” of the Lemmi raoe.^ 

(h) The grandfather of Parakrama Bahu 'VI., whatever may 

have been his real name, was styled titularly “Jaya 
Maha Lena,” according to the Kdvyasikharaya. He may 
well be identical with the ” Jaya Maha Le Sitana” who 
was a Chief Minister in the reign of Vikrama Bahu III.** * * §§ 

(i) The de/acto ruler (whether as ^pd or King) from 1390-91 a.d. 

to 1395-96 A.D. at any rate, was styled Vira Bahu, be 
he entitled or not to the synonsrm Vijaya Bahu. ft 

(j) Vira Bahu’s elder brother, called “'Vira Alakeswara,” 

reigned subsequently for a period of twelve years. 

(k) Bhuvaneka Bahu V. did not die in 1390-91 a.d., but 

abdicated, or was deposed, with retention of de jur^ regal 
right to issue sannas. He was aUve in 1404^05 a.d., 
if not in 1 406-07. §§ 


* An Alake^ara may possibly have risen in the reign of Bhuwaneka 
BAhu IV. (accession 1344-45 a.d.) to sufficient influence to be named 
among the several Chiefs in the Gadaladeniya inscription. A ‘ ‘ Kis^nka 
Patiraja ” is included therein. 

I take this — the first — opportunity of cancelling the incorrect state- 
ment made by me thoughtlessly twenty years back (Sessional Paper 
XIX., 1892, p. 92), and which I have long noted for withdrawal, that 
the Minister Conar whom Ibn Batuta mistook for the king when passing 
through Oonacar “ was an Alagakkonara.” “ Conar ” (Col. Yule 
®t)ggests kunwdr, “prince”) was in reality the “Sultan” (or King) 
himself, according to Ibn Batuta, not his Minister (Journal, C. A. S., 
Extra No. 1882, p. 44). 

t Nikdya Sai}yrahaya ; Saddharmaratndlcaraya ; Mahdvar}sa. 

I Saddharmaratndkaraya. 

§ Sagama inscription ; N ikdya Saxfgrahaya. 

!! .Mtanagalm ay.sa ; Mayura SandeMya ; Sagama inscription. 

II Keragala No. 1 ; Ha'ysa Sandesaya. 

** Niyamgampaya inscription. 

tt Nikdya Saygrahaya. 

Sa(WiannaratndJ^aya. 

§§ Ganegorla and Goctagama sannae ; Vegiriya inscription ; Maha- 
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(1) The opposer of the Chinese in 1405 a.d. was "the reigning 
king, A-lee-koo-nae-vmrh (A]agakk6nara), a native of 
Sollee, of the heterodox faith,” and “king of the 
country.” * * * § 

(wi) The king of the Kotte kingdom deported in 1408 a.d. was 
likewise an A-lee-koo-nae-ivurh (AJagakkonara), accord- 
ing to Chinese histories ;f but called Vijaya Bahu in 
the Rdjdvaliya. 

in) In 1411—12 a.d. the captives were released, and Seay-pa- 
nae-na {“ afterwards named Pu-la-ko-ma Ba-zae-La- 
cha” i.e., Parakrama BahuRaja) invested with the royal 
dignity, t 

(o) Parakrama Bahu VI. probably commenced to reign in 
1411—12 A.D., but was not crowned as Paramount 
Monarch [Mahd Rdja) and Overlord (Ghakrawartli) until 
1958 A.B. (1414-15 A.D.). By that time Alakeswara 
prabhu rdja and five others of that ilk were dead, as well 
as Parakrama Bahu £pana, grandson of Sena Lankadhi- 
kara Senaviradun.§ 

Was then Vijaya Bahu VI. identical with (i.) Vira Alakeswara, 
or with (ii. ) the latter’s younger brother Vira Bahu, who succeeded 
Bhuwaneka Baku V. in 1390-91 a.d., or (iii.) washe — to offer every 
alternative — Vira Bahu’s elder son, whom the Saddharmaratnd- 
karaya calls Vijaya Bahu fipa ? 

(iii.) In favour of the last we have this — and this little only — 
viz., that, like his father before him, he held the office of ^pd, and 
was named Vijaya Bahu. 

(ii.) As regards Vira Bahu himself. Tumour’s oft disputed 
double denomination of the successor of Bhuwaneka Bahu V. 
as Vijaya Bahu VI. , alias Vira Bahu II. , has yet to be definitely 
disproved. 

(i.) On present probabilities, it seems likely — though by 
no means certain — that the Alakeswara who was deported in 
1408 A.D. was not identical with that truculent “ infidel” (Kumara 
Alakeswara, quite possibly) of the same name, who had defied 
the Chinese three years earlier (1405 a.d.) and may figure, in the 
traditional narrative drawn from the Rdjdvaliya, as “ the heathen 
Alagexere,” usurper after the capture of his sovereign and traitor 
finally. II 

In that case, Vijaya Bahu VI. may be no other than Vira 
Alakeswara “ who fell into the Chinese snare,” and was deported 
in 1408 A.D. 

At that, then, we must fain leave the question of Vijaya Bahu 
VI.’s identity for the present. 


* Se-yih-ke-foo-choo (Tennent, loc. cit.). 

t Ming-she and Ta-ising-yi-tung (Tennent, loc. cit.). 

X Ming-she and Woo-heo-peen (Tennent, loc. cit.). 

§ Saddharmaratndkaraya. 

;1 Rdjdvaliya', De Couto (Journal, C. A. S., XX., p. 67) ; Ribeiro. 
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But, be the luckless captive who he may, as far as the present 
Paper (which denies the very existence of Vijaya Bahu VI.) is 
concerned, it is not absolutely essential, however desirable, to 
know what name the ruler deported in 1408 a.d. bore. 

It is only necessary to show, by clear proof, that a kin g called 
Vijaya Bahu (whether he had, or had not, alternative appella- 
tions) reigned for some years at the end of the 14th and early 
years of the 15th century, which would make him the sixth (VI.) 
sovereign ruler of that name. 

And this irrebuttable proof, the slab at Keragala Vihare, 
strengthened by the Kudumirissa reference, affords. 

Keragala Inscriptions.’'^ 

No. 1. 

(Vijaya Bahu VI.) 

Text. 

1. SiS'eaeoe'gjj (g Sd’csaag d 

2 . (® 

3. tsi^^disd)-\ a®2si cto ^(geo23}®C3l<^oc5' 

4. 5e®eoJq<3' 8i^ 

5. ®Ge38 2S)<5§ sa^daiQ §eo3d' esaxu 

6. 2S3 od&esoSi as ®®S ®<»8«5 coes®es)3g 

7. SS8 miad BoSBQ 

8. gsJ esSossJ 8a3eac ®Eo®j5}d£53§«d ’ 

9. oasesjn Sag OiBsa tp 

10. ^ <53® .S9es032da)® sdo ®®S S)^ ®<s)8«2 esess^es>? 

11. g 8(^ ®88 «p?§ sssad ®}S@Q ifiSS 

12 . esStsisJ &®® ®zxs 3Q BssiBsfs&aS 

13. ®a3®jn<5'e53®a5 sa«sD25)8 «3i8«S Oszngg &2S)ido 

14. oS S)^ ^ogvcosa 4:gee03jn eos ®®S ®co0t52 coes 

15. @^S3g 8^ S(J 'pfS (^Sid ®3S®Q tfi 

16. ajgafg 635(33 503 ®®5S Qcsg (a©§® 

17. ^8S@ce 530jsl !S>idcaQ g dodcgdi Qeydi^m 

18. ®eo3e£©3©sl8eoal®£3®<5f (Sascsxn Qjsl§ ssd® 

19. odoe<B}fi ®i®02s5 &odB3 2S>BdiS3d® ®iS>OT«g2!l 


* Muller {Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon, 1883, 170) has a brief 
reference to K^agala Vihar6 : — “ There are the ruins of a temple, stone 
pillars, a dagaba, and upright slab covered on both sides with an 
[«ic.] inscription in modem Sinhalese characters. It [sic.] begins Sri 
Sangfaabd Parakrama Bahu, and belongs most probably to the Same 
Farakrama Bdhu (VI.) of Kotie who inscribed the stone at Pepiliyana 
temple.” 

Muller, therefore, evidently did not read the record on the reverse 
side, which belongs to Vijaya Bahu VI. 

t See ante, p. 347, note t The Hay-sa Sandesaya, as the text here has 
come down to us, is open to grave doubt. The reading “ Alasengamu ” 
followed by “ Hunannara,” or “ Migantaru,” clashes with the K^agala 
slab, from which this text has been carefully copied by the writOT. 
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20. ss>i*?9 53i9i*a «f>* 

21. ssc 6®3 ®£2©zn dd ^?)dd ®t03^i®isS spfg 

22. 63j,® jai?d©gsiJ ^833 §zn ©>©§ oSs'^ssl Stf 

23. eo&3S»ffi>3Q e3©2sJi>3 Saigdb cossss33 ®cs3 ^*2 

24. a ostnosS. 

Translation. 

To Keragala Vihare, erected in the 11th year of Siri S^ga B6 
Sri Vijaya Bahu, Maha Raja, by (the Minister) Atthanayaka of 
Daja-sen-gamuwat for the devotions (worship and offerings) of 
Patmavati, sister of His Honour Ajagakkonara who was (staying) 
with him, belong (the following villages ; to wit) : — 

(i.) Paragoda, including the houses, gardens, trees, planta- 
tions, fields, fallow lands {omta), jungle, pools, &c., the extent 
within the boundaries (lit. four limits). 

(ii.) Embiilgama Kusalanagama, together with its houses, 
gardens, trees, plantations, jungle, pools, fields, fallow lands, 
&c. , the extent within the boundaries inherited by uninterrupted 
sacerdotal descent from the Great Elder {Maha Tera Sami) Naga 
Sena of Wattala. 

(iii.) Angoda Kusalana, inclusive of its houses, gardens, 
trees, plantations, jungle, pools, fields, fallow lands, &c., the 
extent within the boundaries, situated in Panabunu K6ral6,$ 
which had continued in possession of the Great Elder Naga S6na, 
the hermit monk (wanawdsa), of Wattala. 

Inasmuch as all these villages and lands have remained, 
since the time of the Dambadeniya monarchy (lit. from the 
Dambadeniya period) up to this day, without dispute or disturb- 
ance by any person of whatever status, in continuous possession 
of the priestly line of Wanaratana, Hierarch (Maha Svdmi) of 
Keragala, Preceptor to His Majesty (Raja Guru), it behoves 
futme Kings, Sub-kings, Chief Ministers, and others, after full 
inquiry, to keep in mind the upholding (of these benefactions) 
in perpetuity, (thus) acquiring (Buddhist) merit. 

No. 2. 

(Parakrama Bahu VI.) 

Text. 

1. es©esS i§ Sdb^Jn ©'■©s <5'3e^aa33d' 

2. §®sl S5e5C3!?'a33 edr)^®a3g 

3. S!S>S^3l2d8ta2de'«3 e®'iS)3©e3ri©!n 2S30 

4. c8 gri £3Ke'g3ri83sl <§ d>d<^di QsidSisi ® 

5. ta3 £^3@al0eas5i@'ri®c!5 Sag adSa 

♦ The mason in commencing the 2l3t line forgot to insert 9d 

after sp. 

t Dhathd S6na grima. Cf. the modem Dalugama in the Adikjm 
Pattnwa, Siyane Korale. 

J The Pepiliyana inscription of Sri ParSkrama Bahu VI. has P&ia- 
bunu bada.” In a Kadayim Pota where the twenty-eight divisions of 
M&ya Rata are given, “ Panabimu ” is placed between Pasyodum and 
Kelani-degam. See Taprobanian, Vol. III., pp. 55, 59. 
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6. OiSjoaas zshidasQ z^teQtsi co@ joa @® 

7. S SgSSaesd'ggaafflc ^iC3 

8. 6g @>co0e3 eoesev^sa® §(^ S)3d 

9. SS 503 060^ sad'is} £p?§ Sceo0Q i0®as)3<3' 

10. c iS3d'2S35nj5l ep552®i5535QaS2s5 ©^©acSsd S0cS 

11. 2si da^SotsQsi S)i2ico§isi efi-exsGcsssi ejesB 

12. Qoissi ®cn32sl S>^2si ifiS} 

13. dg S30d'sa<5'® ®is>2nig5jj®<agsJ SesjSjsl 8 

14. sjd’sJ qpgc^sJ (3acS'-<£Saa^ efi332n3jss^0a5J 

15. agSasssoosffil ©inaeSoasn ®js33i55d'sn ®0 m0 (§03 

16. @00303331 SS§02jlOce8 ^oB0§in @3S)l£6@o^ 

17. ®3ge33®a agassi^^a® 01060 ca^35)g0 

18. ffil ^5at3S3®c32rf 3^© @®®eo052si @® ^ 

19. 803^003 503833055^03 go3®3 g3slS00 CSJsl 

20. eo8sSd'i0d'jnf @53d'i®36®o @®«Soe2n @ca0e2 ifi 

21. ajfig 33i<3'eo0O (S® a3i®co2oS52rf co^@0 0i8 

22. 53g 503 co0oJ^35^ fcSssl cagiS'ii^g 603 ca^&Ojexaoi Q 

23. e3303^5ss5 ®<5(f33d'ga3S 0»it3'ssl^i0co33r)30§c3'i8 

24. 83038 <5'al®d®§0i8530 sos ®cn®§@'e335®-<s^ co<5 

25. 0i8a3S ©tgcS'i fSsrf 6'2a3<3’.<«S®333e8 503 ©:iffi)®c8 <a 

26. ^ ®533)Ssj253S ®®?S esjacS’ ®3®® g3slgS80 oseoa^S. 

Translation. 

Hail ! In obedience to the command vouchsafed by His 
Majesty the Overlord Siri Sangabddhi Parakrama Bahu, pos- 
sessor of the wealth of the whole kingdom of Lanka which is 
illumined by prosperity, on the 15th day of the bright half 
of the month of Navam in the eleventh year (of His Majesty’s 
reign), when present in the Ahns-giving HaU of his Palace at 
Jayawardhana Kotte, (His Majesty) delivered with his royal 
hand a stone-cutting chisel, in order that a writing should be 
engraved on stone so that no person, of whatever status, including 
Chief Officers of Ratas and Korales, Assistant Koralas, soldiers, 
hired labourers, servants at the Palace of the Queens, Durayas, 
elephant keepers, horse keepers, cattle keepers, hunters, and 
herdsmen, may be guilty by act, or even byword, of any dispute, 
confiscation, transference, or divided opinion, in regard to Kusal- 
an-gama of Keragala and its appurtenant Silummasara, Putupa- 
gala and Naka^dapala. together with the houses, gardens, trees, 
plantations, jungle, ponds, fields, fallow lands, meadows, slaves, 
cattle, and all else, which shall have come down in pupillary 
succession from the Hierarch Wanaratana, Preceptor to His 
Majesty, — (1) Sanhas Tiruvaraham Perumal (certify) to the fact 
that this royal sannasa has been inscribed on stone and granted. 

(The following are) tlie boundaries to Keragala, including the 
aforesaid houses and gardens : — On the east, Gangule-vetipala 
and the rock ; on the south, Swduruku]a and the galpotta ; on the 
west, Magulkaranda, ijran-ela-gana-vs^uressa, and Raamaluwe- 
vetipala, Gemadi Pokuna and the galveUya ; on the north, Torana- 
kosa and Vekadaya galpotta. 
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It behoves (all persons to know) that the (lands within the) 
aforesaid four boundaries have been bestowed. 

POSTSCBIPT. 

Since my Memorandum on his Paper entitled “Vijaya Bahu 
VI.” was written, Simon de SUva Mudaliyar has published a 
“rejoinder”* to the free criticisms that Paper naturaUy called 
forth. 

Without reverting at full length to the several points raised by 
the Mudaliyar, which have been already threshed out ad nauseam 
by himself and his critics, certain assertions in his “ rejoinder ” 
cannot be allowed to pass unanswered. 

Above all it is necessary to rebut the unsound arguments he 
has put forward against the Keragala inscription No. 1 being 
assigned to Vijaya Bahu VI., who reigned either at the end of 
the 14th and beginning of the 15th centuries, or in the early years 
of the 15th century. 

Before dealing with this last question, I will allude briefly 
to a few other points which demand passing notice. 

(i.) Alakifwara Prabhu Baja ; Viddgama Mahd Sami. 

Mr. E. W. Perera has nowf himself met the attack of the 
MudaUyar upon his assertions as writer of the two Papers 
“Alakeswara: His Life and Times” and “The Age of Sri 
Parakrama Bahu VI.” 

Mr. Perera was not bound to take immediate — or, for the 
matter of that, any — notice of such criticism on his Papers 
written from two to seven ye6«s ago, considering that it is both 
belated and not relevant to the present Paper, which, as stated 
above, denies the very existence of Vijaya Bahu VI. 

(ii.) The Sit^halese word “ munuburu ” does not necessarily 
mean “ grandson ” only. 

Admitted ; but why strain the sense here into “ descendant,” 
when the more usual meaning is almost certainly intended ? 

There is no reason, so far as is known, why the honorific titular 
office of “ Jaya Maha Lena ” should not have been held, as 
already suggested, by either the grandfather, or the father, of 
Parakrama Bahu VI., or by both in turn. If this prove to be 
correct, nearly aU the apparent contradictions by contemporary 
writers as to his parentage will vanish, f 

(iii.) Ftro Bahu was succeeded by Parakrama Bahu VI., 
according to the “ Mahdvansa ” 

The words in the iV/a/iduanso (XCI. 15) translated “thereafter” 
do not necessarily imply (as A. M. Gunas^kara Mudaliyar has 
well pointed out)§ immediate succession. They cover an indefinite 
term of years following the death of Vira Bahu. For cogent 

* Appendix E. I See ante, p. 342. 

t See »n/ra. Appendix F.,pp. 380-1. § See ante. Appendix B., p. 337. 
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arguments previously given “ it stands to reason that there must 
have been two dfi facto rulers of the K6tte kingdom, Vira Bahu 
and his elder brother Vira Alakeswara, between 1390-91 a.d. 
and 1411-12 a.d.” 

Further, pace Simon de Silva MudaUyar, there is ample 
“ evidence forthcoming to rebut” the assumption he would draw 
from the expression “thereafter,” viz., that no interregnum, 
virtual or real, occmred in the years between Vira Bahu’s 
accession in 1390-91 a.d. and the “inauguration” of Parakrama 
Bahu VI. in 1414-15 a.d. 

(iv. ) Scone miscalcuLated Dates. 

The Mudaliyar writes : — 

(a) “ The Convocation of Priests held during the reign of Bhuwaneka 
Bahu IV. (1347-51 a.d.).” 

He repeats this error further on. Bhuwan6ka Bahu IV. came 
to the throne in 1344-45 A.D.,* and reigned for at least ten years. 

(b) “ The Mahavaysa date of the accession of Parakrama Bahu VI. 
is 1953 A.D., which may be taken as 1411 A.D.” 

It may not. That date correctly worked out is 1 953 a.b. — 544-3 
= 1409-1410 A.D. 

(c) “ Panckika Pradipa speaks of the Saks year 1379 as the forty- 
fifth of the king’s (Parakrama B4hu VI. ’s) reign : that makes the year 
of his accession 1411 a.d.” 

Itdoesnot. Saka 1379 — 45= 1334, which then(1334 -j- 78-9) 
-- 1412-13 A.D. 

(d) “ In the Ndmdwaliya, Saka 1343 is described as the tenth year of 
the reign of Sri Parakrama Bahu: this too works out as 1411 a'd.” 

It more correctly equals 1411-12 A.D. 

(e) “ The Buduguna Alaifkdraya (1472-73 a.d.).” 

The work was in reality composed in 2015 a.b. , or 1411-12 A.D. 

The safest approximate date to adopt for the accession of 
Parakrama Bahu VI. on prc.ient evidence, amid the confusion of 
differing contemporary Sinhalese writers, would appear to be 
1411-12 A.D. For this regnal reckoning wiU best fit in with the 
Chinese date for the release of the captive king and his family 
deported from Ceylon in 1408 a.d. 

The date more usually favoured, viz., 1958 a.b. {Kdvyase- 
khamya, Pepiliydna and Saman DevdU inscriptions), or 1414-15 
A.D., most probably apphes (as suggested by Dharmarteia High 
Priest and Mr. E. IV. Perera) to the ahhiseka or inauguration 
ceremony. 

* The Gaclaladeniya and Lankatilaka inscriptions record his 
accession in 8aka 1266 ( = 1344-45 A.D.). The Nikdya Sangrahaya, 
SaddlMrmaratndkaraya, and Bdjaratnakaraya (followed blindly by the 
Mabdvacisa) give 1894 a.b. as the fourth year of Bhuwaneka Bahu IV 
which runs out (1890 — 544-3) to 1346-47 A.D. As the writing on the 
rocks cannot he, the best way to reconcile the inscription dates with 
that of the chronicles is to presume that Bhuwaneka Bahu IV. reigned 
first at Kurunegaia, and moved his capital to Gampola in 1346-47 a d 
This is not unlikely. 
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(v.) Keragcda Inscription No. 1 {Vijaya Baku VI.). 

The MudaUyar would cut “ the Gordian knot ” which the 
Keragala inscription of Vijaya Bahu VT. presents to him, in 
delightfully simple manner. He would throw back the record 
some sixty years, to the reign of the last of the Kurunegala kings, 
the obscure Vijaya Bahu V., or Jaya Bahu, who immediately 
preceded Bhuwaneka Bahu IV., the first of the Gampola rulers 
(accession 1344—45 a.d.). 

And on these grounds : — 

(o) Because the Pontiff who presided at the Convocation of 
Priests held during the reign of Bhuwaneka Bahu IV. happened 
to bear the same clerical appellation, “ Wanaratana Maha Sami,” 
as the incumbent of Keragala Vih^6 who hved in the days of 
Vijaya Bahu VI. and Parakrama Bahu VI. 

Could an argument be more unsophisticated ? Mere similarity 
in the name of Buddhist monks is, of course, valueless as proof 
of their being identical. As well argue that some Be Silva, 
MudaUyar, of (say) GaUe, who was well advanced in years about 
1850 A.D., is no other than the worthy MudaUyar and Chief 
Translator to Government, resident at Colombo, who wrote the 
Paper on “Vijaya BAhu VI.” in 1912 a.d. ! 

But there are definite resisons for differentiating the two monks. 

The MudaUyar, whilst trying to make full capital out of the 
chance similarity in the designation of two hierarchs of the 
Buddhist church, has omitted to state that the “ Wanaratana 
Maha Sami ” of Bhuwaneka Bahu IV.’s reign did not belong to 
Keragala Vihare but to Amaragiri. 

Moreover, he heis to admit that the latter “Maha Sami would 
appear to have died in, or before, 1369 A.D., for at the 
Convocation held under the auspices of Alak6swara in that year 
the Maha Sami who presided was Dharmakirti.” 

Further, the MudaUyar wiU hardly deny that the “ Wanaratana 
Maha Sami ” of both the Keragala sannas (No. 1, Vijaya Bahu 
VI. ; No. 2, Parakrama Bahu VI.), named on the same slab and in 
virtuaUy the same form of character, was one and the same priest. 

Sannasa No. 2 admittedly belongs to Parakrama Bahu VI. 
of Kotte. Wanaratana of the Hansa Sandesaya, &c., was then 
Sai^ha Thera or Hierarch. 

Does the MudaUyar seriously expect us to find in the “ Bajagum" 
of No. 1 — the fellow sannasa — Wanaratana Maha Sami of Amara- 
giri, who was in aU probability dead by 1369 a.d. ? 

(6) I think, therefore, it may be accepted that the K^agala sannasa, 
as weU as the two sannas referred to by Mudaliyar A. M. Gunasekara, 
were granted by, or during the reign of, Vijaya Bihn V. of Kurunegala 
between 1336 a.d. and 1347 a.d. 

The MudaUyar here airily throws all discretion to the winds ! 
He not only ignores the strongest palseographic evidence 
fatal to his contention, but allots to his nominee, ^aya Bahu 
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cdias Vijaya B^u V., for the purpose of his argument, the 
eleven years “between 1336 A.D. and 1317 A.D.-”* * * § though 
from what reliable Si^alese history, contemporary or other, 
he gets those dates it is hard to say. For it is not stated in any 
extant native citronicle — not even in the Nikdya Say^/rahaya 
and SaddJtarmaratndkaraya, written less than eighty years after- 
wards — how long in the first half of the 14th century Jaya Bahu 
actually reigned. In point of fact virtually nothing beyond 
their names and piety is recorded of Vijaya Bahu V. (Jaya 
Bahu) and his immediate predecessor Warmi Bhuwaneka Bahu 
III., except that their reigns, and that of Pandita Parakrama 
Bahu IV. (who preceded the latter ruler), covered a period of 
forty-eight years. 

(c) The MudaUyar translates part of the opening sentence of 
the Keragala inscription (No. 1) thus : — 

“ Patmavati, the elder sister of Alagakkonara, who was 
sta 5 dng with him (Arthanayaka).” 

He follows this up by twice stating that Ajagakkonara was 
at this time “ a suboi-dinate of Arthanayaka.” 

For this startling assertion the Mudaliyar offers no sort of 
explanation. 

Presumably he would read into the words "taman langa un’'% a 
derogatory sense. But clearly the expression does not — here at 
any rate — connote inferiority. The honourable terms pddayd 
(Keragala sannasa) and vtum {Hai}sa Sandesaya) applied to 
Alagakkonara are not those used to an inferior. If one 
gentleman stays with another from mutual liking and as social 
equals, is either “subordinate” to the other? -And yet on 
such ill-considered premises the Mudaliyar bases the extraordinary 
argument that “as Alakeswara became prabhu raja during the 
reign of Vikrama Bahu III. (1356-71 a.d.) the inference is 
obvious that the Keragala in.scription must be of earlier date 
than 1356 a.d.” 

The famous Alakeswara family came into history (so far as is 
known) only after the rise into prominence of the prdbhu raja, or 
Chief of the clan, who, according to Sinhalese chronicles, became 
Prime Minister to Vikrama Bahu ni.§ " 

It was still more in evidence during the reign of the next Ifing 
(Bhuwaneka Bahu V.), and some members of it played active 


* As Bhuwaneka B4hu IV. came to the throne in 1344—45 a.d., 
Vijaya B&hu could not have reigned up to 1347 a.d. 

t According to a SdjdvnUya, or fifty-two according to the 
Mahavai}sa editors. 

t Hansa Sandisaya, stanza 183, reads ohu veto un. 

§ If it was Alakeswara prabhu-rdja who was the “ Sivalkolu 
Lakdhiwu Ahikara of the Hapugastenna and Kalugamuwa inscrip- 
tions^ (both dated fiaka 1281 := 1359—60 A.D.), as well as of the Gampola 
mscnption (8aka 1282 = 1360-61 a.d.), he must have been Prime 
^ister to both Parakrama BShu V. and Vikrama BAhu HI. 
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parts in the troublous days which closed the 14th century and 
ushered in the 16th. 

But apart from these side, though substantial, objections to 
the Mudaliyar’s assertion, the best test lies in the form of the 
Sinhalese script in which the two inscriptions at Keragala are cut. 
In both the characters are virtually the same. Any one with eyes 
in his head who can read old Sinhalese writing on stone, and 
will take the trouble to examine them, is bound to admit that the 
Keragala saunas are very closely similar to each other in the con- 
formation of their characters, but that the script in both yields m 
finish to that of the Pepiliyana record of Parakrsma Bahu VI., 
engraved in the 39th year of that ruler’s reign. 

To fix the true period of an inscription an opinion based purely 
upon disputed collateral issues can, assuredly, carry little weight, 
where the palaeography of the record is ignored — whether 
deliberately, or (as seems to have been the case with the 
Mudahyar) through downright unfamiliarity with the script. 

The Mudaliyar has not quoted a single contemporary lithic 
record, copper plate grant, or ola manuscript, to back his 
astonishing pronouncement ex cathedra that the Keragala sannasa 
(No. 1) belongs to the time of Vijaya(Jaya) Bahu V., i.e., to the 
years preceding 1344-45 a.d., the date when, as above stated, 
Bhuwan4ka Bahu IV. ascended the throne. 

As such wholly unsupported, not to say reckless, declaration, 
by the Chief Translator to the Ceylon Government, if left 
unrefuted, may grossly mislead students of Si^alese history 
and epigraphy, I have ventured, with some reluctance, to take 
upon myself the production of unimpeachable palseographic proof, 
which conclusively disposes of the question for those capable of 
deciphering old Sinhalese script carved on rock and stone. 

Accompanying this Postscript are presented photographic re- 
productions from estampages of eight stone inscriptions. These 
carry back undeniable record — littera scripta manet — of the 
Sinhalese hthic script from 1422-23 a.d. to 1346-47 a.d., or for 
three quarters of a century.* 

The inscriptions are : — 

1. Lankatilaka (Bhuwan4ka Bahu IV.) : 1345-47 a.d. 

2. Hapugastenna (Parakrama Bahu V.) : 1359-60 a.d. 

3. Gampola (Vikrama Bahu III.): 1360-61 a.d. 

4. Sagama (Bhuwaneka Bahu V. : 1370-71 a.d. (accession), 

6. K4ragala,No. 1 (VijayaBahuVI.): early 1.5th century. 

6. Vegiriya (Parakrama Bahu VT.): 1415 a.d. circa. 

7. Keragala, No. 2 (Parakrama Bahu VI.): 1422-23 a.d. 

Of the above, the records at Vegiriya and Keragala (Nos. 1 
and 2) aSord positive evidence of the form of character in 


* Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 belong to the Central Province ; Nos. 5, 7 to 
the Western Province. 

*> D 9 
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vogue at the beginning of the 1 5th century ; whilst the La^katUaka, 
Hapugastenna, Gampola (Vigulawatta), and Sagama inscriptions 
enable a comparison to be made of the gradual evolution of 
Sinhalese writing as cut on stone during the latter half of the 
14th centtuy. 

The student’s attention is specially drawn to the quaint forms of 
such letters as the ® and and in particular to that infallible 
test letter <5,* the interesting evolution of which is so marked. 
From the “key hole” and “ pear” type of the middle and later 
part of the 14th century it took a “tadpole” form, gradually 
developing the “tad” from the 15th century onwards, until the 
letter became the “ long-stalk tuber” of modem manuscript. 

The transition in the shape of this specially characteristic letter 
was far more rapid between 1350 a.d. and 1450 A.D. than later. 
The literary activity of the reign of Parakrama Bahu, and its long 
period of internal peace, tended towards the adoption of a more 
settled standard. Thus, it is a comparatively simple matter to 
differentiate between a record of Bhuwan6ka Bahu IV. or 
Parakrama Bahu V. and the Keragala inscriptions of Vijaya 
Bahu VI. and Parakrama Bahu VI. ; but not so easy to fix the 
exact decades of aannaa belonging to the 16th and 17th centruies. 
In the 18th century the style of writing became florid and more 
decided. 

The three earlier records are, it should be noted, dated in the 
Saka varsha ; and can, therefore, be placed in the actual years 
of the Christian era in which they were engraved : the four later 
records (that at Sagama is undated) depend for their allotment 
Anno Christi to the real dates (very approximately known, but 
still not definitely fixed) of the accession of Vijaya Bahu VT. and 
Parakrama Bahu VI. 

1 — Lank^tilaka.t 

(Bhuwaneka Bahu IV.) 

Plate C. — Only the left portion of the first 21 fines of this long 
inscription is shown on the Plate. For full transcript of the 
text, and translation, see Jomrnal, Ceylon Asiatic Society, Vol. X., 
No. 34, pp. 83-95. 


* I plead guilty to blundering in this respect myself. In my com- 
parative inexperience of Ceylon palaeography twenty years ago, I 
attributed the Warakagoda inscriptions (Sessional Paper XIX., 1892, 
pp. 81-3) to Parakrama Bahu VI. (15th century). They may even be 
carried back to Parakrama Bahu I. (12th century), during whose reign 
the neighbouring record on Devanagala was cut. 

t The Latjkdtilaka and Oa(btlddeniya inscriptions open almost exactly 
alike. In both the record is dated in the “ third year of King Bhnwa- 
nSka Bdhu (IV.), lord of Tri Sinhala, who ascended the throne of this 
(island of) Lanka in the year 1266 of the Sri Saka era.” Saka 1266 
= 1344-45 AD. 

Vihar6 was built by Seni Iiankddhikdra Senevirat ; 
^dalMeni Vihdrfi improved by Dharmmakirti the Elder and endowed 
by Seneviradun and several other Chiefs. 
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Plate C. 



lankAtiuka. 

(Bhuvandka Bahu IV. : Third Year = 1340-7 A.D.) 
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Text. 

1. 0 <a23S®@'c8ssl tSisJ^eoe^ ®^ace taesiQ Sd'i^ 

eeq 

■ 2. ®^83ea®c^ ©eo ssoMa53Seojsl®s5 ^esJ© 8g<3’i8D®Js5 osslaa^ 

® (C) (8g) 

3. ©eao^^sl 8§® oeasSgJsJ esi^^^S ■2S>i<3'§ «2 js1®©i9 

®3QsJ 

4. ®elaj3©2xr ©isJa •33i<3'§ &q&Qi3 ®3Q2 s{ (§ ©eoa^SaS 

caj^sslQ 8003 ©^ (8@®) 

5. easS^JjJ a*ScS© 8g© S3agc8is}®^2S33S5a2sl®82jf &®©^ 

®93§ (s3^) (®®aeo) 

6. <s*)0<5o§§ d^Oisi ®©sS «pi®®4jn3®Kf eag 

Qoffi>3 (00) (flKSa^ig) 

7. ©odif ®<5§<S’tiy<^i©al05Oi5l®82sJ 8®e3j0(5’iKJ0co»l®8sl 

(03«a) 

8. ®302sJ 8@©®®S ®iQ&2S)3!si^ oQtsi ®«a3&'J«)idd0 

^as}03 ea8 (o^dbajrJ) 

9. ;p®®*srf «5aJ®a5)g«i80a^a5«35 ? ■a3i<^§ tp8J5l §<?g 

Qdi (si) 

10. Bo©ssi®«f gg 0j92a3f 2d 003 «f 088 Scesd ©tssSo 

aosS 

11. esiOesSaaJroeajd e8i2B®O2n®0e30 S)idg es^ssdi© a^^ajsl 

gffl003do© 0 (03) 

12. «f£30 «S»Co 82 d ®®®8© 8gdi03253 ^0d ©g «S50g®02d 

(*P) 

13. gsJa^0®ffl3S2d «8§di escCsoagjd 

awaSid {<Pi®5) 

14. 6§ joi^jd ®82O30<>i33§233d®c6j ©©idacd «3§<g g®9 

•^aos (id) (esd) 

16. .«So a40a®3acei33^®C2d 8^00 ®302!gsl e32sJdi,0jd 
OsSdbtS' (® 2 d®® 2 d) (§^00) 

16. ffl30zg2sJ os5<3bd®jd®®sd Sg ag^e2»30 Stsississi 
iag (®d) (®^C88 affl) 
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17. c Sgd'iSajna agSi ©esjsl 

aasJS 

18. 0 ^eae8sJa330 ©qgssg^nas} cp^agfiS agSegSsJaasaj 

S3 (<S'<s^ '5®§) 


19. sa®4sl®(a255 Sg di^dxi Sf acJ-^®© wSsaS oacJj, 

SD3 {-^^!sS) (agScS 

20. BQssdtSiisi ©tad'sSjsl sidssSdt. eSD^Scsagsl 

Sfflad'ara (S3 2)251) 

21. ®*n®oe50 0 oS)30d 8251 ?s3®ssl®<irl sn® qj zsiq ©soSssl 

d'x2s5g2O0 ©CO (lasSal) 

»■ 

2. — Hapngastenna. 

(Parakrama Bahu V.) 

Plate D. This inscription has been referred to recently : see 
ante, p. 295. The full correct text is now published for the 6rst 
time. 


Text* 

■§ <ats) 0®®c82d 02s} 
sjel aggce assjjg spg 
diigtd Bdi-^ ^ S3dbg 
® Sog S3®ig3el3^ eg 
0s3i tfB sSceSso 

®®j03 ^(3 *F§^i 

§ aassJssjd'SosaBssJ ^sjjf 

0 C5g0S sSamSsrf §5^ 

^ gsa®o!2si O0jsl®o32n 
»Bqzs! (jd) 2S)zs)3 (cs) ee§®ffi)sl03 
SjdS-^ss (g ^sooaDjag 
sjJ 06O2d®el0 es2s>cl^(2d) ffijgf 30 
C*s}Sg tfQsijd 0«te). 


* Tfe record must have been cut by a Ta mil stonemason ill- 
acquainted with Sinhalese orthography. Note taisgotj for oe>»A-oj, 
®0 for qiO» for and the reduplication of so, oo, and s 

before a)«K, esga sdoSj, and «§. 

. ^ •atara paao. Cf. the early rock inscription at 

fNorth-Weetem Province) Meni Vihnra hiikani eagaya satara 
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Plate I). 



H .'kPL'G ASTEKS A. 

(Parakrama Bahu Fifteenth Year .A. I). KtoO -do ) 
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Plate E. 
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Translation. 

As it was reported that the watercourses and dams of (the 
tract df fields) Kirallamota had been out of order for three or four 
hundred years, I, Sival-koju LakdhiwuAdhikara,at(theasterism) 
Pusa, on Sunday, the third day of the dark fortnight of (the 
month) Uuduwap in the 15th year of Sri Parakrama B^u (V.), in 
the year 1281 of the illustrious ^ka era expired, having caused 
(the repairs) to be commenced, and the tract of fields also to be 
reclaimed and fuUy improved, (dedicated it) to the Sacred Tooth 
Belie, (and offered) the four priestly requisites* for (the acquisition 
of Buddhist) merit. 

3. — Gampola. 

(Vikrama Bahu HI.) 

Plate E. Transcript of the text of the Vigulawatta inscription 
at Glampola, with translation, was published in Archsological 
Survey Beport on the Kdgalla District, Sessional Paper XIX., 
1892, pp. 78-9. 

A. 

1. ^ (923 

2 . 

3. 3ce 

4. gcS'i^^isl 

5. ^ aag 5s 

6. sarfSOTj <pie3® 

7. 8 OigScs @'8g<^i8So5 

8. SSgg jpi 

9. 2023} Qtss, fas«5 tfdS 

10 . jsi @'203820 @>038 

11. 2£} essJScs e32oeJ tsitsiS 

[c 82 o] 

12. 2s} @>§<^0 S'®?! § 

13. d ' 

[«3d] I 

14. »q 33 <S(^di tsiWisi I 

15. 82 sJ g^g8!5’i2d8a32r}®'sS . 

16. 825 ! gesSSQtd ®025J 8 | 

17. 2sl S'^es 02s52o0e32sl i 

18. 8®2c}@'eS0 8^© 


B. 

1. asd^'JSJsfi c“if§ 2fS233 

(58Stei 

2. @>3203 c?'®5 tpS2a3c5’8S53 

3. Odo^® tp§25)3^Q@E3 

4. rfcDSas estgdorfSito 

5. Sd’Ses) e3]Sdbc^8®S3 


See note t a»U«, p- 362. 
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4,— Sagama.* 

(Bhavaneka Baku V.) 

Plate F. This important inscription of twenty-one lines 
belongs to the reign of Bhuwaneka Bahu V. It has weathered 
considerably in places. 

The chief interest of the record lies in the reference to “ the 
two brothers, Alakeswara (and) Devamantriswara ” {Aldkeswara 
DevamanlTiswara de he sawda)f of the Mehenavara race {MenavaTO, 
hula), who may quite probably be “Vira Alakeswara” and “ Vira 
Bdhu,” his younger brother, of SaM}w,rrnaratndkaraya. 

The translation is offered tentatively in places where the text 
itself is doubtful. 


Text. 

1. ig gesif S(SS25f 5§ao0 Sq 

2. iS) (g 

3. 6i&(£t^3S3®BtS3isie>d (qp@®)j!as) 

4. 63200 g<33ssc» ca 

5. ggQ ^®9 d§ 8 s)j SSi 

6. ^a9 ©oioaScca 825Ja3o(» QdsQO ®®gco 

7. gcnaad ^&Qd §s)32ad sSesoiad ®082si ®0D®2Og2a 

8. 20g S5^g0 

9. e^-j- ®®025}f0 ®03jsgsi (dz^ssij) esgeoa 2S}dss3 gfsJcsDSaoS 

10. 0 8s900 aSozn^osssl ssod-dats (oisljoS) ojoa 

11. am t^ssdom ©ago33®8 gSoj® 

12. Segce3®8 (£S0{6)§2ii ®®(®e8 ®g8!03 geojg^cSjsl) 0o 

13. 2030 02O32OOg®2O30 (jOZOs) 6325)0 ^«90aS2Og ®83 

14. Sjsl ®632sJ2OacO0 S)36e33®jsl02sj a)3Cn65 ®gS<35 

15. K}0aJ ®® <Pj.®sf®J03 *o®isl®g®gen3®tn 2S3®2sl jSd'jrfja^ 

16. ®c82sl OiSisi gg2S)®0e30 eoo® ag e8g?o0 <a® 25^(5" 

17. 8^00 ®go330 ge33§<S23J as3 ®®S ag co® §g0 eo 

18. CE>®203g 0^ 80 ifiCafigsaiid <Sde}q o§g®2O30 

19. f (a®®) a)®0 i§§5®ca c'd’ g0<5’d' ®503qpi@?6 ja® 

20. 2a®«5l0 0ia2Oi®jS2Oi2d 88 js 1 ®g030cS0 §c3bsJ 

21. 25)30(8235 ?302 sJ 03 0C»gtg. 


* Copied by the Archaeological Survey. 

t Or “ the two brothers (of the) Alakeswara (famUy), Chief Ministers.” 
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Translation.* 

Haal ! (When) the two brothers AJakesvara (and) Devaman- 
triswara — ^who are like a treasury and an ocean of all gem-Uke 
good qualities; who, as excellent spearmen, have excelled 
(the gods) Skanda and Indra, who are resplendent with glory 
which overshone the whole world as if they are sun and moon 
illuminiug the (two peaks) Yugandhara and Ishadhara, which 
resemble their maternal line Ganowdsi-kula^ that brought over 
(the branch) of the Sacred B6 Tree and their paternal line Mehena- 
vara-vaysa,'^ (serving) His Majesty Sri Bhuvanaika Bahu, lord of 
the nine gems, who is a prominent (lit. forehead) jewel to the 
solar race, which is a pinnacle to the kin gs of well-established 
glory, and chief of Tri SiijJiala-, — (when these Ministers) were 
endeavouring to protect the people and the religion of this 
Lanka — as Natha Swami and Na-gasa Devi at Senkadagala 
(Kandy) appeared (to them) in a dream and vouchsafed aid, 
devotmg themselves to seeming victory by rendering enemies 
like the waning moon, and friendly persons like the full moon, 
— (they) brought this La^ka under united sway (lit. under one 
canopy) by the help of the gods of this island of Lapk4 and 
invested it with every form of prosperity. 

These two Ministers have made a benefaction, to last so long 
as the sun and moon shall endure, of two yalas and ten amunas 
extent out of the fields of Saputalagama in Sagama, together with 
the revenue, trees, plantations, jungle, and meadows appertaining 
to the village, ordaining the regular ofiering (to the gods) of a 
bowl of food (pd bat) in their names. 

It is meet to record that futxire Kings, Sub-kings, Chief 
Ministers, and others who desire its prosperity should uphold for 
ages (this land appertaining) to the Devala. 


5. — Keragala. 

(Vijaya Bahu VI.) 

(No. 1.) 

Plate G. Enlargement of Plate A. (lines 1-10). See ante, pp. 351-2. 


* For very valuable help, generously given, towards translating this 
inscription I am much beholden to Mudaliyar A. M. Ounas^kara. 

t Cfanawdsi-waytsa. To this wai}sa Dharmmakirti the Elder 
belonged (Sri mama Bodhiwadd Sri iMTikadwipayata pemini Ganawdsi 
wanadbhijata DharmmaJcirti sthavirapddayanwahanse (Oadaladeuiya 
inscription) ; as also his pupil Silawansa Sthavira. (See Saddharma- 
ratrtdkaraya, edition 1912, pp. 296, 490.) 

t MehenasPara-toaT^m. The royal race whom the princess Sunanda 
bore to prince Bodhi Gupta (BdjanUndkaraya. edition 1907, p. 51). 
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6. — Vegiriya. 

(Parakrama Baku VI.) 

Plate H. See ante, p. 294, for a text (based on a ‘‘squeeze”) 
and translation. 

The inscription has since been checked by me at Vegiri D6vale 
from the rock itself. The text as revised is given below. 

The historical value of this record is very great. It proves 
that the de jure reign of Bhuwaneka Baku V. must now be 
extended to thirty-jour years at least. That king was still 
alive and granting sannas, therefore, up to 1404-05 A.D., if not 
tm 1406-07 A.n.* * * § 

Text. 

^ (a2S>B6»cazi t^ssiScs aSties 

tsJ0g § ga 0§&cfiai ^JsSSsijeoel ioSSas ee 
isJ •}• Bi8<35 

S ®03@'taK0d' 4nj<3c8jsi05DJsi®e38 asj 8 
■r^ta SzsJiSS <5’dg(^i0jsiS 

63jsiad0 eaSes ®<{®c wSs 

d®0 §^3S e5ta§.^iS 683 ®©®ee® t 

0!si®jn 8§ §^30 too 8^ 

®a3g <^c3g<^i3Bi3eo2d®e=3 s:0jsJ®ot 0 
»JS<n?5i®«®a3 ss83®®cS2s 5 8g ®is>33 
8^30 S3aj§.«g 803 e^0®®2S3XO03g qes© 
ssi&ta ^ C5db^303g <p^853-<s^8si08O55iac5 3(3zd 8g) 
«9®a<f3@®3 ®833^025J®!53 B 

^30 esia^-^ too ®®<S co© §(gc • . •§ 

7. — Keragala. 

(Parakrama Bahu VI.) 

(No. 2.) 

Plate I. Lines 1-9. For full text see ante, pp. 353-4. 

H. C. P. BELL. 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12. 

13 . 

14 . 


• See ante, pp. 292-3. 

■f The confusion, in the Saka, and Buddha varska, dates has been 
already pointed out (see ante, p. 293). Saka 1337 = 1415-16 A.D. : 
1957 A B. = 1413-14 A.n. The stonemason, or his instructor, has 
blundered. The ^hisekha date of tr: ParAkrama Bahu VL was 
(Pcpiliyana inscription, Kdvyaeikhara, &c.) — 1414-15 a.d. 

» . , reading after a®, a® (mesema) is undoubt^ly either 
csdJed (aalia), “ 34 ” or “ 36,” the former most likely. 

§ The record ends abruptly at mu{r(ala). 
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APPENDIX E.* 

\ 

As promised, I now reply to the criticisms which my Paper on 
Vijaya Bahu VI. have evoked. 

These criticisms do not seem to me to invalidate my conclusions. 

The facts and arguments put forward by me were not adduced 
without careful consideration. 

My views have been challenged by Mr. C. E. Corea, by Mr. 
H. C. P. Bell, Archasological Commissioner, by A. M. Gunasekara, 
Mudaliyar, and by W. E. Gunawardhana, Mudaliyar. 

I. 

Regarding my evidence in the Adippola sannasa case, quoted 
by Mr. Corea, I admit that I held at that time the belief that 
Vijaya Bahu VI. and Vira Bahu II. were identical, and that 
Parakrama Bahu VI. was son of Vijaya Bahu, the king carried 
off by the Chinese. 

II. 

Mr. Bell in his Memorandum takes in reverse order the points 
raised by me : — 

5 (a b). The sab-king Alakeswara was dead, and Viddgama 
Mahd Sami not bom, when Parakrama Bahu VI. came to the 
throne. 

(a) Mr. Perera indubitably, to my mind, refers to the Alak^a- 
wara prabhu raja, and to no other Alakeswara. 

In his Paper entitled “Alakeswara : His Life and Times” he 
gives an account of the old cUeftain from the time when he 
came into prominence in the days of Vikrama Bahu III. (1356-71 
A..D.) up to the month of Vesak, 1411 a.d., when (according to 
^Ir. Perera) he was beheaded. 

Mr. Perera was present at the Meeting of June 29 when my 
Paper was read, and failed to say. during the discussion, that the 
Alakeswara of whom he had written was other than the prabhu 
raja Alakeswara. 

(b) As regards Vidagama Maha Sami, the author of the 
Budugurta Alar}kdraya (1472-73 a.d.), Mr. Perera (who ought to 
know best what he himself intended) has not denied that the 
Vidagama referred to in his Paper was the author of Buduguria 
Alaij,kdraya ; nor do I see how he could have done so consistently. 

At the discussion on that Paper, Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka took 
exception to Mr. Perera’s statement that Vidagama Maha Sami, 
the pious author of the Buduguria Alankdraya, had formed 
a conspiracy to assassinate Alak&wara, and he warmly protested 
against the slur cast upon a name held in high honour in the 
Buddhist Church ; but Mr. Perera did not say then that the 
Vidagama he meant was a quite different person. 


* [This “ rejoinder,” sent to the Morning Leader and published in 
that newspaper on July 20, 1912, is now printed as an Appendix to 
MudaliyAr Simon de Silva’s Paper on “ Viiava Bahu VI.” — Ed. Sec. j 
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4. Thefatherof Pardkrama Bdhu VI. was “Jaya Mahd Lina,'''' 
not Vijaya Bdhu. ' 

Mr. Bell twits me with ignoring the Kdvyasehharaya, acknow- 
ledged to be the leading poetical work of the period, whilst 
quoting two minor contemporary records, Perahunibd Sirita and 
Vrita Batndkara Panchikd. 

Mr. Bell adds that the writer of Kdvyasekharaya , in recording 
the genealogy of Parakrama Bahu VI., makes him “ grandson ” of 
“ Jaya Maha Lena.” 

It is true that the Kdvyasekharaya mentions that Parakrama 
BMiu was ‘‘munvhuru ” of “ Jaya Maha Lena.”* But munuburu 
does not necessarily mean “ grandson ” ; it is not infrequently 
used in the sense of “ descendant.” 

The Jaya Maha Lena ” referred to in the Kdvyasekharaya 
was probably Parakrama Bahu VI. ’s great-grandfather — the 
distinguished founder of the house. 

3. There was no interregnum joUowing the Chinese invasion. 

2. The so-called king captured by the Chinese was an insurgent 
prince, or petty ruler, called Vira Alakesivara. 

Mr. Bell’s comments on the above points should be referred to 
in connection with the following remarks : — 

The Nikdya Sai^grahaya was written, as stated in my Paper, 
during the reign of Vira Bahu. It details the acts of piety of 
Vira Bahu, and ends with a description of the Convocation which 
he convened in 1396 A.D.f 

It is church history, and concerns itself with aSairs of religion. 
It mentions often the names oidy of kings who had not prominently 
identified themselves with religion ; and it is not improbable that 
nothing worthy of record from that point of view had occurred 
during the remaining years of Vira Baku’s reign ; or it may have 
been that the author died in 1396 a.d., or was otherwise incapa- 
citated from continuing his narrative beyond that year. 

It was the pupillary successor of the writer of Nikdya 
Sai^grahaya who wrote the Saddharmaratndkaraya, which records 
the capture of Vira Alakeswara by the Chinese. 

My proposition that l ira Bahu was succeeded by Parakrama 
Bahu is supported by the Mahdvansa ; and there seems to be no 
reason why the authority of the Mahdvar}sa should be discarded, 
especially when there is nothing forthcoming to rebut it. 

According to my view Alakeswara was not the supreme king of 
the cormtry — a contention which can only be met, I contend, by 
proving that Vijaya Bahu was supreme king of Ceylon during the 
period in question, and that his deportation to China caused an 
interregnum. 

1. There was no king of the name of Vijaya Bdhu between the 
retgns of Bhuwaneka Bdhu and Pardkrama Bdhu VI. 


* Some scholars are of opinion that “ munuburu ” in this stanza is a 
mistake. 

t [Strictly in 1939 a.b., which covered part of 1395 a.d. and part of 
1396 A.D. — Ed. Sec.'] 
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To disprove this Mr. Bell cites the commencement of the 
Keragala Vihare inscription,* which reads : — 

SSeaeoaSJ (g 8d'ceS)og ©socS'tSjozdD 
saics^ ef0®es2de3§ t Ja®jsl c® *PC®23} 

estqtsssi&csf ta&tajqc^ a3JsJ®302S2jf s)i^ 

g^assJsno &QeaQ 2sd§ SJ^dcoc Beasdi — 

I would translate this passage literally :- — 

The K&agala Vihar6 built by Arthanayaka Alasengamu Hunan- 
narut for the devotional purposes of Patmavati, the elder sister of 
Alagakkopara, who was staying with him, in the Hth year of king 
Siri Sa^abo ^ri Vijaya Bahm 

Two facts should be noted here : — 

(a) Alagakkonara at this time was a subordinate of “Alasengamu 
Hunannaru.” (6) It was to “ Wanaratana Maha Sami ” that the 
lands were conveyed by the sannasa. 

Admit, for the sake of argument, thatVijaya Bahu of the inscrip- 
tion may be identified with Vira Bahu who ascended the throne 
in 1391 A.D. As the sannasa was given in the eleventh year of 
his reign, he must therefore have been king from 1391 a.d. to 
at least 1402 a.d. 

According to the Saddhannaraindkaraya , a contemporary 
chronicle, Vira Alakeswara had reigned twelve years when he was 
taken captive by the Chinese. Vira Alakeswara’s reign must, 
therefore, have extended from 1396 to 1408 a.d., so that Vira 
Bahu and Vira Alakeswara would both appear to have reigned 
from 1396 to 1402 a.d. As Vira Bahu was lord paramount, Vira 
Alakeswara must have been a subordinate ruler. 

Were the hypothesis correct, it would supply a remarkable 
confirmation of my view that Vira Alakeswara was not lord 
paramoimt of the Island when he was taken captive. 

Again, if Vira Bahu was identical with Vijaya Bahu, he must 
have been the king carried away by the Chinese ; but according 
to the Saddharmaratndkaraya the Chinese captive was Vira 
Alakeswara, brother of Vira Bahu. 

Mr. Bell says : — 

The original Alakeswara, prabhii raja, whose aid, according to the 
Nikdya Sangrahdya and Saddharmaratndkaraya, was called in to bring 
together the Convocation of 1912 a.b. (1368—69 a.d.) in the reign of 
Vikrama Bahu III. (1356-71 .t.n.), could not well have taken any active 
part, even if still alive, which is very doubtful — when Parakrama Bahu 
came to the throne in 1411-1’2 a.d. 


♦ I have long known this inscription, and have more than once 
discussed it with the learned High Priest, Sr! Dharmarama, who now 
owns the Vihar6. 

t P4r. Bell reads “ Dala-sen-gamu (Mantrivarun)," not “Alasengamu 
Hunannaru ” the reading in the text of Harisa Sandeaaya as printed. 
See ante, p. 347 and note %. — Ed. Sec.] 

J [The text is printed exactly from the Mudaliyar’s manuscript 
“ copy.” — Ed. Sec.] 
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Is it likely that he was alive even in 1402 a.d. , the eleventh year 
of Vijaya Bahu’s reign, when the Keragala sannasa is aUeg^ to 
have been granted ? If not, is it likely that his elder sister, 
Patmdvati, for whose benefit the Keragala Vihare was built, was 
alive in that year ‘t The sannasa in question could not well have 
been granted during the reign of Vira Bahu. 

It is not difficult to fix approximately the date of this inscription, 
or to identify the kin^ in whose reign it was executed. 

According to the inscription the incumbent of the Vihar6 at the 
time of its execution was M’anaratana Maha Sami ; and the 
connected circumstances leave no room for doubt that this was 
the Wanaratana who presided at the Convocation of Priests 
held during the reign of Bhuwaneka Bahu IV. (1347-51 a.d.). 
That Maha Sami would appear to have died in or before 
1369 A.D., for at the Convocation held under the auspices of 
Alakeswara in that year the Maha Sami who presided was 
Dharmakirti. 

It is, therefore, clear to me that the inscription could not have 
been executed later than 1369 a.d. 

Another important fact in this connection (mentioned above) is 
that Alakeswara is described in the inscription as a subordinate 
of Alasengamu Hunannaru. As Alakeswara became a 'prabhu 
raja during the reign of Vikrama Bahu III. (1356-71 a.d.) the 
inference is obvious that the inscription must be of an earlier 
date than 1356 a.d. 

Was there then a king of the name of Vijaya Bahu at the 
period to which this inscriptio q refers ? 

The Rdjaratndkaraya and the Nikdya Sangrahaya both answer 
this question in the affirmative. According to these two works 
Bhuwan4ka Bahu IV. (1347-51 a.d.) became king at Gampola 
“on the death of Vijaya Bahu” who reigned at Kurunegala. 
In the printed edition of theMahdvansa, however, the predecessor of 
Bhuwaneka Bahu IV. is named Jaya Bahu This is evidently a 
mistake, and caused by the inadvertent omission of the initial 
letters “ Vi ” by the copyist. 

I think, therefore, it may be accepted that the Keragala 
sannasa, as well as the sannas referred to by Mudaliyar A. M. 
Gunas6kara, were granted by, or during the reign of, Vijaya Bahu 
of Kurunegala between 1336 a.d. and 1347 a.d. 


In his note A. M. Gunasekara, Mudaliyar, says : — 

If Vira Bdhu reigned for twelve years his rule must have 
teiTOinated in 1403 a.c. Parakrama Bahu VI., according to the 
Kdvyasikharaya, ascended the throne — not in 1953 a.b. as stated in the 
Ma^va^sa, but in 1958 a.b. or 1415 a.c. ; and this is confirmed by the 
Saddharmaratndkaraya. Therefore it would seem that between 1403 
md 1416 A.c. there was no king. It is probable that it was during 
this interval of thirteen years that Vijaya Bahu VI. reigned. 
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Gvmas^kara MudaUyar refers to two saunas granted by a kin g 
Vijaya Bahu in the ninth and tenth years respectively of his 
reign ; and arrives at the conclusion that he “ must be identified 
with Vijaya Bahu, who is stated to have reigned between 
Bhuwan6ka Bahu V. and Parakrama Bahu VI.” 

The Mudaliyar quotes no authority for the supposition that Vira 
Bahu reigned for twelve years only. 

The Mahdvai^sa date of the accession of Parakrama Bahu VI. 
is confirmed by Sri Rahula himself, not to speak of other 
contemporary writers. 

The date of this event as given in the Mahavansa is 1953 a.b., 
which may be taken as 1411 a.d. 

Sri Rahula, in his Pali Grammar, Panchikd Pradipa,* speaks of 
the Saka year 1379 as the forty-fifth year of this king’s reign; 
that makes the year of his accession 1411 a.d. 

Again, in an astrological work Ganitasinha,^ 1955 a.b. (1411- 
12 A.D.) is given as the date of accession of Parakrama Bahu VI. 

In the Ndmdvaliya, written by Parakrama Bahu’s secretary, 
Saka 1343 is described as the tenth year of the reign of Sri 
Par4krama Bahu, which too works out as 1411 a.d. 

The evidence of the Mahdvatisa, supported as it is by such 
authority, must, I submit, be accepted as conclusive on the point. 

The year 1958 a.b. (141 5 a.d.) given in the Kdvyasekharaya, and 
in certain inscriptions, &c., must be regarded as the date of 
the king’s abhisekha or inauguration. 

If, therefore, Parakrama Bahu’s accession was in 1411 a.d., and 
if we accept the supposition of Mudaliyar Gunas6kara that Vira 
Bdhu’s reign terminated in 1403 a.d., the interval between the 
two reigns was only eight years ; but as the saunas referred to 
by the Mudaliyar were granted in the ninth and tenth years 
respectively of the king’s reign,]; Vijaya Bdhu could not have 
succeeded Vira Bahu. 

Under whatever name you may bring him in, and whatever 
period you may assign for his reign, Vijaya Bahu is, therefore, 
in my opinion, equally out of place. 

I fail also to see the significance which Gimas^kara Mudaliyar 
seeks to attach to the words “ tato apara bhdgasamin 


* The last verse reads : — - 

ja®s5S39 0®'Ba3 

^<23 25)2C£3sa ®308« 

es3@ta «f2a3B° jSSs'Ssodb® 

g032S3S'd cntsb ©®o oesa&o 

t eer<«i35S]S3 ®<j9'3-05S 

'This explanation of the discrepancy in the dates has been suggested 
before thM by the High Priest Dharmarama in his Panchikd Pradipa, 
also by Mr. E. W. Perera in one of the Papers read by him before the 
Ceylon Asiatic Society. 

i [Sinhalese : Hadir4na, W. P., 9th year ; Tamil ; Tim Kovil, E. P. , 
10th year. — Ed. S^.] 
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IV. 

MudaKyar W. F. Gunawardhana agrees with me on two of the 
points raised in my Paper, but disagrees in respect of other 
three grounds. These, I believe, I have traversed above. 

He also says that I have “ misquoted history in one place.” 
What exactly his meaning is I am not clear ; but I may say that t 
my quotation was from Wijesingha’s English translation of the 
MahAvar}sa, and that I see nothing in the original calculated to 
vitiate the argument founded by me upon the translation. * 

SIMON DE SILVA. 


APPENDIX F. 

The Mudaliyar would have found authority for what he 
questions in my two Papers “ Alak^wara : His Life and Times,” j 
and “ Sri Parakrama Bihu VI.,” had he read the Appendices to j 
them before hastening to criticise. 

States the Mudaliyar : — 

The writer (Mr. E. W. Perera) would identify Vira Alakeswara with 
Vijaya BAhuVI. He says: “Vira Alakeswara returned from India 
with succours from the king of Chola, defeated his brother, and 
mounted the throne at Edtje under the title of Vira Vijaya Bahu VI.’*' 

The Mudaliyar characterizes this as “pure speculation.” 

So far as I am aware the only Si^alese chronicle which makes 
mention of Vira Alake^ara is the Saddharmaratniharaya , and w^t 
that chronicle says of him I have already quoted, viz., that hav^g 
been defeated by his brother Vira Bahu he 0ed the country : retunqng 
after a time, he had reigned twelve years, when he was taken captive 
by the Chinese. This scarcely warrants the inference that Vira 
AlakAOTara ousted Vira Bahu from the throne — an inference in direct 
conflict with the Mahdvarim. Vira AlakAswara may have Jieeli a 

minor king The Nikdya Sanyrahaya, read in conne^fc -mth 

the Mahdvayaa, should be regarded as conclusive proof that Igm Bahu 
was the supreme lord of LankA from the death of BhuwanAka BAhu V. 
up to the accession of ParAkrama BAhu VI. ^ 

In point of fact the NihayaSatiyrahaya only that “ ithe ilfipa 
Vira Bahu, of the Mehenawara family, attained to the kingly 
dignity (raja tan patva),” and he is styled Adipddo or Fpd in a 
passage subsequent to that in which he is described as having 
“ attained to the kmgl 3 ^ dignity.” 

,, there is direct contemporary evidence for the 

“inference” that Vira Bahu was “ousted” by his brother Vira 
Alak^wara ; for the Saddharmaratndkaraya records the fact of the 
latter’s return after his defeat by his brother Vira Bahu, and of 
Vira Alakeswara’s reign of twelve years. 


™.* PP- 292-3, for Mr, Bell’s remarks on the inaccuracy of 

VVijesmglm MudaUyAr’s translation, and as to the force of the original 
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Moreover, the verses in the Mahdvanaa referring to the period 
(compiled circa 1747 a.d., or about 350 years after the events 
which they recite) will be found not to be “ in direct conflict,” 
but in complete accord, with the Saddharmaratndlcaraya and the 
Nikdya Sangrahaya. 

That the Nikdya Sangrahaya has been laid under contribution 
by the compiler of the Mahdvansa for his meagre facts will be 
patent to any one who compares chap. XCI. , w. 2-13, with the 
corresponding passage in the Nikdya Sangrahaya (edition 1907, 
pp. 22, 23). In fact the description of Alakeswara, of Kelani, 
and of the foimdation of Kotte (vv. 2-7) have been bodily 
lifted from the Nikdya Sangrahaya. The other facts noted in the 
Mahdvanaa (vv. 9-13) that Bhuwaneka Bahu V. corrected the 
clergy; and that Vira Bahu became king in the 20th year of 
Bhuwaneka Bahu, are as clearly abstracted from the Nikdya 
Santgrahaya. The verses succeeding verse 15 are a summary of 
what the contemporary Saddharniaratndkaraya records about Sri 
Parakrama Bahu VI.* 

At the Tamil invasion Bhuwaneka Bahu fled to Alakeswara 
at Rayigama with a single follower (Valcniyn), and “the army 
of the hill country” (presumably led by Vira Bahu) repelled 
the invaders (Rdjdvaliya, Valentyn, Nikdya Sar^grahaya). He 
assumed the Government of the hill country (uda pas rata) 
after the flight of Bhuwaneka Bahu ; but that he ever became 
“lord paramoimt of the Island,” as confidently asserted by the 
Mudaliyar, is contradicted by the very authorities he cites. 

The Mudaliy&’s propositibn, that the Nikdya Sangrahaya read 
in connection with the ^Mahdvanaa should be regarded as 
conclusive proof that Vira Bahu was the Supreme Lord of 
Lanka from the death of Bhuwaneka Bahu V. up to the accession 
of Parakrama Bahu \T., caimot be sustained. 

For these reasons ; — - 

(i. ) The N ikdya Sangrahaya read by itself , or in connection with 
. the Mahdvcmsa (of which it is only an echo), does not say any- 
where that Vira Bahu became Mahd Rdja, Lord Paramount. 

(ii.) All that his panegyrist, the author of Nikdya Sangrahaya 
(who was living at Gampola, where Vira Bdhu patronized the 
priesthood), says is that he “attained to the kingly dignity ” (raja 
tan patva).\ 

(iii.) The author of Nikdya Sangrahaya, after recording the fact 
that Mehenawara Vira Bahu attained to the kingly dignity,” 
subsequently addresses him m laudatory Pali stanzas as Vira 
Bdhu Adipddo only. In formal adoration by the Hierarch 


♦ The Nikdya Sangrahcga was compiled by the Maha Thera Dharma- 
kirti of Gampola in 1396 .Ji.d. (Nikdya Sangrahaya, pp. 26, 27.) 

The Saddharmaraindkara was written by his pupil in the 7th year of 
the reign of Sri Parakrama Bahu VI., the commencement of whose 
reign he gives as 1953 a.b. 

t The Mudahyar’s translation “ came to the throne ” is not suffi- 
ciently precise, and hence misleading. 

2 
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Dharmakirti of his ruler and patron, if Vira Bahu was lord 
paramount, or even a crowned king, his royal title would 
appear ; yet nowhere, so far as I remember, is Vira Bahu styled 
king (raja). • 

Dharmakirti’s narrative stops short in 1396 a.d., andBhuwaneka 
Bahu V., the acknowledged crowned overlord (Mahd Raja), stiU 
lived. “Not all the water in the rough rude sea can wash the 
balm off from an anointed king.” So long as Bhuwaneka Bahu V. 
lived it was not likely that even Vira Bahu would have been 
addressed as Mahd Raja. Bhuwaneka Bahu V. returned to 
Gampola about 1391 a.d. , but the Sinhalese would not have a 
coward for their king (Valentyn, Rdjdvaliya). Mr. Bell’s surmise 
that Bhuwaneka Bahu reigned subsequently at Kotte is corrobo- 
rated by two sannas (Ganegoda and Godagama) of his 26th and 
29th year.* 

The author of the Saddharmaratndkaraya , the pupil of Dharma- 
kirti Maha Thera, has not only abstracted large passages from his 
master’s Nikdya Sar^grahaya, but has in places tried to force the 
historical events of his period into the same mould. This formalism 
has made more difficult the elucidation of historical facts of which 
he is the sole recorder. He borrows wholesale the account of the 
founding of Kot^. 

Further, one cannot fail to be struck by the resemblance of the 
passage in the Saddharmaratndkaraya relating to the reign of the 
seven kings who intervened between Pandita Parakrama Bahu 11. 
and Bhuwaneka Bahu IV. with that specifying the seven chiefs 
from Alakwwara prabhu rdja onwards. 

Suffice it to note here that, in my opinion, “ Parakrama Bahu 
fipana, the grandson of the aforesaid Seneviradun” of that 
passage (who should be counted as one of the “seven” persons 
intended) is identical with “ Parakrama Bahu Maha Raja” men- 
tioned in the next sentence! — an identification which is supported 
by the Chinese chronicles. 

In testing how far the Mudaliyar has proved the propositions 
in his Paper that (2) “ the so-called king carried away by the 
Chinese was an insurgent prince or a petty ruler of the name of 
Vira Alakeswara alias Vira Alagakkonara,” and that (3) “there 
was no interregnumfoUowing the Chinese invasion,” it is advisable 
to deal with the question as a whole. 

The Saddharmaratndkaraya says that Vira Alak^wara having 
been defeated by his brother at Rayigama fled the country. There- 
after he returned and reigned twelve years. 

These events must have been subsequent to 1396 a.d. ; for the 
Nikdya Sai^grahaya, compiled in that year, makes no mention of 
them. It is a natural inference that civil war broke out on 
the death of Bhuwaneka Bahu V. The fact that the battle in 


* As regards the date of these two sannas, which Mr. Pieris and the 
Mudaliyar challenged, the palaeographio evidence and the name of the 
sannas ministCT show that they could only have been issued by a 
predecessor of Parakrama Bahu VI. 

[t See anU, p. 339, note *.~Ed. Sec.] 
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which Vira Alakeswara was defeated was fought at Rayigama 
would show that the younger Vira Bahu of Gampola aimed at the 
sovereignty of the whole Island, including the low-land provinces} 
and led his forces from the highlands. No date is assigned for 
this event, hut on the basis of the two sannas of Bhuwaneka 
Bahu V. previously referred to, we shall not, I think, be far wrong 
if we set it down to circa 1400 a.d.* * * § 

Then Vira Alak^swara’s reign of twelve years would extend from 
circa 1400-12 a.d. Vira Alakeswara is categorically stated in 
the Saddharmaratndkaraya to have “ ruled the kingdom for twelve 
years,” and his successor is given, by the same authority, f as Sri 
Parakrama Bahu, who began his reign circa 1411-12 a.d., though 
crowned in 1415 a.d. 

Was Vira Bahu identical with Vijaya Bahu ? 

The prabhu raja Nissanka Alakeswara belonged to the Giri~ 
wansafX the royal house of Conjeveram {Nikdya Sangrahaya, 
Saddharmaratndkaraya) and his sister’s son (5^»id)§ Vira Alak^wara 
belonged to a branch of the Solar dynasty called Mehenawara- 
wansa, which was the old Sinhalese royal house {Saddharma- 
ratndkaraya).\\ 

The last reference to any member of the name occurs in the 
Saddharmaratnakarayd (edition 1912, p. 295).^ Literally trans- 
lated** it runs ; — 

After that (were) Kumara Ale^eswara, the son of AlagSswara prabhH 
r&ja, histt father’s nephew Vira Alag^swara, his younger brother Vira 
B&bu fipana, his son Vijaya 6pana, hiis younger brother Tunayesa — 
his father’s elder brother, the aforesaid Vira Alag^swara, having been 
defeated in battle, with his younger brother, Vira Bahu Bpana, at the 
city of Bayigam, and having fled to a foreign country came back and 
reigned twelve (and) thereafter, by reason of facts of demerit in a 
previous birth, got caught in the (well-known) Chinese stratagem — 


* Can the date “ Of the Buddhist era 1944 years had then expired,” 
i.e., 1401 A.D. (clearly out of place regarding the accession of Parak- 
rama Bahu VI. where it occurs in the text of the Sdjdvaliya, edition 
1900, p. 68) refer to this event ? 

t Saddharmaratndkaraya is the only contemporary historical account 
we have. 

J Sanskrit translation of the Tamil name of the great royeJ dynasty 
Malai-man of Conjeveram. I am indebted to Mr. E. S. W. SenathiBdj& 
for this derivation. 

§ Bind also means “ son-in-law.” If it bears that meaning in this 
passage the queen of Vijaya Bahu VI., who was of the Giriwayaa, would 
be daughter of Alakeswara prabhu raja. 

l! That it was identical with the Ltmeni or Lambaharna Kshatriya 
race is seen inter alia from a passage in the Saddharmaratndkaraya, 
where Sri Parakrama Bahu VT. is described as belonging to all three of 
them. Mehei}awara-war}sa was founded by Jaya Mahti. Lena (Bdjarat- 
ndkaraya, p. 51). 

[•i For a transcript of the Sinhalese passage see Simon de Silva 
Mudahyar’s Paper (ante, p. 320). — Ed. Sec.j 

** The translation is by Mr. W. P. Ranesinghe. 

tj" Throughout ohuge in the original Sinhalese text refers to the 
person immediately preceding. 

o 2 
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(and) Parakrama Bahu Epana, the grandson of the aforesaid Senevi- 
radun (Sena Lankadhibara Senevirat). After the demise of these 
seven persons there had passed to (the month of) Poson One thousand 
One hundred and Fifty-eight years since the Paranirwdna of our (Lord) 
Buddha and One thousand Seven hvmdred and Twenty two years since 
the establishment of the (Buddhist) religion in Ceylon. (It was) then 
Parakrama Bahu, Alahd Rd /a (VI. ) came to the throne. 

Alakeswara, or Ajagakkonara, was a personal name and not that 
of a gena. 

Xis^nka Alakeswara was the prabhu raja, his son was called 
after him Kumara Alakeswara; the prabhu rajas brother was 
the Minister Arthanayaka, or Attanayaka {Mayura Sandesaya 
and Sinhalese Attanagaluvansa) ; and his sister Padmavaktra or 
Padmavati. She was married to Singana (General) Sudusun 
Maha Lena (Hay,sa Sandesaya). 

This shows conclusively that “ Mahd Lena ” was home as 
a title by the descendants of the Sakya* prince whom Devanam- 
piya Tissa first invested with the honour (circa b.c. 247-207). 

The Kudumirissa sannasa of Parakrama Bahu VI. refers to the 
late “ overlord my father in the term piya maha raja — not piya 
raja, as the Mudaliyar erroneously has it in his Paper. The 
word Mahd Raja can only be applied to a Supreme Lord, a para- 
moimt sovereign, and not to a provincial king, as the Mudaliyar 
contends. So there is direct contemporary evidence of the best 
character that the father of Sri Parakrama Bahu VI. was an 
“overlord” (mahd raja) of the Island. 

The evidence of Ramachandra Bharati, an Indian Brahman, 
who came over in Parakrama Bahu \'T.’s reign to study imder Sri 
Rahuja, even if opposed . cannot contradict the official testimony 
on the stone. But the Sanskrit passage quoted by the Mudaliyar 


* Sakya — Sin. Sevulu. In his latest communication (Morning 
ijeadcf, July 20, 1912) Siiuou de Silva, Mudaliyar, dealing with the 
ancestry of Parakrama Baiiu VI. in the Kdvyasekharaya, explains the 
expression munuburu not as the “ grandson ” but the “ descendant ” 
of Jaya Maha Lena, “ the distinguished founder of the house.” The 
MudaliyAr some time ago asserted that the present writer had “ entirely 
misunderstood and incorrectly translated the verse in the P^akumbd 
^rita, when he asserted that Jaya Mahd Lena was an honorific of 
Vijaya Bahu due to hia descent. The Mudaliyar stated “ that Para- 
Mama Bdhu was the son of L^meni Jaya Mabal6, whose father was 
Vijaya Bahu and grandfather ParAkrama Bahu (uide note, p 8 and 
Ap^^ndices E., H,, A., Journal, C.A.S., Vol. XXH., No. 63) 

It IS to be hoped the Mudaliyar will ultimately see the full signifi- 
canre of the stanzas in the P^akumhd Sirita and the Kavyasikharava 
c • author, which distinctly mention that the father of 

by h^ family title ../aya Mahd Lena. I cite the high authority of 

I would let the stanzas speak for 
^em^lra, as the Mudaliyar seeks to confound me by citing Mr D B 

*’• Gwawardhana aJ oppofed to my 
reatog. The latter has smce had the candour to admit that there is 

seiT in* which 
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from the Vrita Batndkara Pandkd, as a matter of fact, confirms 
the Kudumirissa sannasa, and vindicates the construction to be 
placed on the Perakumbd Sirita stanza and the verses from the 
Kdvyasekharaya. 

Nay, when carefully read the passage of Sri Ramachandra 
Bharati will be found to be in accordance with his master’s 
Perakumbd Sirita in the method he has adopted for describing 
the parents of the king. Two lines describe the father, two tne 
mother, of the king in the stanzas in the Perakumbd Sirita : so too 
in the stanza of Vrita Ratndkara Pandkd. 

In the “ literal translation ” given by the Mudaliyar there is 
a mistranslation of the crucial word in the text mahipati {Tendered 
“lord”), on which the whole argument turns. Mahipati in 
Sanskrit is equivalent to “ monarch,” or “ sovereign.” 

The translation should be : — 

The noble queen called Sim^tra sprung from the race of kings 
which arose in the country of Kalinga (is) the mother of Parakrama 
Bahu. The Jayamdle monarch (mahipati) was of the lineage of 
Dharma^ka. His son Parakrama Bahu was bom for the welfare of 
his subjects. 

In this highly compressed Sanskrit stanza the writer seeks to 
pack into three or four words the glorious descent of the sovereign 
from Asoka’s kinsman who was created Jaya Mahd Lina by 
D^vanampiya Tissa (cf. Kdvyasekhara). Hence tlie expression 
Jayamdlo Mahipati, “Jaya Maha Lena, Monarch,” the words Jaj/a 
Mahd Lina being used adjectivally. 

Similarly, the Perakumbd Sirita says : — 

He sprang of the unblemished race of monarchs who thus* bore 
mighty sway with much majesty and power, tlie son of monarch Sevu'.u 
Vijaya Bahu and grandson of king Parakrama Bahu. 

Queen Sun^tra Mahd Devi, the creeper that twined round the 
wishing-tree, the Lemeni Jaya Maha Lena Lord, bore this beautiful 
Bodhisatva, this royal child. 

Here again the poet uses the honorific symbolical of his descent, 
both as a compliment and to vary the expression in speaking of 
the king Sevulu Vijaya Bahu for the second time relative to the 
queen. 

The corroboration in Valentyn that Parakrama Bahu VI. was 
the son of Sevulu Vijaya Bahu has been overlooked by the 
Mudaliyar. 

According to the Saddharmaratndkaraya Senalankadhikara 
Senevirat was the paternal grandfather of Parakrama Bahu VI. 
He belonged to the Mehcnaimra-warisa sprung from Jaya 
Maha L6na (Rdjaratndkaraya). The Nikdya Sangrahaya states 
that in the reign of Bhuwaneka Bahu IV. “ a minister called 
Sdnalankadhikara Senevirat, bom of the lofty race of the Meherta- 
wara, sent great treasure to Conjeveram,” caused an image-house 


♦ Their names and deeds, with the history of the founder of the royal 
house. Prince Jaya Maha Ldna, are given in the preceding stanzas. 
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to be built, as well as getting temples constructed at Dondra and 
in his “ ancestral holding ( janma praveni) the city of Siduru- 
vana,” and corrected the clergy through theHierarch Wanaratana 
Maha Sami who lived at Amaragiri. Further, in the LanJsatilaka 
inscription of Bhuwaneka Bahu IV. (Journal, C.A.S., Vol. X.), 
Senalankadhikara Senevirat and his wife and children are men- 
tioned as the patrons and founders of the Vihare. 

’ It would seem that this Chief, who was closely identified with 
Conjeveram, the home of the €ririwai),sa, was married to a sister of 
the prahhu raja Xissanka Alakeswara, whose contemporary he 
was. Mehenawara Vira Alakeswara and Mehenawara Vira Bahu 
were, it is likely, his sons : for, according to the Saddharmaratnd- 
karaya, they were each nephew on the sister’s side — taking berm 
in that sense — of the prahhu raja. 

Once it is established that Vira Alakfewara was the father of Sri 
Parakrama Bahu VI., the proof is complete that the former’s 
father was Senalankadhikara. 

We have these facts : — Mehenawara Vira Alak^wara defeated his 
younger brother Mehenawara Vira Bahu and reigned for twelve 
years ; Vira Alakeswara was his personal name and the name by 
which he was known to the Chinese. 

That his title as sovereign was Vira Vijaya Bahu VI. scarce 
admits ofanydoubt. The Bdjarairmkaraya, written in 1642 a.d., 
calls him Vira Bahu, and states that he reigned twelve years in 
K6tt4 (not Gampola).t 

The Chinese chronicles call the Sinhalese monarch whom they 
captured AJagakkonara ; the Saddharmaratndkaraya says it was 
Firo Alakeswara (synonymous for A}agakk6nara) who was taken 
captive. 

It is no wonder that the Sinhalese historian, who seeks to 
gloss over the national indignity of the capture of the king 
as “ the consequence of the sins of a former birth,” should 
not speak of him as the father of the reigning king — a fact 
which would then be well known — but of his pious grandfather. 
The Saddharmaratndkaraya does not give Vira Alakeswara the 
royal designation of king. 

The Rdjdvaliya — for this period a work of greater authority 
than the Mahdvansa — states that Vijaya Bahu was taken captive 
by the Chinese, that his queen was Sunetra Devi, and their son 
Parakrama BMiu VI. 


The Chinese records speak also of a Choliyan usurper, Aiagakkon&ra, 
who robbed their ships. This evidently refers to Alakeswara, prahhu 
Kumara AlakA^ara, who attempted to keep Parakrama 
*he throne. Valentyn too speaks of this “ infidel” 
Al^eswMa. He belonged clearly to the Choliyan Oiriwansa, and was 
quite distmct from Vira Alake.-,wara, who was a member of the 
Meheriawara-wat^aa. 

t CurioiKly he is described as the successor, and not the prede- 
An Bahu VT. Simon de Silva, Mudaliyar, who 

• Sinhalese text of the chronicle in 1907, has corrected the error 

m a footnote (p, 47). 
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Thus, all the authorities P&rakumbd Sirita, Kdvyasekharaya , 
Kudumirissa inscription, Rdjaratndkaraya, Vrita Pancikd Pra- 
dipikd, Saddharmaratndkaraya, Nikdya Saygrahaya, and the 
Rdjdvaliya combine to prove that Vira Alakeswara reigned as 
Mahd Raja under the style of Sri Vijaya Bahu (VI.), and that 
he was the father of Sri Farakrama Bihu VI. 

That Vijaya Bahu, otherwise Vira Alakeswara, was a paramount 
sovereign is clearly proved by the Keragala inscription (No. l)which 
Mr. Bell has cited. Apart from its palseography (regarding which 
Mr. Bell is very emphatic) there is suffieient^intrinsic evidence in 
the record itseK to conclude that it can only refer to a sovereign 
who reigned about the 15th century. 

The Mudaliyar objects to the Keragala record on several 
grounds, among them “ that the king Vijaya Bahu named in it 
was presumably a sub-king.” 

This is a favourite device of the Mudaliyar when he is confronted 
with awkward evidence. He objected that the father of Sri 
Farakrama Bahu VI. was not a king, but only the son of Jaya 
Maha Ltoa. When the Kudumirissa sannasa is cited, where 
Farakrama Bahu speaks of his father, the Mudaliyar says he 
must have been only a sub-king (rd/a). But the stone has 
clearly Mahd Rdja “ Overlord.” Similarly, now the’ Mudaliyar 
falls back on the lame substitute of “an insurgent prince ” — and 
with no better success. The Keragala inscription (which the 
Mudaliyar says he has “long known”) speaks of Siri Sangabd 
Sri Vijaya Bahu, Mahd Rdja ” — the official title of the Sttpreme 
Overlord of the Island. 

The Mudaliyar cites the opening lines of the inscription as he 
would read them, and adds what he calls a literal translation. 

Sahodara bohunaniyan does not mean “ elder sister,” as the 
Mudaliyar states, but “ uterine sister” : fruther he mistranslates 
Mahd Rdja as “ king,” not “ overlord.” 

Again, the Mudaliyar says : — 

Two facts should be noted here, (a) Alagakkondra at this time was 
a subordinate of Alasengamu Hunnanaru, (6) it was to Wanaratana 
Mahd Sdmi that the lands were conveyed by the sannasa. 

To begin with, the Mudaliyar makes the astoimding statement 
— for which he quotes no authority — “ that at the time ” the great 
Ajagakkonara was “ a subordinate of Alasengamu.” 

Again : — 

As Alakeswara became a prabhu rdja during the reign of Vikrama 
B&hu in (1356-71 A.D.), the inference is obvious that the sannasa 
must have been of earlier date than 1366 A.n. 

He comes to this conclusion on two grounds : — 

(1) The elder sister of Alak^wara, who became prabhu rdja in 
Vikrama Bahu IH.’sreign, could not have survived till 1411 a.d. 

(2) Wanaratana, who was old enough to be hierarch and preside 
at a Convocation in 1351 a.d., could not have been alive in 1411 a.d. 
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Xeither of these arguments can be substantiated. 

(1) (a) The inscription only speaks of a “sister” (uterine), not 
“elder sister”; (6) it nowhere says that Alak^wara prabhit raja 
was alive at the date ; (c) it was quite possible that even the prabhu 
raja should have been alive in 1411.* 

(2) The inscription nowhere says that the grant was madeto the 
Hierarch Wanaratana who presided at the Ecclesiastical Coimcil 
in 1351 A.D. It only enumerates the lands that had been dedicated 
from time to time to the temple and the incumbents who presided. 
That Keragala Vihare existed previous to the structme put up by 
Attanayaka is seen from the words “ within the four boundaries 
all these villages and lands from the time of Dambadeni (kings) 
belonging to the descendants (spiritual) of the religious order of 
Sri Rajaguru Wanaratana, the Great Lord of Keragala.” 

In his Paper the Mudaliyar calls attention to the passage 
in the Hai}sa Sandeaaya, written in the reign of Parakrama 
Bahu VI. , in which the Hierarch Wanaratana of Keragala — 

is described as the grandson of Sudasun Mahd L6na, who was 
husband to Padmavati, the daughter of the minister Attandyaka, the 
brother of the noble Alakfewara. 

Padmavati, according to the Harjsa Sandesaya, was not the 
“ daughter,” but the “ sister ” of the Minister Attanayaka.f 

The following is a translation of the verse in the Hay^sa Sandesaya 
into which is woven the facts related in the inscription, with, in 
places, the same wording : — 

“ Chief custodian of the Bo Tree Alasengamu Hunannaru was the 
grandson of the great Elder Nagasraa, who dwelt in the woodland 
retreat after he had improved Wattala Vihare. With him stayed {ohu 
veta un) the royal lady Padmavati, sister of the noble Alakeswara and 
of the Minister Attanayaka, whose husband was Singana (General) 
Sudasun Maha Lena. That chief having derived prosperity from the 
Lemeni race flourished happily, and descended from a family whose 
fame and splendour on earth matched the moon, delight^ in a 
grandson the Mah4 Sw&mi (pontiff) Wanaratana.” 

In conclusion I desire to touch very briefly on two additional 
points raised by the Mudabyar against me, viz., whether — 

(1) In my Paper “ Alak6swara: His Life and Times” I dealt 
with the prabhu raja, or another Alakeswara ? 


* Assuming that Alakeswara was a full-grown man of 23 years in 
the first year of Vikrama Bahu in.’s reign (1356 a.d.), he would yet 
be only 78 years of age in 1411 a.d. ; but history points to the 
conclusion that he came into prominence, foimded Kott^, and became 
prabhit m/a towards the end of Vikrama Bdhu IH.’s reign. As his 
greatest mihtary exploits were performed in the succeeding reign of 
Bhuwan^ka BSm V. (1371-1400 A.D.), he must have been a much 
younger man. 

t [The Mudaliyar (see ante, p. 327, and footnote * on p. 328) adopts 
the variant reading (stanza 183, line 6) edu sonduru instead of radu 
som^ (see ai^, p. 348, footnote J). His preference for the less favoured 
mading, and his rendering of “daughter” are, therefore, legitimate, 
but cannot be made to agree with the Keragala inscription. — Ed. Sec.] 
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(2) When referring to Vidagama Maha Sami I had in mind 
Vidagama Maha Sami, the poet of the reign of Bhuwaneka Bahu 
VI. (1467-74 A.D.) ? 

The Mudaliyar has, I venture to think, needlessly joined issue 
here ; and one of the points at least is not germane to the present 
question. 

Being inclined to agree strongly with Douglas Jerrold’s 
proposition that “ dogmatism is pupp 5 dsm come to its full 
growth,” I stated at the discussion on my Paper on Alakeswara 
that, while it mainly dealt with the life of the prabhu raja, I was 
quite open to admit the view that another Alak^wara (the 
prabhu raja's son, Kumara Alak&wara) might have taken part 
“ in the stirring events which ushered in the 15th centmy in 
Ceylon.” 

In regard to my having confounded Vidagama Maha Sami who 
lived in 1412 a.d. with the poet Vidagama Maha Sami who 
lived in 1467 a.d., I am innocent of the charge, as I pointed out 
at the discussion on the present Paper “ Vijaya Bahu VI.” This 
the Mudaliyar has overlooked. 

The Mudaliyar is so good as to say — • 

Mr. Perera (who ought to know best what he himself intended) has 
not denied that the Vidagama referred to in his Paper was the author 
of the Buduguna Ala^kdraya ; nor do I see how consistently he could 
have done so. 

I have said so at the Meeting, and the Mudaliyar is gi'acious 
enough to admit I ought to know what I intended. Both 
Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka and the Mudaliyar would appear to have 
been at the time only aware of one Vidagama, the author of 
the Buduguna Alankdra, and of no other. 


E. W. PERERA. 
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COUNCIL MEETING. 

Colombo Museum, August 22, 1912. 

Present ; 

The Hon. Sir Hugh Clifiord, K.C.M.G., President, in the Chair. 
The Hon. Mr. P. Arunachalam, M.A., C.C.S., Vice-President. 


Mr. R. C. KaUasapdlai, Gate 
Mudaliyar. 

Dr. A. NeU, M.R.C.S. 

Mr. E. W. Perera, Barrister-at- 
law. 


Mr. S. de Silva, Gate Muda- 
liyar. 

Mr. W. A. de Silva, J.P. 

Mr. A. M. Gunas6kara, Muda 
liyar. 

Mr. J. Harward, M.A., Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
Business. 

1. Read and confirmed Minutes of last Council Meeting held 
on May 2, 1912. 

2. Resolved that the following Members be elected : — 

(1) Pundit Yagirala Pannananda'l 

Terurmanse (Government 1 J. Harward. 

Diploma Holder in Oriental [G. A. Joseph. 
Studies) : recommended by J 

(2) T. Brechin, M.P.S. : recommended (A. NeD. 

by (G. A. Joseph. 

(3) J. H. Bilimoria, B.A. : recommended/ O. M. Obeyesekera. 

by ( D. E . Wijeyesekera. 

(4) C. Reith : recommended by J' 

(5) P. B. Hu^wela, J.P., Rat6mahat-"> g Yatawara 

may a, Harispattu: recommended ^q. ^ Joseph 

(6) K. B. Kadurugamuwe ; recom- J W. Samarasingha. 

mended by 1 A. M. Gunasekara. 

J TB. A. L. Wijeye- 
' wardana. 


(7) C. A. Wanigasooriya : recommended 


by 


\ waruana. 

B. S. Cooray. 
Terun- ( K. Tikiri Banda. 


(8) Tibbotuwawe Medhankara Terun- j 1 

nans^ : recommended by I Herat Perera. 

(9) W. A. Fernando, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., jW. A. de Silva. 

F.R.C.S. : recommended by (G. A. Joseph. 

(10) N. de Alwis, Proctor, District Court : / A. Nell. 

recommended by ( O. A. Jayasekera. 

3. Read copy of the Hon. the Colonial Secretary’s reply, dated 
May 11, 1912, to the Archseological Commissioner’s letter re- 
garding Dutch Medals of April 24, 1912, sent for the information 
of the Society. 

4. Laid on the table a letter from the Hon. the Colonial 
Secretary, dated May 22, 1912, regarding the antiquarian dis- 
covery under the site of the old Breakwater office. 
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The President stated that he had visited the spot, and he 
thought the stone need not be moved. 

Resolved, — ^That the Grovemment be informed that the Council 
have reason to believe that the stone need not be removed from its 
present position, and therefore strongly recommend that it he 
retained in situ. 

5. Laid on the table two letters from the Glovermnent Printer 
with regard to (i.) reprinting the Society’s Journals which are out 
of print, (ii.) the Paper entitled “ Earliest Dutch Visits to Ceylon,” 
by the late Mr. Donald Eerguson. 

The President stated that the Government Printer is not in a 
position at present to undertake outside work, owing to the great 
amount of Government work he has to do. 

Resolved, — That the reprinting of Jommals and the Paper 
entitled “ Earliest Dutch Visits to Ceylon ” be done outside the 
Government Press, and that the Honorary Secretaries do call for 
estimates, to be submitted to the Council. 

6. Laid on the table Circular No. 1 1 8 of May 3,1912, containing 
the opinions of Messrs. W. A. de Silva and A. M. Gunasekara, 
Mudaliyar, on a Paper entitled “ Medicinal Brandmarks on 
Cattle,” by Mr. T. B. Yatawara. 

Resolved , — That the Paper be accepted for publication in the 
Journal, but not read at a General Meeting. 

7. Considered whether it is not detrimental to the interests of 
the Society to allow pubUcation in full by the newspapers of 
Papers read at Meetings, before they are printed in the Journal. 

Resolved, — That the editors of newspapers be informed that 
the copyright of its Papers is vested in the Society, and that it is 
desired that only a summary of any Paper read before the Society 
be published in the press — the summary to be no longer than the 
ordinary review of a book ; but that the Council desire that any 
discussion should be published in full. 

Resolved further, — (1) That in future the Secretary do send 
an invitation to any Member likely to be interested in a Paper, 
and ask such Member whether he will attend the Meeting 
and make remarks or contribute any article or notes on the 
subject, and that to only those who reply in the afiSTmativ'e be sent 
an advance copy of the Paper, marked “ Confidential.” 

(2) That all Papers distributed at the Meeting be marked 
“ Copyright.” 

(3) That copies of any Paper read be on sale to Members and 
the public at the Meeting and afterwards. 

8. Read copy of a letter dated July 20, 1912, addressed to 
Professor T. W. Rhys Davids by the Hon. the Colonial Secretary 
anent Professor Geiger’s translation of the Mahdmr^sa, sent for 
the information of the Society. 

9. Mr. Joseph submitted Volume I. (typewritten copy) of 
D’Oyly’s Diary, corrected and verified by Mr. H. W. Codrington, 
C.C.S., and proposed that the Society' do imdertake to publish 
the entire Diary (consisting of the present and another volume 
of 100 pages), together with Index and Preface prepared by 
Mr. Codrington. 
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Resolved, — That the Society do accept Mr. Codrington’s kind 
offer and tender him its thanks, and that in the meanwhile the 
Secretary do obtain estimates as to cost of printing. 

10. Laid on the table a Paper entitled “ Keragala Inscription,” 
by Mudaliyar S. de Silva. 

Resolved, — That the Paper be referred to Messrs. H. W. 
Codrington, C.C.S., and E. W. Perera, Barrister-at-law, for an 
expression of their opinions. 


GENERAL MEETING. 

Colombo Museum, September 5, 1912. 

Present : 

The Hon. Sh Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G., President, in the Chair. 
The Hon. Mr. P. Arunachalam, M.A., C.C.S., Vice- 
President. 

The Hon. Sir Christofiel Obeyesekere, Kt., M.L.C., Vice- 
President. 


Mr. B. M. J. Abeyesingha. 

Mr. T. P. Attygalle, J.P. 

Mr. P. A. Barlow. 

Mr. B. C. Cooray, Muhandiram. 
Mr. J. P. de Alwis. 

Mr. H. L. de Mel. 

Mr. A. S. de SUva. 

Mr. S. de Silva, Gate Muda- 
liyar. 

Mr. W. A. de Silva, J.P. 

Mr. P. E. S. Dharmasekera. 

Mr. E. Evans, B.Sc. 

Mr. A. N. Galbraith , B . A . , C. C. S. 
Mr. G. Gunawardana. 

Mr. T. Grade. 

Mr. B. Horsburgh, M.A., 
C.C.S. 

Mr. E. W. Jaya wardens. Barris- 
ter-at-law. 

Major T. G. Jayawardene. 

The Hon. Mr. A. Kanagasabai. 


! Mr. R. C. Kailasapillai, Gate 
Mudaliyar. 

Mr. A. Lewis. 

Mr. F. Lewis, F.L.S. 

Mr. P. E. Morgappah. 

Ven. M. Sri Nanissara There, 
High Priest. 

Mr. J. Peiris, M.A., LL.M. 

I Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., LL.M., 
! C.C.S. 

Mr. R. Chelvadurai, Proctor. 
Mr. T. Rajapakse, Gate Muda- 
liyar. 

Mr. T. A. A. Raheem. 

Mr. J. E. Rode. 

Mr. J. M. Senaveratne. 

Mr. A. R. Slater, B.A., C.C.S. 
Mr. R. B. Strickland, M.A. 

Mr. J. van Langenberg, K.C. 
Mr. S. Vythen&than. 

Mr. J. R. Weinman, Advocate. 


Mr. J. Harward, M.A., Honorary Secretary, 
w. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 
isi ors ; About forty ladies and one hundred and twenty-five 
gentlemen. 

Business. 

Meeting heldTnJrmfsTlti?" 

thf Members elected since 

3. Mr. P. E. Pieris then read the following Paper by him : 
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INSCRIPTIONS AT ST. THOMAS’S CHURCH, COLOMBO. 

By P. E. PiEBis, C.C.S. 


Ik the first volume of the “ Monthly Literary Register ” 
(1893) there appears “ A Brief Sketch of the History of St. 
Thomas’s Church, Colombo,” by a writer who signs himself 
“ Clevid.” This deals -ivith the building which stiU crowns 
the hill at one of the most objectionable comers in Colombo, 
where Sea street and Seashore street meet Korteboam. To 
the kind hearted and sympathetic Sir Robert Brownrigg is due 
the chief credit for the erection of the present church, the 
foundation of which was laid in 1815. “ At that period,” says 
the writer, “ there existed here the ruins of the Roman 
CathoUc Chruch, which was totally demolished before the 
foundation of this Church was laid. It appears a portion of 
this ground had been used from the time of the Portuguese 
for the burial of the dead.” 

The writer has touched upon a correct tradition, the facts 
of which can be ascertained from that inexhaustible store- 
house of local information, De Queiroz ; for he has recorded 
the fact 'that the revenues of Dunugaha in Alut Kuruwa 
Korale and Horana in Rayigam Korale, were set apart for the 
maintenance of certain catechumens, orphans, and beggars, 
who were looked after by the Father of the Christians, the 
Rector of S. Thome, which church was then in the suburbs of 
Colombo. Adjoining it was the campo {Anglice, “ plain,” 
Sin., “pitiya”) of Sao Thome, which is mentioned by De 
Couto in Dec. x. 8, 4. As the Rdjdvaliya (English edition 
p. 91) says, “ Adirippu Palliya stands on Boralugoda 

bill in lower Boralugoda hes San turn pitiya." And so 

we find it to-day. Houses cover the campo, but Gintum- 
pitiya street still runs from St. Thomas’s to Adirippu Palliya, 
or Wolvendahl. But (alas, that it should be so) Sao Thome, 
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the apostle of the East, has degenerated through San turn to 
Gin tun ; thence the fall to Gintu is but natural ; and what 
is Gintu but Gentoo, the Portuguese Gentio, the heathen ? 
And so the local philologist, with easy lore, has dragged the 
name of the locality from the lofty origin of the converting 
apostle to that of the uneonverted Gentile. Facilis descensus 
Avemo. 

Many an interesting sight has that hillock witnessed — 
Raja Sinha’s great hosts dashing themselves to pieces against 
the walls of Colombo, behind which stood the bravest warriors 
of Europe ; Gaspar de Figueyra, the one figure which justified 
the Portuguese policy of intermarriage with the Eastern races 
— for was not his mother a Sinhalese ? — leading the mutinous 
Portuguese army from Tanque Salgado, where now is the 
dockyard ; Gerard Hulft planting his batteries when for the 
last time Colombo was laid under siege ; and the Sinhalese 
Disavas consecrating the spot where soon after the brave 
Dutchman lay prone in death — never more, they declared, 
was foot of man to tread on that awful spot. 

All day long the Tamil beggars stiU seek refuge in the 
shadow of St. Thomas’s— never, in many cases, to rise 
again, the one feeble bond which connects to-day with the 
Portuguese Father of the Christians. But everything else 
has changed out of aU semblance with the past. 

Searching for some relic of the Portuguese, I pushed open 
the side door of the little churchyard, and my astonished eyes 
were greeted with a Portuguese inscription. A hasty glance 
revealed several in Dutch, which I could see had not been 
published before. And I now lay at the disposal of the 
Society the results of a few subsequent visits to the spot. 


Plate 1. 

This tombstone rises 42 in. from the ground, and is 28J in. 
across and 4| in. deep. Two circular holes of an inch in 
diameter appear above the “ do ” and below the “ Piris,” 
at a distance of 8 in. from each other, and to their right is a 
rectangular hollow 3 in. long, partially filled up with mortar. 
I would judge from these that at some time the stone had been 
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used as a doorstep, the three hoUows having been meant to 
receive an upright wooden post and the bolts of the two 
shutters of a door. The stone is of local granite, and the 
inscription is boldly engraved in large characters. When 
translated it reads as follows ; — 

“ Here is buried the virtuous Anna Piris, wife* of the Patan- 
gatin Francisco Piris. She died on the 3rd November, 1691, 
being 38 yesirs of age.” 

To the right of the first line of the inscription, and facing it, 
is engraved the outline of a fish, while above there appear a 
series of doAdces in relief. The centre is occupied by the 
conventional hour-glass, laid horizontally in a frame and 
surmounted by a cross, while above this is shown another 
fish, or it may be a seal. To the right is an elephant, the 
trappings of which can be discerned, in spite of the fracture 
of the top of the stone. To the left is a palmyra, on one side 
of which stands a man applying an axe to the middle of the 
trunk, while on the other side is another man wielding a 
pickaxe, no doubt emblematic of the sudden death of the 
lamented Anna. What the elephant is meant to signify 
I am unable to suggest, unless it refers to some mark of 
royal favour. 

Patangatim is a word which is of frequent occurrence in the 
early Portuguese and Dutch writers, and is the Portuguese 
form of the Tamil pattankatti. It signifies a headman among 
the Paravas, and Tamil Karayar, and is often met with in 
the letters of St. Francis Xavier in connection with South 
India. In Ceylon the word was employed with reference 
to such headmen, both among the Tamils and the Sinhalese. 
The word patabendd, which was in use among the latter, 
does not, so far as I am aware, appear in any Portuguese 
writer. Thome Rodrigues Patangatin was the last of the 
Sinhalese delegates who signed the Convention of Malvana in 
1597, by which the Sinhalese agreed to accept the King of 
Portugal as their king. The caste supplied the staunchest 
Christians and some of the most reliable Lascarins of the 
Portuguese from the time of their conversion. 


* Espoza : strictly, “ betrothed.” 
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This last incident is referred to in a letter of the King of 
Portugal, also preserved by De Queiroz, dated Lisboa, March 
20, 1557, and addressed to Frey Francisco de Chaves, Custodio 
of the Franciscans : — 

“ I am also rejoiced at the information which you convey to 
me how that our Lord has been pleased through the agency of 
the Members of your Order to Uluminate the nation of the Carias, 
who you say live in the ports of the See of Ceylao, and are said 
to exceed 70,000 souls ; whose Captain named Patangatin 
accompanied them. For this I give much praise to our Lord.’’ 

Plate II. 

This stone, which is 29 in. by 22 in., was found by me let 
into some masonry, with its face downwards. The translation 
of the inscription is ; — 

■■ Here lies buried the daughter of Francisco de Melho, named 
Isabel de Melho, on the 1st December, 1684. She rests in the 
Lord." 

In 1788 the Rev. Philippus de Melho was the author of a 
Table of the Castes of the Malabars in Ceylon. (See “ Colombo 
Journal ” of 1832.) 

Plate III. 

This stone is 25 in. by 19 in. as measured above the ground , 
and the inscription is surmounted by a skull, crossbones, and 
hour-glass in high relief. Translation : — 

“Hereunder rests Simona Vaas, daughter* of S. Boos. She 
died at six o’clock on the evening of Friday, 2nd March, 1702.” 

Beneath the Dutch is a Tamil inscription, in much smaller 
characters, and to the same effect as the Dutch. 

Plate IV. 

This stone is ornamented in the same fashion as the previous 
one, and is 32 in. by 22 in. The translation is : — 

“ Here restsDomingoa de Ley, native of Colombo, and 42 years 
of age, in his lifetime Arachchi of the Attapattu Interpreter, 
and Secretary of his Honour the Disava of Colombo ; died 25th 
October, 1706.” 

* Judging from the Tamil this is what“ dicnt.” is meant to represent, 
that is, dochter. The “ i ” is unmistakably an “ i,” though the “ n ” 
might be accepted as “ h,” with the upright shortened. 
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Plate V. 

This is a Tamil inscription, on a stone with the same 
ornamentation as the last, in memory of another member of 
the Chetty community, the daughter of Pransikko Maradappa 
PuUe Mestriar, dated 1704. 

And finally there is a long Tamil inscription, bearing date 
1722, on a large slab which is fixed over a drain on the side 
of the clergyman's house. 

There are some stone pillars of the usual Sinhalese type to 
be seen in the graveyard, but in themselves they are of little 
interest. Government generously placed at my disposal a sum 
of money for making excavations at the spot, but it was not 
possible for me to find the necessary time for supervising the 
work before the expiry of the financial year. 

4. The Chairman invited comments on the Paper read. 

5. Hon. Mr. P. AbunAchalam said he would like to ask a 
question with reference to Plate III., which, as translated, read 
“ Hereunder rests Simona Vaas, daughter of S. Roos, &c.” The 
note below stated that the word dicnt was meant to represent 
“ daughter.” He desired to learn whether dicnt might not be 
dienst and short for dienst magd, the Dutch and German for 
“servant-maid.” He foimd in the inscription the Tamil transla- 
tion of the word as manishi, which meant “woman.” He was 
inclined to think that Simona Vaas was a servant woman, 
probably the slave of S. Roos. 

6. Mr. PtT TT.rp Mobgappah, commenting on the Paper, said that 
the Papal Delegate in Ceylon had stated that one Gasper, of the 
Three Wise Men, the Magi of the East, was from Ceylon. That 
was sufficient ground to think that St. Thomas must have been 
desirous of coming to the Island to see the place where the Wise 
Man belonged to. Another reason was that Bishop Chapman of 
Colombo, when he wanted to dedicate the institution he founded, 
to some Saint, fixed upon St. Thomas, because that Saint was 
called the Apostle not of India only, but also of Ceylon. 

The site of the present chiuch was called Santhum-piti, piti 
meaning a mount, and in a legend it was said that St. Thomeis sat 
on that moimt and preached to a large audience. The name had 
been given not only to the church but to a row of houses or rather 
a street which bore the name of Santhum-piti. In Tamil the letters 
Sana and jana were often of the same soimd. There was, therefore, 
belief that St. Thomas had been in Ceylon and that he died in India. 

No other Member offered any comments. 

7. Mr. Habward said : — I have much pleasure in proposing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Pieris for the very interesting little Paper 
which be has read to us to-night. Mr. Pieris is well known as the 
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author of other more substantial contributions to our J oumals. In 
this little Paper I think he has set an excellent example to the 
other Members of the Society, to go about with their eyes open 
for things of interest in their immediate neighbourhood and study 
them in connection with the records of the peist. Although the 
Paper is short, he has got together a great deal of interesting and 
out of the way information. I am sure I am expressing the 
feelings of aU in proposing a cordial vote of thanks to him for his 
Paper. 

8. Hon. Mr. P. AbunAchai.am seconded the motion, which 
was carried cordially. 

9. Mr. W. A. DE Silva sent the following Note on Mr. Pieris’a 
Paper : — 

“Referring to the engravings of the device of a fish and an 
elephant on the inscription on Plate I., it may be of interest to 
note that both the devices are mentioned, or seen, in older records 
among the Sinhalese. 

The device of a fish is seen engraved on the Pojonnaruwa stone 
lion, which is believed to have been used as the throne of King 
Parakrama Bahu. The fish device is also noticed on the face of 
some of the coins of PAndiyan kings. 

The victorious General of King Gajabahu, who successfully 
invaded the Ch6Ja country, is stated to have been publicly 
honoured by the king on his return. NilA, the General, was 
decorated with royal ornaments and was raised to the position of 
a Senevi, and presented with the elephant design for his flag. 
The ‘ ‘ Piris ’ ’ mentioned in the inscription may have been a 
person of importance entitled to the use of both emblems on his 
coat of arms.” 

Arumugam, the Mathematical Prodigy. 

10. Sir Hugh Clutobd said : — As you are aware, ladies and 
gentlemen, we propose presently to ask the Tamil youth, whose 
wonderful arithmetical proficiency has caused so much sensation 
here and in Southern India, to give us an exhibition of what he can 
do. I am sure it will interest some of you to hear something of the 
opinions formed of his predecessors, persons in other lands who 
possessed analogous faculties. I hold in my hand a book 
called Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, by 
F. W. H. Myers, which is probably famUiar to most of you. 
My purpose is to refresh your memory. There is one passage I 
wish to read to you. This exhibition, then, will have its interest 
enhanced, I think, by a cursory survey of the facts recorded in the 
book. 

Sir Hugh Clifiord then proceeded to read the following 
extract : — 

“ Durmg the course of the present century — and alas ! the scientific 
observation of unusual specimens of humanity hardly runs back further, 
or so far the public of great cities has been from time to time surprised 
and diverted by some so-called ‘ calculating boy ’ or ‘ arithmetical 
prodigy,’ generally of tender years, and capable of performing in his 
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head,’ and almost instantaneously, problems for which ordinary workers 
would require pencil and paper and a much longer time. In some few 
eases, indeed, the ordinary student would have no means whatever of 
solving the problem which the calculating boy unriddled with ecMe 
and exactness. 

“ The special advantage of the study of arithmetical prodigies is 
that in their case the subjective impression coincides closely with the 
objective result. The subliminal computator feels that the sum is 
right, and it is right. Forms of real or supposed genius which are more 
interesting are apt to bo less undeniable. 

“ An American and a French psychologist hav'e collected such bints 
and explanations as these prodigies have given of their methods of 
working — methods which one might naturally hope to find useful in 
ordinary education. The result, however, has been very meagre, and 
the records left to us, imperfect as they are, enough to show that the 
main and primary achievement has in fact been subliminal, while 
conscious or supraliminal effort has sometimes been wholly absent, 
sometimes has supervened only after the gift has been so long exercised 
that the accesses between different strata have become easy by frequent 
traversing. The prodigy grown to manhood, who now recognizes the 
arithmetical artifices which he used unconsciously as a boy, resembles 
the hypnotic subject trained by suggestion to remember in waking 
hours the events of the trance. 

“ In almost every point, indeed, where comparison is possible, we 
shall find this computative gift resembling other manifestations of 
subliminal faculty — such as the power of seeing hallucinatory figures — 
rather than the results of steady supraliminal efforts, such as the power 
of logical analysis. In the first place, this faculty , in spite of its obvious 
connection with general mathematical grasp and insight, is found almost 
at random — among non-mathematical and even quite stupid persons, 
as well as among mathematicians of mark. In the second place it shows 
itself mostly in early childhood and tends to disappear in later life ; in 
this resembling visualizing power in general, and the power of seeing 
hallucinatory figmes in particular, which powers, as both Mr. Galton’s 
inquiries and our own tend to show, are habitually stronger in childhood 
and youth than in later years. Again, it is noticeable that when the 
power disappears early in life, it is apt to leave behind it no memory 
whatever of the processes involved. And even when by long persistence 
in a reflective mind, the power has become, so to say, adopted into the 
supraliminal consciousness, there nevertheless may still be flashes of 
‘ pure inspiration,’ when the answer ‘ comes into the mind ’ with 
absolutely no perception of intermediate steps.” 

The following table gives thirteen of these prodigies recognized 
by scientists during the nineteenth century. 


Table of Principal Arithmetical Prodigies. 



Years 

Years i 


Years 


old. 


old. 


old. 

Ampere . . 

4 

Fuller 

♦ 

Stafford 

6 

Bidder 

10 

Gauss 

3 

“Mr. van R., 


Buxton . . 

— 

Mangiamele 

10 

of Utica ” 

6 

Colburn . . 

6 

Mondeux . . 

10 

Whately, of 


Dase (or 

Dahse). . 

O o 

* 

Prolongean 

• Boyhood. 

6 

Utica 

3 
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The people in question number 13, and of this 13, 2 were of 
eminent intelligence, 3 were of good intelligence, that is to say, 
above the average, 3 of average intelligence, 3 of distinctly low 
intelligence, and 1 was of very low intelligence. The remarkable 
point is that the only members of this group of 13 individuals 
who retained their faculty of quick calculation through life were 
the man of the very lowest intelligence, and one man of intelli- 
gence above the average. To give an idea of how low that man’s 
intelligence was I may mention that Professor Paterson, who tried 
to train him at Hamburg, spent six weeks in trying to introduce 
him to the first proposition of Euchd, and failed entirely in his 
attempt. He tried also to teach him to retain in his memory a 
single word of a language, to which he was not bom, and again the 
failure was complete. Yet Dase received a grant from the 
Academy of Sciences at Hamburg, on the recommendation of 
Gauss, for mathematical work, and actually in twelve years made 
tables of factors and prime numbers for the seventh and nearly the 
whole of the eighth miUion — a task which probably few men could 
have accomplished without mechanical aid in an ordinary lifetime. 
He may thus be ranked as the only man who has ever done 
valuable service to Mathematics without being able to cross the 
Ass’s Bridge. He worked out logarithms not by calculation but 
by instinct. Of the gift of Gauss and Ampere nothing was known 
except a few striking anecdotes. After manifesting itself at an 
age when there is usually no continuous supraliminal mental 
effort worth speaking of, it appears to have been soon merged in 
the general blaze of their genius. With Bidder the gift persisted 
through life, but grew weaker as he ^ew older. Ampere, who 
was the discoverer of electric magnetism, was in later years a 
scientist of absolutely the first class. It was related of Gauss that 
when he was a boy at school, being about three or four years old at 
the time, he was reprimanded by his master for not doing his work. 
“ I know the reply,” he said. ’’ How can you know the reply when 
I have not worked it out yet,” said the master. But the boy 
persisted in saying he knew the reply, and immediately gave the 
answer. The teacher, being interested, immediately set bim a 
calculation of much greater difficulty, and almost as the words 
were out of his mouth Gauss said the answer was so and so. 


Asked how he did it, he could give no explanation. 

We have now given the three people high above the average 
intelligence. With Bidder the gift was retained through life, 
though he declined at a mature stage. His Paper in the Proceed- 
ings of the Institute of CivU Engineers furnished a number of hints 
to the calculator. Sir Hugh proceeded to read the following : — 
WTienever,” he says, “ I feel called up to make use of the 
stores of my mind, they seem to rise with the rapidity of lightning.” 
And in another vol\une of the same Proceedings Mr. W. Pole, 
r.B.s., m describing how Mr. Bidder could determine mentally the 
logarithm of any number to 7 or 8 places says : “ He had an almost 
miTMulous power of seeing, as it were, intuitively what factors 
would divide ray large number, not a prime. Thus, if he were 
given the number 17 ,861 he would instantly remark it was 337 x 53 
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He could not, he said, explain how he did this ; it seemed a 

natural instinct to him.” 

Passing on to the two other men of high ability known to have 
possessed this gift, we come to Professor Safiord and Archbishop 
Whately. ‘ 

Regarding the latter I quote from Dr. Scripture : — 

“ There was certainly something peculiar in my calculating faculty. 
It began to show itself at between five and six, and lasted about three 

years I soon got to do the most difficult sums, always in my 

head, for I knew nothing of figures beyond numeration. I did these 
sums much quicker than anj' one could upon paper, and I never 
remember co mmi tting the smallest error. When I went to school, at 
which time the passion wore off, I was a perfect dunce at ciphering and 
have continued so ever since. 

The next case, continued Sir Hugh Cliflford, was that of Mr. van 
R. of Utica, of whom it was said by Dr. Scripture, on the authority 
of GaUe:— 

“ At the age of six years he distinguished himself by a singular 
faculty for calculating in his he>»d. Ateight he entirely lost his faculty, 
and after that time he could calculate neither better nor faster th ^n any 
other person. He did not retain the slightest idea of the manner in which 
he performed his calculations in childhood.” 

People possessing this gift, he said, were able to speak with their 
mental capabilities in other directions and carry out a conversation 
perfectly independently and coherently, while the subconscious 
part of their brain was working out some mathematical problem. 
In the case of the youth to be introduced to-night, it was probably 
his subliminal, or subconscious, not his supraliminal, or conscious, 
intelligence which works out the answer to question that is asked 
of him. As a common illustration of the exercise of the sub- 
liminal inteUigence, Sir Hugh said, if one wished to wake up at 
4 or 5 in the morning, one went to sleep with that intention, and 
the subconscious self woke one at the precise hour. He hims elf 
did so, and his experience was that he was able to wake up at the 
exact hour. His own experience was that he was usually not more 
than a minute or so out. While the conscious part went to sleep 
the subconscious mind watched the clock and, precisely at the 
required hour, one woke. That was the part, he believed, that 
worked out the calculations which were going to be exhibited. It 
was not so much the phenomenon that they were going to witness, 
as the process whereby those phenomenal results were obtained 
that was the principal matter of interest in this connection. The 
Education Department had been at great pains to set a paper to 
puzzle the youth, and a young man from the Training College 
would also be present to explain the sums in Tamil. 

The Test. 

11. Abtjmttgam, who was attended by an elderly Tamil man, 
walked up to the platform profusely salaaming to the audience, and, 
on approaching Sir Hugh CUfEord, made a deep obeisance. He 
was permitted to sit on the platform at the foot of the table, where 
he remained cross-legged. There was nothing unusual in his 
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appearance. He possessed a bright face, somewhat mtelligent 
looking, and he was dressed in a white dhoti, a long coat closely 
buttoned, while a turban of red sUk did duty for a hat. He has 
six fingers in each hand and six toes in each foot, but until one 
closely examined his hands and feet, nothing extraordinary 
could be distinguished. 

A list of questions from simple addition to mensuration was 
handed over to the interpreter, while the list of answers was with 
the Chairman. The following questions alone were asked, and the 
answers given readily, a few seconds intervening between the 
asking and the answering of esich question. The delay, if there 
was any, was due to the interpretation, which had to be done 
elaborately. 

The Questions. 


The following were the questions : — 


1. Add together 8,596,497, 713,826, and 96,268,593. 

2. Multiplv 1,001,001, by 100,100. 

3. Multiply 45,989 by 864,726. 

4. If 107 is multiplied by a certain number it is increased by 
2,071. Find the multiplier. 

5. Find the factors of (o) 28,413; (6) 89,712. 

6. In a division sum the divisor is twenty times the quotient 
and five times the remainder. What is the dividend if the remain- 
der be 76 ? 

7. If 17 sovereigns form a column 1 inch high, how many 
would it take to represent a height of 3,451 feet ? 

8. The diameter of a sovereign being ^ of an inch, how many 
placed in contact would be required to stretch from London to 
Liverpool (196 miles) ? 

9. Find the square root of 63,409,369. 

10. Find the cube root of 20,570,824. 

11 . Find the 5th root of 69,343,957. 

12. Multiply (o) £84. 17s. 6Jd. by 24 ; (6) £43. 14s. 5fd. by 7,694. 

13. A bicycle wheel has a circumference of 3J yards. How 
many times wdl the wheel turn in travelling 26 miles ? 

14. If a person sell 22 articles for the same money which he 
paid for 36, what does he gain per cent. ? 

15. Find the simple interest on £584 for 42 days at 5 per cent. 

16. At what rate per cent, simple interest will a sum of money 
double itself in 30 years ? 

17. What weight of water is there in a room flooded 2 in. deep, 
the room being 18 ft. 9 in. by 13 ft. 4 in., and a cubic foot of water 
weighmg 62^ lb. ? 

18. A square field has a plantation 1 1 yds. wide running along 
all four sides within the boundary of the fleld ; this plantation 
contains 1 acre. Find the area of the fleld. 


(to the ^a^m requesting any one in the audience to set a 
submitted an intricate calculation regard- 
^ number of persons at a feast given 
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19. The problem was worded as follows : — A Chetty gave as a 
treat to 173 persons a bushel of rice each. Each bushel contained 
3,431,272 grains, and the Chetty stipulated that 17 per cent, should 
be given to the temple. How many grains did the temple get ! 

The answer was given in under three seconds ! 

At this stage the Chairman said that Mr. Arunachalam would 
read a Note ” which he had ready. 

12. Hon. Mr. P. AeunAchalam, Vice-President of the Society, 
then said : — 

Note on ABTranjOAsi. 

With the permission of the Meeting I wiU read a short Note I have 
prepared about the boy who has given us tbis exhibition of 
mathematical talent. It would be a highly creditable performance 
in a trained mathematician. But when it is remembered that this 
youth has received no education whatever, is quite illiterate even 
in his mother tongue, which is Tamil, and belongs to a very poor 
working-class family, the exhibition is certainly remarkable. He is 
now sixteen years old, and has had this marvellous faculty from his 
twelfth year. Outside this faculty he displays little intelligence : 
it would seem as if one part of his brain had been developed at the 
expense of the rest. He is not able to take care of himself or of 
what he earns from his exhibitions. He takes little interest in the 
money that comes to him, and manifests quite a childish delight in 
playing marbles. He appreciates the gift of a few marbles more 
than a hundred rupees. 

Altogether he is a most interesting psychological problem 
deserving the investigation of scientists. He has been in Colombo 
scarcely a month, and I have had the opportunity of speaking to 
him and his mother, who arrived here within the last few da 3 ts. 
My object was to ascertain something of their antecedents and 
heredity, and to understand something of the workings of his mind. 
They are illiterate, unsophisticated people belonging to a section 
of the weaver caste. The boy’s parents are natives of Srivilli- 
puttdr, a small town about 46 miles from Madiura. The father 
is now dead. The account given by the mother and the boy 
of the origin of the faculty is rather mystic, and wiU hardly be 
accepted by the modem scientist or man of the world, however 
much it may appeal to religiously disposed Hindus. The boy and 
his mother may be labouring under a delusion, but they are too 
simple to have invented their account, which I will give for what 
it is worth. 

The mother teUs me that she and her husband were driven by 
stress of poverty to the city of Madura, where they eked out a 
livelihood by working for wages at one of the numerous weaving 
establishments which flourish there as home industries. Having 
lost her eldest son, and being left with two little girls, she lotted 
for a boy to replace the lost son and to be a support to her in her 
reduced circumstances. With this object she was in the habit of 
going frequently to a famous shrine, four miles oft at Tirupparan- 
kunram, sacred to the God Subramaniya and Skanda, the Gods of 
Wisdom and of War, the same deity that is worshipped at our own 
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well-known shrine of Kataragama, and is called by Sinhalese 
“ Kataragam Deviyo.” On one occasion while worshipping at 
Tirupparankunram she saw that one of the worshippers became 
as it were frenzied, being possessed as she believes with the spirit 
of god, and he delivered messages and responses to the assembled 
crowd. She ventured to put forth her own prayer for a son to 
relieve her poverty, and was told that her troubles would soon be 
over, but she must worship at the temple ev^ery Monday, observing 
it as a fast. Accordingly, for six months she walked to the temple 
every Monday and spent it in fasting and worship. Some time 
afterwards this boy was bom, and she called him after one of the 
names of the God Aru-mukam, the “six-faced one.” 

The boy was bom with a superfluous finger and toe in either 
hand and foot, and he stiU has those superfluous members. There 
was nothing else remarkable about him. As he grew up he was 
not of much help to his parents, owing partly to the disability 
arising from the formation of his hands and feet, and he was left 
very much to himself and to the street boys whom he played with, 
and to beg for coppers from the worshippers at the sacred shrines. 
About four years ago, when he was about twelve years old, after a 
visit to Tirupparankunram, the mother heard that he was very 
clever at sums and accoimts, and wondered how he had acquired 
the knowledge. 

The boy’s own version is that in November, at the great 
Kartikai festival at Tirupparankunram, which attracts large 
crowds of pilgrims, he had gone as usual to beg and to worship, and 
while he was sleeping in the temple precincts at night an ascetic 
{panddram) appeared to him in a dream and wrote something on 
his tongue, leaving something like a mark which be seems still to 
have. Next morning while he was hanging round the shops in the 
hope of picking up from the shopkeepers’ charity sweetmeats or 
other food, it seemed to hun that the shopkeepers in making up 
their accounts of the sales to their customers took an unconscion- 
ably long time over it, and he asked them why they were so 
dreadfully slow, and said he could do their work much quicker. 
They tried him' and found him wonderfully clever at the most 
complicated sums. 


When this faculty of his got bruited about, people came and 
inquired about him , and made him gifts which were a great help to 
^ poor mother , now a widow. He has sometimes been employed 
by business firms to put complicated accoimts right. Latterly, 
about ten months ago, a Brahmin named Ramasamy Aiyer hired 
hm friTO his mother at Rs. 22 a month, and took him away with 
Brahmin seems to have made a large sum of money by 
exhibitmg him to princes and rich men in India. In the course of 
his travels he arrived in Colombo last month. Here he was 
mduced to g^e up the boy he had so long exploited into friendly 
Md tru^worthy hands. The mother was sent for and arrived 
iMt week, and the boy’s mterests are now safe in the charge of 
ab. Sockaimthan, Cashier of the Madras Bank, who has 
him under his protection. 
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The question of importance is, how the boy arrives at these 
marvellous mathematical results. I fancy the tendency of 
modem science would be to attribute them to the working of a 
subconscious mind, in which is stored the experiences of a long 
line of heredity. I have not been able to find that he had any 
ancestors remarkable for mathematical or any other talent. This 
is in fact not very likely, considering the circumstances. In India, 
far more than in Ceylon, the occupation of a caste remains the 
same for generations and centuries. Though education sometimes 
draws a man away from his caste occupation, there was no room 
for such distracting influence in the case of a poor weaver family 
settled in a remote village and struggling for their daily bread. 
The Hindu or the Buddhist philosopher would, as an explanation, 
substitute for the law of heredity the law of Karma, and would 
attribute the boy’s marvellous gift to his own efforts in previous 
lives, and call it a natural evolution. But this must remain more 
or less a conjecture, as we are unable to pierce the veil that hides 
from him and us his experiences (if any) prior to birth in this 
body. 

Whatever the true account may be of the origin of this boy’s 
talent, there is something here to support the views of great 
English mathematicians like Babbage, Morgan, Boole, Herschel, 
who believed that Europe had still much to learn from India 
about the psychology of mathematical study. Some years ago 
Mrs. Boole, the widow of the great mathematician and logician, 
and a niece of the great engineer and surveyor, Everest, after 
whom the highest Himalayan peak has been named, wrote an 
interesting Paper, in which she says that her uncle Everest was 
initiated by a learned Brahmin in fundamental ideas, which he in 
tmn communicated to his friends and pupils Babbage, Morgan, 
Boole, &c. — ideas which have proved so fruitful in the higher 
mathematics of Europe. This higher mathematics, Mrs. Boole 
declares, “ consists of psychologic science evolved in Asia and 
brought to Europe by individuals who reduced it to a notation, 
which, while facihtating its use as an organizer of phenomena, 
withdrew it from the cognizance of an ignorant and meddlesome 
priesthood.” 

In examining this boy as to how he arrives at the results of the 
sums, I find that it is not a case (as I thought it might be) of an 
intuitive perception, a revelation from within, of the answer, but 
a case of rapid calculation by very short outs. Thus, to take a 
simple sum of multiplication say of 2,555 by 3,437. Of course, he 
deals with figures in millions and billions, but I take this for 
simplicity of illustration. He would take one of the factors as 
2,500 or 2i thousand, with a remainder 55. The other factor he 
would take as 3,500 = 3J thousand, less 63. He would multiply 
2 J thousand by 3J thousand, and then make the necessary 
addition for the remainder 55 of the factor and the necessary 
subtraction for the difference 63, and declare the result in the 
twinkling of an eye. It is really a case of mental arithmetic of 
lightning rapidity. 
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In our schools mental arithmetic is largely ignored, and a child 
is helpless imless he has a pencil and slate or paper to work a sum 
out in writing. I am inclined to t hin k that under proper instruc- 
tion it would be possible to train children to much greater speed 
and accuracy than is now attained. It might be worth while 
for the Director of Public Instruction to make an effort to utilize 
this lad for the purposes of such instruction, or of compiling an 
arithmetic on new lines But I must admit that the boy has a 
strong repugnance to any such systematic work as this would 
involve. 

At any rate we must congratulate ourselves that we have been 
permitted to see what wonderful powers are latent in the human 
mind, even of so unpro mis ing a subject as this poor weaver boy. 
It is as if we came in contact with persons who could see without 
telescopes, celestial phenomena discovered to us only by the use of 
telescopes. The sages of India would say, and in this mathe- 
maticians like Morgan and Boole would probably agree, that 
this lad has an organic power such as we have never developed, 
or have lost owing to misuse or disuse, but that it can be 
developed by conscious efforts on our part directed by competent 
teachers. 

13. The Chairman suggested that a hat should be passed 
round for a collection in aid of the boy, and a good amoimt was 
realized on the spot. He further requested the Society to grant a 
certificate, to the effect that he had exhibited most wonderful 
calculating powers, at least much above the average of the 
Members of the Society. He added that the Secretary would 
be pleased to receive any contributions from generously inclined 
ladies and gentlemen towards helping the remarkable prodigy. 

Sib Hugh Cliffobd as President of the SociETy. 

14. The Hon. Mr. P. AbunAchalam, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Sir Hugh Clifford, said; Ladies and gentlemen, the- 
task has been assigned to me of proposing a vote of thanks to 
our departing President, for his invaluable services to our Society, 
and of expressing ourprofoundregretathisapproaching departure. 
It is an honour to be entrusted with that duty, but I feel it also to 
be a sad one. During the long course of this Society’s existence 
we have had many distinguished Presidents, some of whom held 
office for much longer periods than Sir Hugh Clifford , but there has 
been none who has taken a livelier interest in the Society and none 
who^ has done more for us. He joined us as a Member shortly 
after his arrival in the Island in 1 907, and became our President in 
Jmuary, 1909. Considering the arduous and exacting nature of 
his duties as Colonial Secretary, we should have been content if he 
had given us no more than the support and prestige of his name 
md office. But that is not Sir Hugh’s way, as aU who know him 
know. It is not in him to undertake a work and do it perfunc- 
torily : he must throw his whole heart and soul into it, and work 
at it with that concentration of energy, that “ one -pointedness of 
mind, ekdffra chitta, as the Hindu philosophers call it, which. 
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according to them, is the secret of all success, whether on the 
worldly or spiritual plane. We owe it to Sir Hugh that the 
number of Members on our roll has risen during his short term of 
office from 281 to 380. Never was om: Society so flourishing and 
vigorous, nor our meetings so well attended. Valuable and 
numerous contributions to our Journal have flowed in, and our 
discussions have been most interesting. No one has contributed 
more to their success than the President himself, whose speeches 
have often exceeded in interest the Papers which elicited them. 
Altogether he has infused into the Society a life and vigour 
unparalleled in my experience of it, which goes back over a genera- 
tion. In the presence of these great benefits of which we have 
been the recipients, we cannot adequately thank him for what he 
has done for us, we cannot sufficiently deplore the fate which 
deprives us of his counsel and help. 

While we as a Society deplore his departure , we should be blind 
indeed if we did not see how much the general conununity of 
Ceylon will lose when he is no longer among us. We have 
unfortunately no cultured class among us. If you except a few 
old-world pandits, whom it is the fashion to laugh at, andahandful 
of men brought up under Western influences and mostly belonging 
(I am sorry to say) to a generation now passing away, it is 
unfortunately true that professional success, money making, a life 
of luxury and show are our only or principal aims, whether among 
the permanent population of the Island or among European 
colonists. Culture , sweetness, and light , for which Mathew Arnold 
pleaded all his life and which are in harmony with the most valued 
traditions of our people, are regarded as moonshine. We do not 
realize that the thing that matters most, both for happiness and 
duty, is that we should strive habitually to live with wise thoughts 
and right feelings. In a famous passage in Thucydides, the 
Athenian statesman, Pericles, declaring the glory of the commu- 
nity of which he was the letider, said : “ We in Athens are lovers 
of the beautiful, yet simple in our tastes ; we cultivate the mind 
without loss of manliness.” 

That is an ideal which scarcely appeals to us. Situated as we 
now are, it has been no small gain to us to have among us, occupy- 
ing all but the highest position in our Society, one who diffuses 
around him an atmosphere of culture and loyalty to high ideals, 
who, amid the heavy strain of the official and social duties of his 
position, finds time for more serious things than gossip and 
recreation, who finds time not only to read good books but to 
write them, who has again and again, at great inconvenience to 
himself, made U6 in Ceylon sharers of the rich store of his 
knowledge and culture, by fascinating lectures which have lifted 
us above the trivial roimdof our occupations and amusements and 

“ The petty dust wluch each day brings. 

Our soon-choked souls to fiU.” 

Nor can we forget the gracious lady who shares his ideals and 
pursuits, whose writings are a source of pure, refined enjoyment to 
us, who has exhibited in countless ways her affection for the 
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people of this Island, who with Sir Hugh has set before us the type 
of a cultured home, fulfilling those words of Pericles : “ Lovers of 
the beautiful, hut simple in their tastes, cultivating the mind 
withoutlossofmanliness,” withoutloss,too, — mayinotadd ? — of 
womanly grace and refinement such as Pericles perhaps scarcely 
dreamt of. 


I feel sure, ladies and gentlemen, that you wiQ accept and pass 
this motion with acclamation, and will permit me to assure 
Sir Hugh and Lady CliSord on your behalf of our grateful 
appreciation of their noble work and influence among us, and to 
convey to them our heartiest good wishes and prayers for their 
happiness and prosperity in their new sphere of life, and for speedy 
advancement to stUl higher honours. 

15. Sir S. C. Obeyesekre, in seconding the motion, said he 
endorsed every word that the proposer had said of the services 
Sir Hiigh had rendered, not only to Government but also to the 
whole Colony. The Colony had had learned men, busy men, 
Spartan Colonial Secretaries, Athenian Colonial Secretaries 
before. In Sir Hugh Clifford they had the Athenian and the 
Spartan combined. 

They were sorry not only to lose him, but they were equally 
sorry to lose Lady Clifford. Lady Clifford had endeared herself 
to all communities, and there ^was hardly any imdertaking cal- 
culated to benefit the country that she had not taken part in. 

His only hope was that Sir Hugh Clifford would not fail to be 
the Patron of the Society at no very distant date. Although he 
might be absent from them, they knew very well he woiild be 
present with them in spirit. 

He wished Sir Hugh and Lady Clifford and the members of 
his family every prosperity, and expressed the earnest hope that 
he would some day return to the Colony in a more elevated 
station than the one he now occupies. 


16. Sir Htjoh Clifford, rising amidst applause, said: Mr. 
Arunachalam, Sir Christoffel Obeyesekere, ladies and gentlemen, 
I wish to thank you very heartily, on behalf of both my wife and 
myself , for the extremely kind words which have been spoken by the 
two (totin^iished Members of the Society who have addressed the 
meeting this evening. 

It has given me, during the last four years, very great pleasure 
to fill the post of President of this Society. I differ, however, from 
my friend Mr. Arun&chalara. who was so kind as to attribute the 
addition of 25 per cent, in the Membership of the Society, which 
has taken place since 1909, to influence of mine. 


I have personally attached a great deal of importance to the 
work which this Society is doing in this Colony. When I took 
up the Chairmanship at the beginning of 1909, I ventured to 
express the hope that gentlemen, specially the Members of 
my Serv^— the Civil Service — would join the Society, and that 
the memWs of the Public Service and of the general public, who 
happened to be livmg m more or less out of the way parts of 
the country, would take steps to join the Society, as rapidly as 
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they might, in order that the vanishing folklore of this most 
interesting Island might be placed on record before it has passed 
beyond the reach of salvage. I fully appreciate the way in which 
that suggestion wtks taken up. Certainly, a very large number 
of'people have joined the Society, and I feel quite certain that 
it will continue to attract eminent Civil Servants. Those who 
attend always at these Meetings frequently Listen to matters of 
really great interest to aU inteUigent persons living in this Colony, 
with its splendid traditions and most interesting history ; and I 
• venture to urge more people stiU to spare for this purpose the time 
and to sacrifice more frequently the little leisure that comes to 
them after dinner. I hope, after I go away, that this Society will 
prosper and flourish in the future as it has done in the past, and 
I feel perfectly certain it will not need my poor assistance to give 
it the required impetus. 

As Sir ChristoSel Obeyesekere has truly said, though I am going 
away I am not one of those people whose interests of five years 
can be dropped and forgotten in five minutes. I am intensely 
interested in all that affects the Colony and its people, and in 
all that affects the intellectual life of the people too. I reckon this 
Society as an element and factor of very considerable force in 
the intellectual life of the Colony. I feel sure aU its Members will 
rally round it and round its new President, and give him aU the 
support which, I must acknowledge, has been generously given 
to me by my friend Mr. Harward and the Members of the Council, 
and, I should like to add, aU the Members of the Society. 

I should like to take this opportunity of recording my thanks to 
the various Members of the Society for the very interesting 
evenings, which have greatly benefited us and afforded much 
pleasure during my time here, and for the invariable courtesy 
and consideration with which they have treated the occupant 
of the chair, even when he dangled the hour-glass in front of them 
to check imstinted speech. VVe are grateful in every way for the 
kindness with which we have been treated during the time we 
have been here. One remark of Mr. Arunachalam's, however, I 
cannot pass unnoticed. He said, I read good books and that I 
also wrote good books. I should like to say that I entirely agree 
with the first part of the assertion, but dissent from the second 
part. I read all my wife’s books. Unfortunately I write my own. 
The inference is clear. 

17. The Chaibman then declared that the collection made for 
the benefit of Ariunogam amounted to the siim of Rs. 79 • 85. 

18. The Meeting then terminated. 
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COUNCIL MEETING. 

Colombo Museum, November 5, 1912. 

Present : 

The Hon. Mr. P. Arunachal£an, M.A., C.C.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The Hon. Sir ChriBtoffelObeyesekere,Kt. . M.L.C. . Vice-President. 
Mr. R. G. Anthonisz. Mr. R. C. KailasapiUai, Grate 

Mr. S. de Silva, Gate Mudali- MudaUyar. 

yar. Dr. J. Pearson, D.Sc., F.L.S. 

Mr. W. A. de SOva, J.P. | Mr. E. W. Perera, Advocate. 

Mr. A. M. Gunasekara, Mudali- ] Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., LL.M. , 
yar. C.C.S. 

Mr. J. Harward, M.A., Honorary Secretary, and Mr. G. A. 
Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 


Business. 


1. Read and confirmed Minutes of last Council Meeting held 
on August 22, 1912. 

2. Resolved the election of the following Members : — 

( 1 ) C. J. C. Mee : recommended by | ^ A^^Sph 

(2) J. R. Walters, B.A., C.C.S. : fP. H. de Vos. 

recommended by \G. A. Joseph. 

(3) Rev. E. V. Freeman: recom- (G. A. Joseph. 

mended by \ J. Harward. 

("E. R. Goonaratna. 

(4) W. D, Fernando : recommended 1 J. W. C. de Soysa. 

by ] S. de SUva. 

1_A. M. Gunasekara. 


3. Read and laid on the table Circular No. 236 of August 26, 
1912, containing the opinions of Messrs. H. C. P. BeU, H. W. 
Codrington, and E. W. Perera on the Paper entitled “ E4ragala 
Inscription,” by Mudaliyar Simon de Silva. 

Also read letter from Mr. H. C. P. Bell regarding the inclusion, 
stating that both the Keragala inscriptions had already been 
included in his Memorandum on the “ Vijaya Bahu VI.” Paper. 

Resolved, — That the Mudaliyar’s Paper may be accepted for 
reading at a Meeting and published in the Journal. 

4. Laid on the table a letter from the Hon. the Colonial 
Secretary, dated August 28, 1912, stating that owing to heavy 
demands on the Government Press it had been decided to dis- 
continue aU private work, and that after 1912 the Society’s 
publications ■will not be printed at the Government Press. 

Resolved,— That Government be asked to reconsider its 
deciaon, and to permit the printing of the Society’s publications 
at the Government Press to be continued. 
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Resolved further, — That, after the letter to Government has 
heen despatched, the Hon. Sir Christoffel Obeyesekere, the Hon. 
Mr. P. Arunachalam, and Mr. J. Harward do seek an interview 
with His Excellency the Governor on the subject. 

5. Laid on the table estimates called for from various firms 
for printing the Society’s Journal. 

6. Laid on the table a letter from the Hon. the Colonial 
Secretary re the translation of the manuscript of Femao de 
Queiroz. 

Resolved, — That the Council of the Ceylon Asiatic Society do 
recommend the Government to suggest to the Hakluyt Society 
that it should imdertake the translation and publication of the 
manuscript, together with translation. 

7. Laid on the table a final fist of defaulters. 

Resolved, — That the names of following defaulters be struck off 
the list of Members : — J. E. de Silva Suriya Bandara, J.P., Gate 
Mudaliyar ; V. Ekanayaka, Proctor ; G. B. Gardner ; S. G. Koch ; 
P. E. Morgappah ; H. B. Preston ; J. P. Rajapaksa ; and J. 
R. Tosh. 

8. Considered the nomination of a President to fill the vacancy 
caused by the departure of Sir Hugh Chflord, K.C.M.G. 

Resolved unanimously that Mr. J. Harward be invited to accept 
the Presidentship of the Society. Mr. Harward expressed his 
thanks, and consented to accept the office in accordance with 
the invitation of the Council. 

9. Laid on the table a letter from the International Congress 
of Historical Studies, 1913, London, asking this Society to 
nominate Delegates. 

Resolved, — That Messrs. John Ferguson, C.M.G. , and Mr. D. B. 
Jayatdaka, B.A., who are at present in England, be nominated 
to attend the Congress as Delegates of this Society. 


GENERAL MEETING. 


Colombo Museum, December 17, 1912. 


Present : 


Mr. J. Harward, M.A., President, in the Chair. 


Mr. J. H. Bfilimoria, B.A. 

Mr. Simon de Silva, Gate Muda- 
liyar. 


Mr. W. F. Gunawardhana, 
Mudaliyar. 

Mr. O. M. Obeyesekere. 


Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 


Business. 

1. Read and confirmed Minutes of last General Meeting held 
on September 5, 1912. 

2. Mr. Joseph announced the names of Members elected since 
the last General Meeting. 

3. Simon de SUva, Mudaliyar, read the following Paper : — 
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INSCRIPTION AT k|rAGALA. 

By Simon de Sieva, Gate Mudaliyar. 


I HAVE the honour to lay before the Society the text and 
translation of an inscription* on a slab of granite in the 
premises of the Keragala Vihare. 

This inscription, to which reference was .made by the 
Archaeological Commissioner in connection with my Paper on 
‘ ‘ Vijaya Bahu VI. is merely a record of lands appertaining 
to the sacerdotal line of Rajaguru Wanaratana Maha Sami 
of Keragala. It makes passing allusion to the erection of a 
special vihare for the devotional purposes of Patmawati, sister 
of Alagakkonara, in the eleventh year of the reign of a king 
of the name of Vijaya Bahu. 

The inscription bears no date, but certain names which 
occur in it enable us to identify without much difficulty the 
king So vaguely referred to. 

There can be, to my mind, no doubt that the Alagak- 
konara named in the inscription was the Alagakkonara who 
became Prime Minister during the reign of Vikrama Bahu III. 
(1356-71 A.D.). But, according to the inscription, he was 
at the time only a subordinate of Athanayaka Alasengamu 
Hunannaru — not yet the distinguished functionary he after- 
wards became ; and from this it would seem reasonable to 
assume that the vihare mentioned in this inscription must have 
been erected some time before Alagakkonara became profeM- 
rdja, that is to say, before the commencement of Vikrama 
Bahu’s reign, viz., prior to 1356 a.d. 

Then arises the historically important question whether 
there was a king of the name of Vijaya Bahu at that period. 

* Wm, p. 409. A line for line transcript of this, and its fellow, 

inscription (Keragala, Nos. 1, 2), with translation, had already been 
mended by Mr. H. C. P. Bell (as he intimated to the Council Meeting 
of November 6) in his Memorandum on the “ Vijaya B&hu VI ” 
Paper. See anu, pp. 362-4.— Kd. Sec.] 
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The Raja Ratnaharaya and thsNikdyaSai^dhaya answer this 
question in the afiSrmative, and are agreed that Bhuwaneka 
Bahu IV. became king at Oampola in 1347 a.d. on* the death 
oi Vijaya Bahu V., who reigned at Kumnegala. 

In the printed edition of the Mahdvarisa, howevetj Bhuwa- 
neka E^hu IV .’s predecessor is (by an evident clerical error) 
named Jaya Bahu instead of Vijaya Bahu. But in view of 
the unanimity of the other two authorities, and the palpable 
nature of the error in the Mahavansa, it cannot be doubted 
that the name of the king whom Bhuwaneka Bahu IV. 
succeeded was Vijaya Bahu. Nor does it seem necessary to 
adduce any fresh evidence to prove that Alagakkonara, the 
“ mighty prince of great wisdom,” who founded Kotte during 
the reign of Vikrama Bahu (1356-71 a.d.), was a contem- 
porary of Vijaya Bahu, who died only nine yearst before 
Vikrama Bahu came to the throne. 

Mr. H. C. P. Bell, then Archaeological Ommissioner, in 
bis “Report on the Kegalla District,” says that “ Conor ” 
whom Ibn Batuta. mistook for the king when passing through 
“ Conacar ” (Kurun4gala) in 1344 a.d., was an Alagakkonara.^ 
The king who reigned at Kumnegala in 1344 a.d. was Vijaya 
Bahu V. 

The foregoing circumstances clearly point to the fact that 
the vihare mentioned in the inscription was erected during 
the reign of Vijaya Bahu V., who reigned at Kumnegala about 
1335-47 A.D. 


* pSr. Bell has shomt from the Oadalddeniya and Laxjk&tiUdka rock 
nscriptions that Bhuwaneka Bahu IV. began his reign (not improbably 
first at Kumnegala) in Saka 1266 s 1344-45 a.d. ; adding that the best 
way to reconcile the stone records with the Sinhalese chronicles is to 
presume that Bhuwaneka B4hu IV. moved the seat of Government to 
Gampola in 1346-47 a.d. See ante, p. 356, note ♦.• — Ed. See.1 

t (Nothing is known as to the date of Vijaya B4hn V.’s death. But 
the LapkAtilaka and Ga^aladeniya inscriptions of 1346-47 ad. make it 
absolutely certain (pace the later date-palm leaf chronicles) that he 
was succeeded by Bhuwaneka Bahu IV. in S. 1266, or 1344—45 A.D.f 
t.e., twelve years before Vikrama Bahu’s accession in 1366 a.». — Ed. Sec.l 

% [See Mr. Bell’s comment, ante, p. 360 f , and infra, p. 41 1 . — Ed. Sec.] 
- 12-12 
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Bajagaru Wanaratana Maha Sami of Keragala mentioned 
in the inscription was evidently the Buddhist Hierarch Wana- 
ratana who presided at the Convocation of Priests convened 
by Sena Lankadhikara Senevirat during the reign of 
Bhuwaneka Bahu IV. of Gampola (1347-51 a.d.). 

This Wanaratana appears to have been succeeded in the 
office of Hierarch by Sri Dharmakirti of the Gadaladeni 
Vihare, for the Convocation held at the instance of 
Alagakkonara dturing the reign of Vikkrama Bahu III. in 
1369 A.D. was presided over by him. 

The next Hierarch was another Dharmakirti, a pupil of the 
first, who presided at the Convocation ordered by Vira Bahu II, 
in 1396 A.D. 

This second Dharmakirti was succeeded by a second 
Wanaratana of Keragala during the early part of the reign 
of Pardkrama Bahu VI. 

The well-known poet and scholar, Sri Rahula, succeeded 
Wanaratana towards the end of the reign of Parakrama 
Bahu VI.* 

In this cormection I would invite reference to the 
copper sannasa, of which a transcript and translation were 
published in the Society’s Joumalf by the late learned Maha 
Mudaliyar L. de Zoysa, and which is referred to by the 
Archaeological Commissioner as the “ Kadirana sow7iasa.”J 

It records that a king Vijaya Bahu — 

“ By his royal command delivered while seated at the new palace 
at Udugampola in the midst of all engaged in State affairs, granted 
a second time, on the day of an eclipse of the sun, on the terms 
of a previous grant received at Kurunegala, the field Lindora,&c.” 

With regard to this sanTiasa the Maha Mudaliyar remarks : — 

From the forms of letters used, which are similar to those 
engraved in the rock inscriptions of the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century , and from the allusion to a previous grant made when 
the seat of Government was at Kurunegala, it is evident that 


* The Buddhist Hierarchs, with the exception of the last (Weliwita 
Ssranankara), were all men of the royal caste. 

t Journal, C. A. S., Vol. V., No. 18, 1873, pp. 76-79 
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this grant must be ascribed (unless indeed it was issued by a 
provincial raja of Udugampola not included in Tumour’s list) 
either to King Vijaya Bahu VI., who reigned at Gampola 1398- 
1409 A.n., or to Vijaya Bahu Vll., who reigned at Kotte 1527- 
1533 A.D. If to the former, this sannasa derives a peculiar interest 
from the fact of its being a grant made by the unfortunate 
monarch whose capture by the Chinese is one of the strangest 
episodes in the history of Ceylon, 

The Maha Mudaliyar added in a footnote : — 

‘ ‘ From several circumstances mentioned in history, I think 
it is probable that King Vijaya Bahu VI. , who was treacherously 
taken captive by the Chinese, was a provincial r&ja of TJdugam- 
pola, and not the king of Gampola, as stated by Tumour and 
Tennent.” 

I had not seen this Note when my Paper on “ Vijaya Bahn 
VT.” was written. I am pleased to find that Maha Mndali 3 rar 
de Zoysa had thought it “ probable,” before me, that the king 
carried away by the Chinese was a provincial raja, and not 
a kii^. 

The Archaeological Commissioner, on “ the balance of 
evidence,” was inclined to assign the Kadirana sannasa to 
Vijaya Bahu VII. of Kottd (1627-34 a.d.), but remarks : — 

The characters would furnish some argument for attri- 

buting it to Vijaya Bahu VI., 1391-1410, were there good proof 
that this king resided at Udugampola.* 

Mr. Bell and the late Maha Mudaliyar are, therefore, agreed 
that the formation of the characters may possibly point to 
the closing years of the fourteenth or first years of the 
fifteenth century, t 

The former “ favours the assignment ” of the sannasa to 
Vijaya Bahu VII., who reigned in the sixteenth century, on 
the ground that Udugampola was not a seat of Government in 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century : the latter suggests a 


* Archaeological Survey^: Beport on the Kegalls District (Sessional 
Paper XIX., 1892, p. 96). 

t [See infra, p, 412, for Mr. Bell’s remarks regarding the Katdirina 
sannasa. — Ed. iSec.] 
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provincial raja ” as “probable,” presumably because he could 
find no king of the name of Vijaya £ahu during those two 
centuries. Both Mr. Bell and L. de Soysa, Maha Mudaliyar 
{apparently misled by the Mahava^sa), have overlooked 
Vijaya Bahu V. , who reigned at Kurunegala about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, as shown above. 

Now this sannasa is said to be a second grant made on 
the day of an eclipse of the sun, on the terms of a previous 
mnnasa granted at Kurunegala. The wording of it suggests 
that both sannas were granted by the same king. An eclipse 
of the sun was the occasion for this second grant. 

Eclipses were considered in ancient times to portend evil, 
and it was customary to seek to avert such danger by 
eleemosynary gifts. The Maha Mudaliyar in referring to this 
custom says : — 

The granting of lands at the time of an eclipse appears to 
liave been an ancient custom of Indian kings. 

This is the explanation of the granting of a second sannasa 
by the same king for the same land. 

If then the Kadirana sannasa was a grant confirmatory 
of one previously made by a king named Vijaya Bahu at 
Kurunegala, the grantor of the original sannasa must have 
been Vijaya Bahu V., as he was the only Vijaya Bahu who 
reigned at Kurunegala. Vijaya Bahu V. was evidently 
residing at a temporary palace in Udugampola when the 
Kadirana sannasa was granted; and it was not an unusual 
thing for kings to grant sannas from their temporary 
residences. For instance, there is a sannasa granted by Raja 
Sinha 11. while engaged in laying siege to Colombo.* 

Evidence, both internal and circumstantial, would thus 
seem to favour the proposition that the Kadirana sannasa was 
granted in the fourteenth century by Kiog Vijaya Bahu V., 
or by a proviucial raja of Udugampola, of whom no mention 
is made in history, and not by Vijaya Bahu VII. of Kotte in 
the sixteenth century. 


* [The Mudaliydr does not quote any particulars (date, &c.) o£ this 
tannasa, whereby its genuineness can be tested. — Ed. >S«o.] 
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iNSCBipnoN AT Keragala. 

Text* 

89te«D»S)a ^•«s:6>£38S«(ei«D(e^ 

essoBA e}@si £(0 4r^a3«leJBj'««o5 o:^ 

oos'ea n»aD.'Q!5 a<d®38{S«rf SiQ S<^«s:<«]3 «oee8 4Dt.jg 

JB>t<5a3(3 @303(5 eossaoa advoKU ks »@ifi Sq svcdB^ oseseifita® 
@@8®oS^ esad @.-(S®3 ttScssf, Sasac s’sas'We} ®» 

•ad to3@s5»cd ca tea Qtsag c3d>ocf>»8«J OtBa 3p 4 qcso3s5 

«@ »3 3^ «u9a3^ @S@ toad 8.-td 

etSatta s^SS BaeDg &a Sateao) caamena Sseiad 
M 33 <ri eeaoiaS OtSa da S^aa siesid®cB 3 q 9>3<«3S j^eegaa aos 
•S(S 3^ •mS.^ aesaaa^ ®0®<!5 ®®® eead SatSSc) efita 

esfa ai aStS fiosg aSSS <f83i-a5 o3s5 s>^6a>Q <3 

6a data Saareoa9«d6atri«8tfs>a{ a eca Sag c3dSod>»^s5 
•6&«s5 s^C3d6^ a&dadB aaaiiQsiiaoQtxi c^Sd-ttfcetsS 

at.6tS esi.8 WQada 6.:^ ®«9 gBdti SaifiS^is aL®ai«d£@td 

tfcea <;a s'Bg SdcadaSAaaS e6«i63 Bagdaaoias 

Oi-qB oitooA. 

Translation * 

(The village of) Paragoda, together with the houses, gardens, 
trees, fields, owif^, water-pools, &c., within its boundaries, which 
belonged to the Keragala Vih&re, erected in the eleventh year of 
king Siri Saugabo Sri Vijaya Bahu, by Arthanayaka Ajas^ngama 
Hunannaru for the devotional purposes of Patmawati, the elder 
sister of Afagakkonara Paday6 who was under him — (the village 
of) Embulgama Kusal&nagama, together with the houses, gardens, 
trees, water-pools, fields, owitas, &c., within its boundaries, 
which had come down in consanguineous sacerdotal line of 
Nagasena Maha Tera Sami of Wattala — the village of Angoda 
Kusalana in the Bena Korale, together with the houses, gardens, 
trees, water-pools, fields, owitas, &c., within its four boundaries, 
which was owned by the same Wanawdsa Nagasena of Wattala. 

^ As all these lemds have continued, from the Dambadeni times up 
to this day, in the consanguineous sacerdotal Une of Sri Bajaguru 
Wanaratana Mahasami of Keragala, -without dispute or opposition 
from any one of any rank : 

It behoves future kings, sub-kings, and ministers to ascertain 
(the fact) and cause (these lands) to be perpetuated in the same 
succession, as was before, and derive merit thereby. 

4. The Chatbmak read a pro-visional Note contributed by Mr. 
H. C. P. BeU.f • 

5. The Chairman- next read a Note contributed by Mr. E. W. 
Perera, Barrister -at-law. 

6. Mudaliyar W. F. Gtotawabdhana then read a Note 
compiled by him. 


* [Printed verbatim et literatim from the Mudaliy aPs ‘ ‘ copy ” attached 
to his Paper as received by the Secretaries. — Ed. See.] 

t [At ttie time of the Meeting of December 17, Mr. Bell was in 
the Victoria Eye Hospital, but managed to write a brief tentative Note 
which was read. This Note has now been elaborated, as promised. 
See Appendix A. — Ed. £((c.l 
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7. Mudaliyar Simon de Suva, being invited to reply, said he 
was unable to follow the comments by the three gentlemen who 
had criticised his Paper. He would defer his remarks, and send 
his reply to the Secretary in a day or two.* 

8. Mr. W. F. GtrNAWAEDHANA, in proposing a vote of tha nk s to 
Mudaliyar Simon de' SUva, said that, although there had been 
difference of opinion on points in the Paper, the Mudaliyar had 
read an interesting Paper, which had led to most useful criticism. 
The Mudaliyar was entitled to the best thanks of the Meeting 
for the interest he had aroused by his contribution. 

Dr. O. M. Obeyesekere seconded. 

9. The Chaieman said : I should like to say how unfortunate 
it is that our Meeting to-night is such a small one. One gentleman 
in particular I would have liked to see here, and we must all 
much regret the serious cause of his absence. I mean the Senior 
Honorary and Editing Secretary of this Society, Mr. H. C. P. BeU. 
Whatever differences of opinion there may be as to details of 
historical criticism, we are all agreed as to the immense value of the 
archaeological work done by Mr. Bell. I am sure that he would 
have been able to add a very great deal to a discussion if he had 
been able to be present. Others, whom we expected to see here 
to-night and who had previously expressed views upon thorny 
questions that came up before these Meetings, are doubtless kept 
away by the wet weather. 

Without detaining you further I put the vote of thanks to the 
Meeting. — Carried cordially. 

10. Mr. Simon de Silva, Mudaliyar, proposed a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman, which was seconded by Mr. G. A. Joseph and 
carried with acclamation. 


APPENDIX A. 

This short Paper, “ Inscription at Keragala,” by Simon de Silva, 
Mudaliyar, is pure “ work of supererogation.” 

On the evidence available at the present time, all that was 
worth saying regarding the vexed question of Vijaya Bahu VI., 
and the Ceylon ruler deported by the Chinese in 1408 a.d., has 
already been recorded in Simon de Silva MudaUyar’s own Paper, 
and the several Appendices which so freely criticise it. 

It was quite within his rights for the Mudaliy^ — if he chose 
to be so rash — to reject, as incredible to him at least, the fact 
that (a) the Keragala sannasa No. 1 is inscribed in characters 
virtually identical with those of the sister sannasa No. 2 of 
Parakrama Bahu VI., cut upon one and the same slab, and 
that (b) it specifies distinctly the name of a paramount king 
{Maha Raja), “ Siri Sangabo Sri Vijaya Bahu,” the father 
^ccordi^ to the Rdjdvaliya and Kdvyaselcharaya) of Parakrama 
Bahu VI. 


Aprafl 913 *!££d received from the MudaliyAr untd the end of 
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But in no case was the Mudaliyar, if he posed as an impartial 
investigator, justified in keeping back entirely, as he <£d, aU 
reference to an inscription; of which he states that he was aware, 
and of such importance that he has decided, albeit tardily, to bring 
it forward as the subject of a special Paper. 

The Mudahyar made no aUnsion whatever to this gal sannasa 
in his original Paper on “ Vijaya Bahu VI.,” though he professes 
to have “long known” it. Can his persistent neglect of it have 
smacked of Ahab’s dislike for Mieayah — “ he prophesieth not good 
concerning me, but only evil !” Be that as it may, at any rate 
however “ long ” the Mudahyar may have known the record, it is 
obvious that ho cannot have read it from the atone itself^ judging 
by the text he has furnished. 

The Paper consists virtually of three parts. In the first, 
the Mudahyar merely recapitulates — without adding a single 
additional argmnent thereto — the specious objections which he 
urged in his Paper on “Vijaya Bahu VI.” and his Appendix E. ; 
the middle portion drags in the Kadirana sannasa to bolster up 
an already hopeless case ; the last part gives a jumbled, and faulty, 
text of the K^ragala inscription No. 1, with a translation based 
thereon. 

It is unnecessEkry to waste time in “breaking on a wheel” this 
fragile “ butterfiy ” of the Mudahyar’s. The gentlest crushing 
whl suffice. 

Reference should be made to the several critiques, including 
that of the present writer, on the Paper “Vijaya Bahu VI.,” 
already recorded in the Journal. These cover the whole ground.* 

As briefly as possible, the following incontrovertible argmnents 
may be reiterated in order to dispose of the Mudahyar’s futile 
attempt to explain away the Keragala inscription (No. 1) of 
Vijaya Bahu VI. 

(i.) Alakeawara clan. 

Some members of the Alak6swara gotra of Kanchjpuram may 
quite possibly have migrated to Ceylon from Southern India 
prior to 1350 A.D., and taken service imder the Sinhalese kings 
who reigned at Kunmegala. 

But certainly Conor, who was the “Sultan” (king), seen bylbn 
Batuta when passing through Kurunegala (Conacar), was not an 
Ajagakkonara. I 

It shorild be noted further, that there is no known his- 
torical mention of any Alak&wara, rmder that name, in coimoction 
with the Court of the penultimate king (Bhuwan^ka Bahu IV.) 
who preceded Vikrama Bahu ITT. ; and, a fortiori, no allusion 
whatever to the family in the crumbs of information vouchsafed 
us by any of the Sinhalese chroniclers who refer to the reign of 

* Appendices A., B., C., D., F. (ante, pp. 332 to 381). 

1 1 have long “ sat in sackcloth and ashes ” for the statement 
injudiciously advanced in 1892 that “ Gonar ” was Miniater. Had a 
second edition of my “ Report on the E^galla District ” (now out of 

E rint) been issued by the Ceylon Government, the blimder would 
ave been corrected. At page 350, note * ante, I have taken the first 
opportunity of withdrawing the incorrect assertion. 
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VijayaBahuV., or JayaBahu, of Kuruii6gala,* whom Bhuwaneka 
Bahu IV. followed on the throne in 1344—45 a.d. 

It was doubtless Alakeswara the prabhu raja who, as Minmter 
of Vikrama Bahu III. (1366-71 A.D.), first brought the family 
into prominence. He rebuilt and fortified K6tt5, and carried 
throu^ the Convocation of 1368-69 A.D.f 

In the next reign, that of Bhuwaneka Bahu V. (accession, 
1370-71 A.D.), two Ministers flourished, as the Attanagalawa'i^a 
and Mayura Sandeaaya inform us — both of the Alakeswara ilk ; 
but whether these chiefs were the prabhu raja and a brother 
styled Atthanayaka, or Vira Alak&wara and his younger brother 
Vira Bahu, their nephews, remains stUl imdetermined.:f 

Similarly, the identity of Alakeswara and Atthanayaka of 
the Keragala inscription of Vijaya Bahu VI., and the Hansa 
Sandesaya, has yet to be fixed. J 

But this much may be accepted unhesitatingly. Not one of the 
Chieftains above named had anything to do with Vijaya Bahu V., 
or Jaya Bahu, whose reign at Kurunegala must have terminated 
by 1344-45 A.D., a quarter of a century prior to the Convocation 
of 1912 A.B. (13^-69 A.D.)which Alak^wara prabhu rd;a initiated. 

(ii. ) Wanaraiana Mdha Sami. 

Aa already stated elsewhere,! Wanaratana Maha Sami of 
Amaragiri, who presided at the First Convocation held in the 
reign of Bhuwaneka Bahu IV., was almost certainly dead even in 
1368-69 A.D., when the elder Dharmakirti Sthavira took his place 
at the Second Convocation. 

The “ Rajaguru Wanaratana Maha Sami ” of K^ragcUa (to whom 
the Harj.aa Sandesaya was addressed) became the SaAghardja (Chief 
Hierarch) in the reign of Parakrama Bahu VI. 

The two Hierarchs of that name were just as distinct as were 
the Elder, and the Younger, Dharmakirti Maha Sami. 

(iii.) Kadirdna Sannasa.\\ 

The Kadirana sannasa may, even with present day knowledge, 
still be assigned to Vijaya B4bu VII. provisionally, f But the 

* The Mahdvai}sa gives a somewhat detailed account of the reign of 
(Pandita) Pardkrama Bahu IV. ; but of his two successors it only 
says ; — “ After that king’s death there was a king (wrendraydc) neuned 
Wanni Bhuwaneka Bahu (HI.) ; after that king’s death there was a 
very powerful king (rd/a) jaya Bahu.” Other histories dispose of the 
three kings even more briefly, one version of the Rdjdvaliya aUoting the 
trio 48 years’ rule in all (me tun rajun^ atasdlis vasak ikma giybya). 
'The “ very powerful” (mdhd bala Hi) Jaya (Vijaya) Bahu (V.) is not 
styled Maha Baja ; and the length of his reign remains unknown, 
t N ikdya Sarjgrahaya, Saddharmaratndkaraya, and Mahdvaffsa. 
t See ante, p. 350. | See ante, p. 357. 

11 Archsoiogical Survey, Report on the Kegalla District ; Sessional 
Paper XIX., 1892, p. 92. 

^ In 1892, twenty years ago, I hesitated as to the assignment of this 
tamba tannasa between Vijaya Bahu VI. and Vijaya Bahu VIL 
On (what appeared to me then) “ the balance of evidence ’*‘1 was inclined 
to favom too later king. With maturer experience and further study 
of inscriptions and gannae I continue to favour Vijaya BAhu VH. 
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reference in it to a previous grant issued from Kurunegala does 
not, of course, bring in the Mudaliyar’s protege Vijaya Bahu V., 
or Jaya Bahu, any more than either of his predecessors Wanni 
Bhuwaneka Bahu III. and Parakrama Bahu IV. , monarchs who 
also ruled at that capital at the close of the 13th and earher 
decades of the 14th century. 

AU the Mudaliyar’s arguments based on the Kadirana sannasa 
are valueless. 

He derives pleasure, however, from finding that he has “said 
ditto to Mr. Burke” — a scholarly predecessor at the Secretariat, 
the late L. de Zoysa, Maha Mudahyar. 

In point of fact, the late Maha Mudahyar merely stated that 
it was “ probable that king Vijaya Baku VI., captured by the 
Chinese, was a provincial raja ” ; whilst Simon de Silva Mudahyar 
has asserted categorically that there was no king calUd Vijaya 
Bahu at the period, and that the “ insiugent prince, or petty 
nUer,” deported was Vira Alakemvara. 

This is hardly unanimity: the Mudahyar is welcome to it for 
what it is worth. 

(iv.) Kiragala Inscription No. 1 (Vijaya Bahu VI.). 

It is impossible, on palseographie grounds — I cannot reiterate 
this assertion too emphatically — ^to assign the Kiragala inscription 
No. 1 to Vijaya Bahu V., or Jaya Bahu, the latter of the two 
“phantoms who flitted across the throne ” during the later years 
of Kurunegala rule which immediately preceded Bhuwaneka 
Bahu IV. ’s reign. 

The bare opinion of the Mudahyar, absolutely unsupported by 
epigraphical evidence, cannot for one moment prevail (as I have 
had occasion to point out ere now) against contemporaneous writing 
on stone. For there is in existence hthic script of the latter half of 
the 14th century which embraces the reigns of the four kings 
between Vijaya Bahu V., or Jaya Bahu, and Vijaya Bahu VI. 

This can be compared, and contrasted, with that of the Keragala 
inscription. 

The Mudahyar has not had the advantage, which has fallen 
officially to the Archaeological Commissioner, of collating the 
form of the Sinhalese characters of the two records, almost 
contemporary, of Vijaya Bahu VI. and Parakrama Bahu VI. — 
engraved, back to bakck, on the K4ragala slab — with the more 
archaic type found on the rock and slab inscriptions at Sagama, 

Gampola, Hapugastenna, Lankathaka, and Gadaladeniya, 
belonging respectively to the four preceding rulers, Bhuwaneka 
Bahu V. , Vikrama Bahu III. , Parakrama Bahu V. , and Bhuwaneka 
Bahu IV.* 

A careful study of the palaeography of these instructive records 
is commended to the Mudahyar. 

A final word as to the Sinhalese text of the Keragala inscription 
of Vijaya Bahu VI., as sent in for pubhcation by Simon de Silva, 

Mudahyar. 

■ — ■- 

• See ante, pp. 360-66, and Plates A to I. .SiSijfW 
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The Mudaliyar was made aware in good time of the fact that 
both the Keragala inscriptions (Nos. 1 and 2) had already been 
included in Mr. Bell’s Memorandum (Appendix D.) on the 
Mudaliyar’s Paper entitled “ Vijaya Bahu VI.”* In that 
Memorandum are given line for line texts (checked by Mr. Bell 
at Keragala Vihar6) with the gal-sannasa, together with transla- 
tion and photographic reproduction of the inscription No. 1. 

If, therefore, the MudaUyar desired to press (as he was entitled) 
for the publication also of his version of the text, it was due to 
the Society that he should at least ensure the belated text he put 
forward being correct. 

The Mudaliyar, unable himself to decipher the old Sinhalese 
characters, seems to have trusted some incompetent copyist. f 
This is the only possible explanation — ^it is no excuse — for errors 
patent to any one possessed of even a fair experience of Sinhalese 
writing of the period on stone. 

Lines 2, 3. a(g)»o»a5(Bg gtnofsxStaJ. This reading has doubt- 
less been taken over from the text of Hag,sa Sandesaya in its 
modern corruptness. Of the two words on the slab the first is 
^<S®c9«(cogJ, and the second, not wholly legible, very probably 

Line 13. The correct reading is, of course, ot®<S 

§ not Oi®® Srwa ® JEidQoo, as the Mudaliyar has it. 

'^e PepiUydna inscription, if nothing else, should have 
enlightened him. 

Line 20 clearly ends oiS® not eotS. The mason 

meant to add ®«4 at the beginning of the next line, but forgot. 

Lines 23, 24. The stone reads <;-5e8, not OiSt-ce©- 

There are other errors. 

H. C. P. BELL. 


APPENDIX B. 


The writer of the Paper seeks to establish, his proposition that 
there was no King Vijaya Bahu VI.. circa 1400-12, by now|| 
identifying the king, over-lord, mentioned in the Keragala 
s<mnas, with Vijaya Bahu V., 1356-71. He bases his theory on 
the argument that Ajagakkonara was Prime Minister to Vikrama 


to the Secretary, Ceylon Asiatic Society, read and laid on 
the table at the Council Meeting of November 5, 1912. 

A incumbent priest at K^agala Vihar6 holds a manuscript copy, 
fathered with its imperfections by the MudaliyAr. 
J Ihe evolution from the true reading “ Dalaaengamu" to the 
moonect fom ‘^jaoengamu” may possibly be found in Sarmasa 
No 531 (register^ August 9, 1869) of the North-Western Province 
f Jow^ by metathesis “ Ladaaengamu," and is 

§ See ante, p. 363, note %. 

Mudaliyar Simon de SUva identified 
him with an msutgent prince, or petly ruler.” luenimea 
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Bahu m., 1356-71; that, as “according to the inscription, he 
was at the time only a subordinate of Atthanayaka AJasengama 
Hunannaru,” the vihare referred to in the sannasa must have been 
erected “ before the commencement of Vikrama Bahu’s reign, 
viz., prior to 1356 a.d.” 

The sannasa nowhere says that AJagakkonara was a “ sub- 
ordinate ” of Atthanayaka. The Mudaliyar has mistranslated 
the words taman langa un as “who was under him.” It merely 
means “ who was staying with him,” and refers to Patmawati, 
who was staying with Atthanayaka. 

AJagakkonara became Prime Minister not early, but late, in the 
reign of Vikrama Bahu III. His greatest exploits were performed 
during the reign of Bhuwaneka Bahu V. (1371-1400 a.d.), whose 
Prime Minister also he was, according to contemporary authorities 
{AUanagaluvansa, Mayura Sandemya, Nikdya Sangrahaya). 

It it significant that the late Maha Mudaliyar Louis de Zoysa 
should connect the Kadirana sannasa with King Vijaya Bahu VI. 
whom the writer of the present Paper seeks to “ wipe off the slate.” 

In regard to “ Conor, ” referred to by Ibn Batuta when passing 
through CoTMcar” (Kurun^gala), there is very Httle doubt that 
the name refers to Wathimi KumarayA, the Muhammadan usurper. 
If I remember right, the King of Ceylon is the only Oriental 
potentate who Ibn Batuta does not describe as an “ infidel.” 

E. W. PERERA. 


APPENDIX C. 

While appreciating the great trouble taken by the learned 
Mudaliyar in preparing this Paper, I regret to say that I do not 
feel convinced of the soimdness of his views. 

The inscription makes passing reference to a noble lady for 
whose devotional purposes a new temple was built at Kgragala. 
The lady is referred to as the sister of AJagakkonara; and 
from the respectful manner in which this name is mentioned, 
it is plain that the person meant is the great AJagakkonara of 
Sinhalese history. The temple was built by a nobleman named 
Atthanayaka, of the Hunannaru family of AJasengamuwa. 

The Mudaliyar , speaking from the inscription , says that the great 
AJagakkonara was at the time a “ subordinate ” under this gentle- 
man, — ^not yet blossomed forth as the mighty Viceroy that he 
later became. ■ 

It seems to me the Mudahyar is here guilty of both an assump- 
tion and a mistake of fact. He assumes that Atthanaya^ 
Hunannaru was an officer of the Crown holding a higher position 
than AJagakkonara, and makes the mistake of supposing that 
AJagakkdn&ra was bis subordinate. 

On this fovmdation he bases the whole of his argument. This 
too begins with the assumption that the temple must have been 
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built while Alagakkonara was yet a subordioate, and the Muda- 
liyar would carry us back to the time of a king who, according 
to the Nikaya Saiigrahaya, ought to be styled Vijaya Bahu V. 
He next assumes that this king reigned over eleven years, and 
on this third assumption he rests his second, that the temple was 
built in the eleventh year of this king’s reign. 

On a conclusion drawn from such premises, it is plain that no 
comment is necessary. It is enough to say that the conclusion 
is of no practical value in a serious study of history. 

From the inscription we learn that the temple was built by 
Atthanayaka Hunarmaru for the devotional purpose of a sister 
of AJagakkonara, who was with him. The MudaUyar says AJagafc- 
konara was in a subordinate capacity. Why, then, should his 
superior have buUt a temple for his sister ? It is plain the 
MudaUyar is mistaken. 

Clearly the passage does not mean that A]agakk6nara was under 
Atthanayaka Hunannaru. What it does mean is that his sister, 
lady Patmavati, was with him — sharing life with him as his noble 
spouse.* For her benefit the temple was built, and the name of 
her brother was included in the inscription in order to show the 
importance of the founder from his connection with the great man. 

Once we recognise this, everything falls into line ; and history 
stands out revealed in beautiful perspective. For, from the 
Saddharmaratndkaraya, we find that a prince by the name of Vira 
Alak^wara became king of Ceylon (in or after 1396 a. c.), and 
that twelve years later he was treacherously taken captive by 
the Chinese and deported to China. From the Bdjdvaliya we 
find that the name of the kin g so deported was Vijaya Bahu, and, 
turning to the Saddharmaratndkaraya again, we find that he was a 
nephew (bind) of Ajagakkonara the Great, and, therefore, also a 
nephew of the lady referred to in this inscription. 

Here then we have our facts. We see a noble lady with a 
reUgious bent of mind. We see her nephew on the throne. We 
see that he is called Vijaya Bahu, and reigns twelve years ; and we 
find that in the eleventh year of the reign of King Vijaya Bahu 
this temple is built. Now could there be any doubt as to the 
identity of the king mentioned in the inscription, viz., that it 
was the lady’s nephew on the throne, Vijaya Bahu VI. MabA Rfija ? 

I regret that, in spite of the MudaUyar’s pronounced disapproval, 
I am one of those unfortunate persons who still cling to the theory 
that the king carried off to China was the Supreme Ruler of Ceylon. f 

1*^®^ MudaUyar, by the aid of his useful assumptions, would 
have it that he was a “ provincial king” — ^whatever that may 
mean ; and he seems to consider his theory conclusively estab- 
^ed by the fact, which has lately come to his notice, that MabA 
MudaUyar Louis de Zoysa before him thought likewise. Now, 
I am sorry to disturb the mental satisfaction which the learned 


(stanza 183). Guijawardhana MudaUyAr 
Patmavati, -^as 

t [See oiOe. p. 338 note *. — Ed. Sec.] 
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Mudaliyar seems to derive from his discovery. But “ two black 
crows do not make a white pigeon,” and the joini wrong opinion 
of two MudaUyars, however learned, can nevOT make an his- 
torical fact. 

In Ceylon we have the high authority of the Saddharmaratnd- 
karaya, and in China we have the equally high authority of their 
chronicles — all contemporaneous records — to show that the king 
of Ceylon who was deported to China was the Sovereign Lord of 
that Island, and nothing less. 

Enough on the two main points of this Paper. There are minor 
points on which a few words should be said. 

I do not agree with the Mudaliyar that the Kadirana sannaaa 
was granted by Vijaya Bahu V. Internal evidence contradicts 
such a view. The practice of the king’s Secretary certifying to 
sannaa emanating from the Court came into vogue only during 
the K6tt6 period. This aannasa is so certified, and therefore 
Mr. Bell must be held perfectly right in assigning this aannasa to 
a period later than the kings of Kurun6gala and Gampola. 

With regard to the name of Vijaya Bahu V., the Mudaliyar 
assumes that the name for that king, “ Jaya Bahu,” given in the 
'Mahdvansa is due to clerical error. This is not the case ; for the 
good reason that the name as it there stands is in perfect harmony 
with the metre : nor do I think that there is a preponderance 
of independent opinion against the Mahdvaijsa on this point. 
The Nikdya Sangrahaya gives the name as Vijaya Bahu, and 
the Rdjaratndkaraya copies it from that book and passes it on to 
Tumour. 

As independent authorities, therefore, there is only the Nikdya 
Sarygrahaya on one side and the Mahdvanaa on the other. I have 
expressed my opinion before now that this part of the Mahdvaryaa 
is not entirely reliable. Accepting the version of the Nikdya 
Sarygrdhaya, I agree with the Mudaliyar that the correct name 
of the king who immediately preceded Bhuwan6ka Bahu IV. was 
Vijaya Bahu V. 

W. F. GUNAWARDHANA. 


APPENDIX D.* 

It is some time since I read my Paper on the K^ragala Inscrip- 
tion. I regret that, owing to various causes, I have not been able 
to deal with the criticisms to which it was subjected before tliis. 

My only purpose in submitting this Paper and its predecessor 
(“ Vijaya Bahu VI.”) to the Society was to throw some light on a 
period of Ceylon history in reference to which the Archaeological 
Commissioner stated in 1892: — ■ 

All the native historians are more than usually obscure, and that 
the tangled web of Ceylon history during these years cannot yet be 
satisfactorily unravelled. 


* [Sent to the Honorary Secretary on .A.pril 28, 1913. — Ed. jS«c.] 
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I had hoped to show, con^Tncingly, that the perplexity which 
confronted the student of this period of Ceylon history chiefly 
arose from a mistake in the Rdjdialiya which assigned to the reign 
of Vijaya Bahu IV. certain events which I believe to have taken 
place actually 100 years later. Though, to my mind, I had 
established my propositions beyond reasonable doubt, I knew it 
was useless to hope for unanimity, yet was not prepared for the 
flood of scathing criticism with which my Papers have been 
assailed. 

If I return to the subject now to reply to those criticisms, it is 
only because I trust that a few more words may leave readers in 
a better position to decide between my critics and myself. ’ 


I. 


Mr. Bell says that, on palaaographic grounds, the attribution of 
the Keragala inscription No. 1 to Vijaya Bahu or Jaya Bahu, the 
obscure ruler who preceded Bhuwaneka Bahu IV., is “ impossible.” 

He assigns it to the 1 1th year of the reign of Vijaya Bahu VI. 
I ascribe it to Vijaya Bdhu V. and to the year 1335 of the Christian 
era. 

Surely sixty -seven years is not a period so long as to cause a 
marked change in the formation of characters so as to warrant 
the argument which he has founded on palseography. Mr. Bell 
himself hesitated in assigning the Kadirana sannasa to a Vijaya 
Bahu VI. of the early loth century, or to Vijaya Bahu VII. who 
became king in 1506 a.d,* 

Mr. Bell calls Vijaya Bahu V. an “ obscure ruler.” Every 
accredited history of Ceylon mentions him by name, and the 
Mahdvaysa calls him “ a very powerful king.” Mr. Bell and 
others would give prominence to a king of the name of Vijaya 
Bahu VI., whom no Sinhalese chronicle records under that name. 

It is not necessary for my purpose that there should be any 
reference to Alagakkonara in connection with the reign of Vikrama 
Bahu s predecessors. If he left Peradeniya to found Kotfe during 
the reign of Vikrama Bahu III. (1356-71 a.d.), he was probably 
a young man in the 11th year of the reign of Vijaya Bdhu V., 
to whom I assign the Keragala inscription. 

Mr. Bell says again that : — 


Wanaratana Msha Sami of Amaragiri, who presided at the first 
Convocation held in the reign of Bhuwan6ka Bahu IV., was almost 
certamly de^ even in 1368-69 a.d., when the elder Dhannakirti 
Sthavira took his place at the second Convocation. The Rdiagupu 
Siimof (to whom Ha^m 

Sanghardja (Chief Hierareh);in the reign of 
Hierarchs of that name were jiS as 
distmct as the Elder, and Younger, Dharmakirti Mah& S6mi. 

Wanaratana of the Har}sa Sandiaaya is 
d^ri^ inthatpwmas a grandson of thehusbandof Padmavatf, 
the elder sister of AJagakkonara and Attanayaka. 

* [See Mr. BeU’s footnote, p. 412 note % ante.-Ed. Sec.] 
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When it is considered that only elderly priests were appointed 
Hierarchs, is it not improbable that this Wanaratana became a 
Hierarch during the lifetune of his grandmother Fadmavati, 
whose brother was a great minister during the reign of Vikrama 
Bahu, 1356-71 a.d. ? Is it not more likely that Wanaratana of 
the inscription was the same who presided at the Convocation held 
during the reign of Parakrama Bahu IV. (accession 1295 A.D.) ?♦ 


II. 

Mr. Perera says ; — ■ 

(1) The Mudaliyar has mistranslated the words toman langa un 
as “ who was under him.” It merely means who was staying with him, 
and refers to Padmavati who was with Atthan&yaka. 

It is inconceivable how any one who has a knowledge of idio- 
matic Sinhalese could translate langa un as “ staying with,” as 
Mr. Perera proposes to do. Afd langa igana-gat aya, “ the man 
who learned under me,” md langa siti vedakdrayd, “ the servant 
who was imder me,” are expressions of every day use, and admit 
of no doubt as to their meaning. That the expression taman 
langa un refers to Alagakkdndra and not to Padrpavati is proved 
by the reference to the same fact in the Har^aa Sandisaya, which 
gives “ Boganimra Alaaengamu Hunannaru ohu veta un utum 
Alagakkdnara sanda.”'\ 

(2) Mr. Perera says that -Alagakkondra’s “ greatest exploits 
were performed during the reign of Bhuwan6ka B&hu V., and in 
support of that statement refers to three contemporary records, 
viz., Nikdya Sangrahaya, Attanagaluwayaa, and Mayura San- 
desaya. 

The Nikdya Sangrahaya makes no mention whatever of Alagak- 
konara in connection with the reign of Bhuwaneka Bahu V., 
although it refers in glowing terms to his mighty deeds during the 
reign of Vikrama Bahu III. The Attanagaluvxi'^a merely refers to 
him as the Prime Minister of Bhuwaneka Bahu V., and contains 
no record of any exploits whatever. The Maytira Sandemya 
(written in the reign of Bhuwan6ka Bahu V.) refers to him in 
terms of laudation with reference unmistakably, in my opinion, to 
his “ exploits ” in i^e days of Vikrama Bahu. 

In short, no ‘‘exploits ” of his during the days of Bhuwaneka 
Bahu V. are referred to either in the works quoted by Mr. Perera 


* [The histories do not specify any particular Convocation during 
the reign of Parakrama Bahu I\'. who ruled at Kurun^gala. Being a 

devout Buddhist he ‘ ‘ assembled the priests together many times.” 

{Mahdvo^sa, xc., 65). — Ed. Sec.} 

t [In taking taman langa un, of the K^agala inscription, as referring 
to Alagakkdnara, and not to his sister Patmavati, the Mudaliyar is 
directly opposed to Messrs. W. P. Ranesinghe, E. W. Perera, and 
Mudaliyars A. M. Gunasekara and W. F. Guijawardhana — and i^eed 
to himself, for in his own original “ copy ” a comma is inserted after 
” Patmavati ” and another after “ Alagakkdnara (see p. 369). As to 
the force of the expression taman langa un in the Kdragala gal aannata, 
see also ante, pp. 358, 379. — Ed. Sec.] 
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or in any other works. He was evidently advanced in years 
in the days of Bhuwaneka Bahu V., and probably he died about 
the latter half of that monarch’s reign. 

(3) Mr. Perera says that there is very little doubt that 
“ Conor” whom Ibn Batuta saw when passing through “ Gonakar ” 
(Kurunegala), was Wathimi Kumdraya, the Muhammadan 
usurper. 

There W6ks never a Muhammadan usurper in Ceylon, nor a king, 
of the name of Wathimi Kumaraya. “ Wathimi” is an appell^ 
tion signifying “ possessed of wealth,” and not a name. There 
were two Sinhalese kings only to whom the term has been applied 
by historians — Wathimi Bhuwaneka Bahu II. and Wathimi 
Vijaya Bahu V.* The former reigned at Y4pahuwa, the latter 
at Kurunegala. 

1 am aware that there is a legend that a son of Vijaya Bahu V. 
by a Muhammadan woman succeeded him at Kurunegala. This 
is not borne out by any historical record worthy of the name. 
Vijaya Bahu V. died in 1347 A.D.,t and was succeeded by Bhu- 
wan4ka Bahu IV. in 1347 a.d. at GJampola.J Ibn Batuta passed 
through Kurunegala in 1344 a. n. 

III. 

There are three points in Mudaliyar Gunawardhana’s criticism 
which caU for reply. 

(1) The Mudaliyar says : — 

He next assumes that this king (Vijaya B4hu V.) reigned over 
eleven years. 

Ceylonese historians assert that the four kings Bhuwaneka 
Bahu II., Pandita Parakrama Bahu IV., Bhuwaneka Bahu III., 
and Vijaya Bhhu V., reigned forty -six years, and the first of them 
reigned, according to the Mahdvariaa, only two years. The other 
three kings, therefore, could have reigned nearly fifteen years each.f 


* [The “ appellation ” is also used of a later king, Bhuwaneka B&hu V. 
See ante, pp. 294 note §, 366 V^giriya inscription (line 6). — Ed, Sec.] 
t [The date of Vijaya B4hu V.’s death is recorded nowhere ; but he 
must have died hefort 1345 A.D., for it was not Ijll his death {evsmen) 
that he was succeeded by Bhuwaneka Bahu TV. in Saks 1266 (1344-45 
A.D.). Ibn Batuta landed in Ceylon some time in September, 1344 A.D., 
if the date (middle of Habi 74-5 a.h.) calculated for his departure from 
the Maldives be correct (Journal, C. A. S., Extra No. 1882, p. 36). — 
Ed. Sec.-] 

i [See onte, 356 note *, 405 note », 358 note f, 412 note *.—Ed. See.] 

I [The Mudaliyar does not state what “ historians ” allot forty-six 
years to the four kings who preceded Bhuwaneka Bdhu IV. The RdjA- 
valiya gives 48 for the last three; the MaMvat}aa 52 (1295-1347 A.n.). 

The last two kings at Kunm^ala could not “ have reigned nearly 
ffl^n years each ’ for PMakrama'Bihu IV. was still on the throne in 
^Im 1246 ( 132^20 a.i>.), in which year the Daladd Sirita was written 
(*ato vannek dahae de aiya aaaadlaaaa pirunu eanda eatirihara me Hri 
Xofai ro 7 a raja gemini Perakumbd nirindu Saka Uta me pin 

"^at leaves twenty years at most to be divided between 
Wanni Bhuwaneka Bahu III. and Vijaya B4hn V.— Ed. Sec.] 
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(2) In reference to my statement that Alagakk6nara was a 
subordinate of Alasengamu Hunannaru, and that the latter built 
a temple for the devotional purposes of the former’s sister 
Padmdvati, Gunawardhana Mudaliyar says : — - 

Clearly the passage does not mean that Alagakkondra was under 
Artthonayaka TT iinanna.n i. What it does mean is that his sister, lady 
Patmdvati, was with him , sharing life with him as his noble spouse. 

With regard to this contention I would refer him to the passage 
in the Hayjsa Sand&aaya above quoted, which should set any doubt 
on that point at rest. 

(3) The Mudaliyar contends that “ the practice of the king’s 
Secretary certifying to saunas came into vogue only during the 
K6tt6 period.” What authority is there for this statement ? 
Gem the Mudaliyar produce any sannas granted before the K6j.t6 
period in which the Secretary’s name is absent ? 


SIMON DE SILVA. 
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